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PREFACE 


This  study j  Implicatloas  of  the  Nlxcn  Doctrine  for  the  Defense 
Hanning  Process,  was  undertaken  to  fill  a  need  within  the  defense  planning 
system  for  a  broad  examination  of  the  implications  for  the  U.S.  defense 
posture  of  the  President's  new  foreign  policy.  The  President's  guide¬ 
lines  for  worldwide  security,  more  popularly  known  as  the  Nixon  Doctrine, 
are  much  more  than  a  declaratory  policy  orientation.  They  provide  a  set 
of  parameters  to  guide  U.S.  defense  planning.  This  study  seeks,  there¬ 
fore,  to  delineate  key  military  concepts  compatible  with  the  Nixon  Doctrine. 

Implications  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  for  the  Defense  Planning  Process 
was  performed  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  Contract  DAHC19-71- 
C-0001  with  the  U.S.  Army,  Office  of  the  Dpputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Military  Operations. 

This  study  is  part  of  a  broader  research  program  of  the  Strategic 
Studies  Center,  Stanford  Research  Institute,  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  defense  and  force  postures.  Just  as  this  study  will  contribute  to 
ongoing  and  projected  research,  notably  the  Integrated  Force  Analysis 
study  for  the  U.S.  Army,  DCSOPS,  it  benefited  greatly  from  previous  pro¬ 
jects,  Including  Nuclear  Weapons  In  NATO  Strategy  for  the  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency,  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  STRATOP  studies 
performed  by  the  U.S.  Army,  DCSOPS.  Closely  related  to  the  present 
study  was  the  symposium,  "National  Strategy  In  a  Decade  of  Change," 
sponsored  by  Stanford  Research  Institute  and  the  Foreign  Policy  Research 
Institute,  held  at  Alrlle  House,  Warrenton,  Virginia,  in  February  1972. 

This  symposium  brought  together  a  group  of  experts  to  explore  alternative 
strategic  concepts  for  coping  with  the  great  challenges  of  the  j970s. 

This  project  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Richard  B.  Foster, 
Senior  Director,  Strategic  Studies  Center.  The  members  of  the  project 
team  were  William  M.  Carpenter,  Wynfred  Joshua,  and  Leon  W.  Johnson, 
consultant,  with  the  support  of  Jon  L.  Lellenberg  and  Albert  Ferrl,  Jr. 
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I  THE  CHANGING  ENVIRONMENT  OF  THE  SEVENTIES 


I* 

The  decade  of  the  seventies  has  brought  a  new  kind  of  world.  th/ 
bipolarity  of  the  years  after  World  War  II  has  gradually  eroded,  even 
though  in  the  strategic  nuclear  realm  the  strength  of  the  two  super¬ 
powers  can  be  expected  to  remain  unequalled  in  the  coming  decade.  But 
among  the  factors  that  are  shaping  the  new  international  environment 
and  with  which  the  United  States  will  have  to  cope  Is  the  emergence 
of  additional  power  centers  based  on  criteria  other  than  their  nuclear 
strength. 

China,  with  its  huge  population,  its  geographic  expanse  across  the 
Aslan  mainland,  and  its  developing  nuclear  capability,  is  moving  toward 
major  power  status.  Japan,  as  the  world's  third  ranking  economic  nation, 
is  gaining  greater  political  Influence,  and  may  very  well  acquire  a 
significant  military  capability,  including  perhaps  nuclear  weapons. 

While  not  a  political  entity.  Western  Europe,  because  of  its  economic 
cohesion,  its  highly  skilled  manpower  reservoir,  its  rich  industrial 
base,  and  its  military  forces,  has  already  been  a  major  component  in  the 
international  constellation  of  power. 

Another  factor  of  profound  influence  in  shaping  the  world  of  the 
seventies  is  the  impressive  growth  of  Soviet  military  capabilities  and 
particularly  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  forces.  As  Table  1  indicates, 
Moscow  has  overcome  the  American  lead  in  the  number  of  ICBMs  and  is  close 
to  surpassing  the  United  States  in  SLEMs.  To  be  sure,  the  USSR  is  stil^ 
behind  in  the  number  of  deliverable  nuclear  warheads  but  ahead  in  missile 
throwwelght  and  ballistic  missile  defense.  In  other  areas,  moreover, 
such  as  in  air  defenses  and  civil  defense,  it  has,  unlike  the  United 
States,  continued  to  make  Improvements  and  additions.  In  short,  the 
USSR  has  attained  rough  strategic  nuclear  parity  with  the  United  States. 
There  is,  moreover,  no  indication  whether  Moscow  is  prepared  to  accept 
this  status  or  whether  it  seeks  to  go  beyond  this  and  gain  at  least  a 
margin  of  strategic  superiority  which  it  could  then  seek  to  exploit  for 
political  ends.  But  the  emergence  of  parity  has  already  cast  some  doubts 
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STRATFGIC  FORCE  STRENGTHS— TKE'^  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
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E:<c luces  about  50  Soviet  tanker  and  several  reconnaissance  aircraft. 
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Data  not  available  for  November  1971.  Figures  are  as  of  mid-year. 

4 

Figures  for  USSR  ..re  presented  as  computed.  They  should  not  create 
an  ic.presslon  of  precise  Intelligence. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird,  Annual  Defense  Department 
F.jpc rt .  FY  1973  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  February  15,  1972),  p.  40.  Hereinafter  cited  as  Defense 
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on  the  credibility  of  the  United  States  to  defend  its  allies  with 
nuclear  weapons  and  has  helped  to  undennine  the  cohesion  in  the  NATO 
al) iapce. 

The  Soviets  have  not  only  improved  their  strategic  forces;  they 
have  also  upgraded  their  conventional  military  systems.  Indeed,  the 
continued  modernization  of  Soviet  forces  facing  Western  Europe  combined  with 
the  600  plus  Soviet  IR/MREMs,  appears  to  reflect  the  abiding  Soviet 
objective  of  establishing  clear  military  superiority  in  that  theater. 

The  USSR  has  further  markedly  upgraded  and  expanded  its  navy.  A  rapidly 
growing  naval  and  airlift  capability  permits  Moscow  to  project  its  power 
and  influence  in  areas  of  the  world  in  which  Western  hegemony  had  hereto¬ 
fore  gone  unchallenged.  In  the  Mediterranea..  the  presence  of  a  Soviet 
naval  squadron  has  largely  neutralized  the  political  effect  of  the  Si?<th 
Fleet.  Soviet  warships  have  been  introduced  in  waters  where  they  were 
rarely  seen  before,  as  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  In 
addition,  the  USSR  has  significantly  increased  its  military  aid  program 
in  the  developing  areas,  notably  in  the  Middle  East.  Thousands  of 
Soviet  military  advisors  are  attached  to  Arab  armed  forces  and  seme 
14,000  Russian  air  defense  troops  help  protect  Egyptian  air  space.  The 
Soviet  Union  can  be  expected  to  harness  its  enhanced  military  capabilities 
in  Europe  and  its  more  visible  presence  in  areas  of  the  developing  world 
to  a  campaign  of  blandishments  and  political  coercion  against  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  and  the  Third  World.  As  a  result  the  decade 
of  the  seventies  presents  the  United  States  not  only  with  the  challenge  of 
strategic  parity  and  increased  Soviet  military  power,  but  with  bold 
Soviet  diplomatic  initiatives  throughout  the  world  as  well. 

Another  major  element  affecting  the  international  environment  of 
the  seventies  is  the  changing  American  role  in  the  world.  President 
Nixon's  call  for  a  lower  profile  abroad  reflects  the  changing  domestic 
environment  in  the  United  States.  The  fundamental  assumptions  that  have 
guided  U.S.  ioreign  and  defense  policies  for  a  generation  are  being 
challenged  as  is  the  necessity  for  the  scope  and  size  of  the  military 


establishment  which  was  created  to  sup()ort  those  policies.  Congressional 
bipartisanship  which  once  assured  support  for  American  commitments  abroad 
has  broken  down.  Large  segments  of  the  academic  community  no  longer 
regard  questions  of  national  security  as  relevant.  The  popular  attitudes 
in  the  United  States  toward  military  power  and  the  American  mission 
abroad  are  in  a  state  of  ferment.  Disillusionment  with  the  American 
experience  in  Vietnam  and  domestic  pressures  to  reorder  national  priorities 
and  limit  defense  spending  are  creating  important  constraints  on  U.S. 
foreign  and  military  policies. 

The  changing  international  and  national  environment  call  for  a  new 
American  foreign  policy.  Piesident  Nixon,  beginning  with  his  1969  Guam 
speech,  and  subsequently  in  his  foreign  policy  reports  to  the  Congress 
of  1970,  1971,  and  1972,  set  forth  a  new  approach  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  future.  These  guidelines,  generally  called  The  Nixon  Doctrine,  are 
broad  and  flexible,  designed  as  they  are  to  lead  an  America  in  its  search 
for  a  different  but  still  responsible  role  in  the  world.  To  avoid 
jeopardizing  stability  in  international  relationships,  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
cautiously  combines  continuity  with  change.  It  is,  however,  much  more  than 
a  declaratory  policy  orientation;  it  provides  a  set  of  parameters  for 
U.S.  force  structure  planning  to  support  the  emerging  new  policy. 

Vfhile  the  Nixon  Doctrine  clearly  accepts  the  need  for  the  United  States 
to  reduce  to  some  extent  its  presence  abroad,  different  strategic  con¬ 
cepts  and  derivative  force  postures  appear  to  be  compatible  with  the  new 
American  doctrine. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  study  is,  therefore,  to  analyze  such 
alternative  strategic  concepts.  Based  on  this  analysis,  the  study  seeks 
to  derive  the  principal  characteristics  for  the  total  U.S.  force 
posture.  In  so  doing,  this  study  hopes  to  provide  guidelines  for  use  in 
U.S.  force  structure  planning. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  range  of  the  main  alternative  strategic 
concepts  will  be  analyzed  against  the  background  of  (1)  emerging  multipolarity 
in  the  world  arena,  (2)  increasing  Soviet  military  capabilities,  notably 
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strategic  nuclear  parity,  and  (3)  the  changing  domestic  environment 
In  the  United  States  with  Its  pressures  to  reassess  national  priorities 
and  curb  military  expenditures.  This  study  begins  by  2uialyzlng 
alternative  concepts  for  the  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  forces.  Subsequently, 
the  defense  implications  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  for  the  major  regional 
theaters  in  the  world  are  explored.  Three  related  Issues  of  particular 
relevance  to  theater  problems  are  then  highlighted:  the  implications 
of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  for  coping  with  the  threat  of  wars  of  national 
liberation,  for  U.S.  military  aid  programs,  and  for  U.S.  overseas  bases. 
The  concluding  chapter  Integrates  the  findings  and  presents  the  guidelines 
for  force  structure  planning. 


11  THE  NIXON  DOCTRINE  AND  U.S.  STRATEGIC  CONCEPTS 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

The  course  of  International  political -military  Interactions  In  the 
1970s  and  thereafter  will  continue  to  be  greatly  Influenced,  directly 
and  Indirectly,  by  the  on-going  developm.^nt  of  nuclear  military  power 
and  the  alignment  of  power  blocs.  As  the  basic  conditioning  factor,  the 
Sovlet-American  strategic  equation  continues  to  be  dominant.  Other  national 
nuclear  forces,  those  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  increasingly  that  of 
China,  will  continue  to  have  their  own  impact  upon  the  nuclear  balance, 
and  the  possibility  of  further  proliferation,  notably  in  such  cases  as 
Israel,  India,  and  Japan,  still  exists.  But  it  is  the  Sovlet-American 
relationship,  based  upon  strategic  offensive  and  defensive  forces  of 
magnitude  greater  than  any  others,  which  will  remain  predominant  in  determining 
the  structure  of  that  balance  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

As  early  as  the  mid-1960a,  the  Soviet-American  strategic  equation, 
hitherto  based  upon  American  superiority,  appeared  to  be  changing.  By 
the  early  1970s,  it  had  become  clear  that  the  long-standing  American 
position  of  overall  quantitative  and  qualitative  superiority  in  strategic 
nuclear  weaponry  was  being  effectively  degraded  by  large-scale  Soviet 
weapons  deployments.  The  nature  of  the  Soviet-American  strategic  equation 
has  now  evolved  into  a  state  of  approximate  parity. 

This  development  has  given  rise  to  serious  concern  about  the 
credibility  of  the  American  nuclear  guarantees.  It  has  cast  doubt  upon 
the  United  States'  continuing  will  to  come  to  the  aid  of  allied  nations 
confronted  with  nuclear  coercion  or  external  aggression.  The  full  effect 
of  the  changing  nuclear  balance  upon  Sovlet-American  interaction  in  various 
areas  where  their  Interests  may  clash  has  not  yet  become  apparent,  but  it 
seems  certain  that  current  American  nuclear  strategy  will  have  to  be 
modified  to  meet  changing  conditions  and  future  situations. 

Preceding  page  blank 
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Uncertainty  about  the  state  of  the  Sovlet-Aroerican  strategic  equation 
in  the  1970s  derives  principally  from  two  factors:  first,  the  continuing 
development  and  deployment  of  large  numbers  of  advanced  strategic  weapons 
by  the  Sioviet  Union,  and  second,  the  continuing  Soviet-)bnerican  negotiations 
on  strategic  arm;^  limitations.  In  both  cases  Soviet  motivations  and  objectives 
are  still  ambiguous,  and  a  wide  range  of  possible  alternatives  exists. 

The  improving  Soviet  technology  is  a  factor  which  poses  serious  questions 
about  the  future  of  the  U.S./USSR  relative  capabilities.  Throughout  the  1960s, 
strategic  weapons  technology  --  at  least  on  the  American  side  --  was  oriented 
towards  reliability,  readiness,  penetrability  and  accuracy.  Yet,  once  the 
limited  degree  of  accuracy  necessary  to  strike  countervalue  targets  was  attained 
the  United  States  elected  to  remain  there,  reasoning  that  in  an  era  of  no  ballistic 
missile  defense,  the  mutuality  of  destructive  capability  should  be  adequate 
to  prevent  nuclear  war.  The  Soviet  Union  followed  the  same  general  pattern 
of  development,  but,  apparently,  did  not  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  because 
it  did  not  opt  for  the  doctrine  of  assured  destruction.  Now,  in  the  early 
1970s,  qualitative  technological  development  is  making  possible  major  changes 
in  strategy  and  force  design  for  both  sides.  Innovations  and  Improvements  in 
offensive  weapons  capability,  such  as  multiple  warhead  systems  with  high 
accuracy,  can  enhance  counterforce  capabilities  even  against  hardened  targets. 

A  throwweight  advantage  could  be  significant  in  such  innovative  improvements. 

At  the  same  time,  new  possibilities  in  defensive  technology  are  making  active 
defense  of  the  population  and  urban/lndustrial  centers  an  increasingly  feasible 
proposition.  Advanced  means  of  electronic  reconnaissance  and  surveillance  are 
being  combined  with  near  real-time  data  transmission  and  processing.  The 
result  is  a  considerable  expansion  of  the  range  of  strategic  options  open 
to  a  nation  with  the  resources  of  either  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet 
Union. 

A  wide  range  of  possible  outcomes  exists  for  SALT.  Moreover  the  possible 
disparity  between  Soviet  and  American  motivations  and  objectives,  as  well  as 
more  certain  disparities  in  strategic  concepts  and  bargaining  styles,  make 
it  hazardous  to  predict  the  ultimate  effect  of  these  talks.  The  first-stage 
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agreements  are  expected  to  be  on  ABM  limitations  and  interim 
quantitative  limitations  on  some  offensive  weapons  systems.  These 
could  lead  to  an  acceleration  of  qualitative  competition;  and  it 
is  possible  that  no  subsequent  agreement  at  all  might  be  attained 
through  SALT,  Whatever  the  ou?,come  may  turn  out  to  be,  however,  Soviet 
weapons  development  and  deployment  has  proceeded  apace  throughout  the 
negotiations,  and  the  apprehension  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  employing 
SALT  as  a  delaying  tactic  to  restrain  the  United  States  while  it  gains  an 
advantage  in  both  quantities  and  in  certain  critical  areas  of  strategic 
technology  causes  serious  concern. 

While  many  of  these  ambiguities  and  uncertainties  created 
by  technology  and  by  political  interactions  should  be  reduced  with  the 
passage  of  time,  the  degree  of  military  effort  being  expended  in  the  USSR 
does  not  allow  any  confidence  that  time  is  on  the  American  side.  True, 
there  is  relative  confidence  concerning  the  basic  Integrity  of  American 
deterrence  capability  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  1970s.  But 
uncertainties  as  to  Soviet  intentions,  complicated  by  the  Interplay  between 
lead-time  periods  for  weapons  development  and  deployment  and  questions 
regarding  limitations  in  intelligence  capability  to  monitor  Soviet 
activity,  raise  serious  questions  about  the  character  of  the  Soviet- 
American  strategic  equation  in  the  mid  and  late  1970s. 


As  the  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal  continued  to  grow,  it  began  to  appear 
quite  possible  that  current  American  strategy  and  force  posture  could 
prove  insufficient  to  support  with  high  confidence  the  continuing  integrity 
of  American  national  interests  and  security.  Recognition  by  the  end  of 
the  1960s  of  this  possibility  resulted  in  the  beginning  of  a  major 
reexamination  of  American  strategy,  directed  along  certain  guidelines  laid 
down  by  President  Nixon:  that  American  strategic  posture  is  fundamentally  : 

"political  aid  defensive"  and  thus  should  be  designed  to  deny  opponents  | 

the  ability  to  attain  a  position  of  strategic  superiority  that  might  enable  i 

them  to  impose  their  will  upon  the  United  States  and/or  its  allies;  and  1 
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that  American  national  Interests  call  for  a  non-provocative  strategy 
that  would  not  negate  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  a  mutually  acceptable 
agreement  In  SALT.^  Within  these  general  guidelines,  a  first  basic 
step  toward  re-evaluation  of  American  strategy  and  force  posture  was 
accomplished  with  the  formulation  of  the  "strategic  sufficiency 
criteria. " 

Taking  the  Presidential  guidelines  and  the  sufficiency  criteria 
into  consideration,  an  examination  of  alternative  strategic  concepts 
and  force  postures  has  therefore  been  undertaken  in  the  analysis  which 
follows.  This  involves  four  principal  steps:  an  examination  of  the 
implications  of  the  sufficiency  criteria  postulated  by  the  Administration; 
the  formulation  and  drawing  of  the  implications  of  supplemental  criteria 
for  strategic  forces;  the  delineation  of  alternative  American  strategies 
in  terms  of  their  concepts,  implications,  and  general  requirements;  and 
the  evaluation  of  the  strategies  against  both  sets  of  criteria. 


U.S,  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970*8,  A  New  Strategy  for  Peace.  A  Report 
to  the  Congress  by  Richard  Nixon,  February  18,  1970,  (Washington,  D.C. : 
U.S,  Government  Printing  Office,  1970)  pp.  121-124.  Hereinafter  cited 
as  Nixon,  Foreign  Policy  1970. 


B.  THE  CRITERIA  FOR  EVALUATION  OF  STRATEGIC  SUFFICIENCY 


1.  The  Four  Criteria  Announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  order 
to  provide  for  the  determination  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  American 
strategic  forces,  certain  criteria  have  been  announced  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense: 

THE  "SUFFICIENCY**  CRITERIA^ 

1.  MUNTAINING  A  SECOND-STRIKE  CAPABILITY  ADEQUATE  TO  DETER  ALL-OUT 
SURPRISE  ATTACK  UPON  THE  AMERICAN  STRATEGIC  FORCES. 

2.  PROVIDING  NO  INCENTIVE  FOR  THE  SOVIET  UNION  TO  STRIKE  THE  UNITED 
STATES  FIRST  IN  A  CRISIS. 

3.  PREVENTING  THE  SOVIET  UNION  FROM  GAINING  THE  ABILITY  TO  CAUSE 
CONSIDERABLY  GREATER  URBAN /INDUSTRIAL  DAMAGE  THAN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  COULD  INFLICT  UPON  THE  SOVIET  UNION  IN  A  NUCLEAR  WAR. 

4.  DEFENDING  AGAINST  DAMAGE  FROM  SMALL  ATTACKS  OR  ACCIDENTAL 
LAUNCHES. 

These  crl teria  are  intended  to  provide  a  measure  for  determining 
whether  current  and  proposed  strategic  forces  will  meet  the  general 
implications  and  specific  requirements  of  strategic  sufficiency.  In 
meeting  these  criteria,  moreover,  the  goal  of  realistic  deterrence, 
foreclosing  nuclear  attacks  upon  the  United  States,  will  be  achieved. 

An  examination  of  the  Secretary's  criteria,  furthermore,  reveals  that 
the  first  item  is  basic,  one  without  which  the  others  would  be  meaningless. 

Based  upon  the  President's  report  to  Congress  in  1970,  it  can  be 
assumed  that  the  sufficiency  of  forces  is  also  Intended  to: 

•  Provide  the  necessary  link  between  broad  national  and  strategic 
nuclear  objectives  and  policies,  and  the  detailed  requirements 
and  criteria  for  planning  strategic  forces,. 

•  Be  sufficiently  general  that  the  search  for  effective  programs 
to  meet  the  criteria  not  be  limited. 

•  Be  formulated  to  apply  over  a  wide  range  of  technological 
developments,  Soviet  threat  projections,  and  federal  budgets  to 
provide  direction  for  long-range  force  planning. 


Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird,  Anntial  Defense  Department  Report 
FY  1972,  (Washington,  D.C. :  GPO,  March  9,  1971)  p.  62.  Hereinafter 
cited  as  POD  Report  FY  1972. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  sufficiency  criteria  are  primarily  j 

directed  toward  deterrence,  and  Implicit  In  them  Is  the  assumption  that 
the  United  States  knows  what  the  Soviet  Union  would  consider  as  •  ^ 

"unacceptable  damage.”  A  corollary  assumption  Is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  realize  that  there  Is  no  known,  determined,  and  agreed  American 
reaction  to  any  Soviet  action  against  either  the  United  States  or  Its 
allies,  and  that  the  response  to  a  major  Soviet  aggression  could  entail 
escalation  to  strategic  nuclear  exchange. 

Because  American  strategic  forces  must  have  the  capability  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  the  criteria  following  a  surprise  disarming  "  i 

attack.  It  would  appear  to  be  unacceptably  dangerous  to  depend  upon  the 
capability  of  any  single  element  of  the  U.S.  strategic  forces  to  pro-  .  .  j 

j 

duce  all,  or  even  a  disproportionately  large  share,  of  the  damage  upon  ! 

the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  event  of  a  Soviet-perceived  capability  to 
cause  a  catastrophic  failure  or  defeat  of  that  single  element,  the 
deterrent  effect  of  the  total  American  strategic  force  structure  might 
be  satisfactorily  negated  so  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  were  concerned. 

Under  the  conditions  of  the  criteria,  the  actual  capability  of  an 
element  of  the  force  to  fulfill  its  portion  of  the  retaliatory  task  is 
less  important  than  the  Soviet  perception  of  such  a  capability.  In  a 

primarily  non-wart ighting  force,  the  principal  reason  that  an  effective  | 

capability  is  required  is  that  it  would  almost  certainly  be  recognized  | 

if  such  a  capability  did  not  in  fact  exist. 

The  criteria  provided  specify  that  the  retaliatory  capability 
must  still  exist  after  receiving  a  pre-emptive  counterforce  strike.  ' 

For  a  retaliatory  countervalue  strike  there  appear  to  be  no  targets 
In  the  Soviet  Union  which  are  time  urgent;  and  therefore  each  element 
of  the  deterrent  force  should  be  assessed  upon  its  capability  to 
survive  and  to  retaliate  against  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  countervalue 
role . 

miNTAINWG  A  SECOND-STRIKE  CAPABILITY  ADEQUATE  TO  DETER  ALL-OUT 
SURPRISE  ATTACK  UPON  THE  AMERICAN  STRATEGIC  FORCES 

The  key  element  of  force  sufficiency  under  this  criterion  rests 
upon  the  capability  of  the  strategic  force  to  inflict  unacceptable 
damage  (the  degree  not  defined)  upon  the  Soviet  Union  following  a 
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Soviet  attempt  at  a  disarming  counterforce  attack.  The  main  elements 
of  the  American  strategic  forces  are  (a)  the  offensive  forces;  that  is, 
the  ICBM  force,  the  SLBM  force,  and  the  bomber  force,  (b  )  the  defen¬ 
sive  forces;  that  Is,  air  defenses  and  the  BMD  system,  which,  if 
constructed,  provide  some  protection  for  land-based  elements  of  the 
offensive  forces,  and  (c)  the  National  Command  Authority  (NCA)  which 
controls  the  forces. 

PROVIDING  NO  INCENTIVE  FOR  THE  SOVIET  UNION  TO  STRIKE  THE  UNITED 
STATES  FIRST  IN  A  CRISIS 

This  criterion  makes  more  demanding  the  requirement  for  survi- 
vable  offensive  forces  and  their  controlling  communications.  The 
stability  Implication  Is  that,  at  least  at  the  level  of  a  major 
strategic  exchange,  the  American  force  is  a  defensive  one  and  not 
aggressive. 

PREVENTING  THE  SOVIET  UNION  FROM  GAINING  THE  ABILITI  TO  CAUSE  CONSIDERABLY 
GREATER  URBAN / INDUSTRIAL  DAMAGE  THAN  THE  UNITED  STATES  COULD  INFLICT  UPON 
THE  SOVIET  UNION  IN  A  NUCLEAR  WAR 

This  equal  damage  criterion  for  a  strategic  nuclear  exchange  could 
create  requirements  for  American  forces  far  In  excess  of  those  now 
programmed. 

Since  the  United  States  has  adopted  a  second-strike  retaliatory 
capability  as  Its  basic  posture,  this  criterion  means  that  It  must  be 
prepared  to  absorb  or  blunt  (with  defense  systems)  the  worst  that  the 
Soviet  Union  can  Inflict  upon  It  In  a  first  strike,  and  then  use  its 
surviving  forces  to  Inflict  equivalent  urban/ Industrial  damage  upon 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  appears  to  be  only  one  way  to  meet  this 
requirement:  the  maintenance  of  a  force  structure  of  such  tremendous 
numbers  and  such  high  survival  characteristics  that  sufficient  forces 
would  be  able  to  survive  a  hlgh-lntenslty  counterforce  attack  and 
thereafter  penetrate  Soviet  defenses  and  accomplish  their  assignments. 

Under  most  circumstances  this  would  presuppose  effective  defenses 
against  Soviet  aircraft  and  ballistic  missiles;  If  so,  the  requirements 
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of  this  criterion  go  considerably  further  than  those  of  the  fourth 
criterion,  which  only  specified  that  there  be  defenses  against  small 
attacks  or  accidental  launches. 

If  the  American  defenses  were  sufficient  to  ensure  the  ability  to 
fulfill  the  requirement,  there  would  be  a  much  greater  possibility  for 
use  of  offensive  forces  in  limited  strategic  operations.  A  known 
Intended  use  of  these  forces  In  limited  operations  would  tend  to 
extend  their  deterrent  credibility  to  lower  levels  of  conflict. 

Implementation  of  this  criterion  would  certainly  reinforce  the 
need  for  a  more  effective  civil  defense  program  than  is  now  in  effect 
and  a  more  extensive  BMO  program. 

DEFENDING  AGAINST  DAMAGE  FROM  SMALL  ATTACKS  OR  ACCIDENTAL  LAUNCHES 

This  is  a  criterion  for  a  limited  purpose.  Yet  even  such  a 
limited  defensive  capability  could  have  tav -reaching 
Implications:  it  could  reduce  the  possibility  of  war  resulting  from 
accidental  launches, one  from  attacks  of  concealed  origin  undertaken 
by  nations  with  limited  numbers  of  nuclear  weapons  systems.  It  also 
Implies  a  requirement  for  a  light  area  BMD  for  the  United  States. 

It  could  make  defense  against  the  Chinese  threat  manageable 
for  a  number  of  years,  as  well  as  protect  against  limited  use  of 
strategic  weapons  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  should  make  the  United  States  more  responsive  In  supporting 
Its  guarantees  to  allies  faced  with  attempted  Chinese  nuclear 
blackmail . 

Even  limited  American  BMD  deployment  would  Introduce  further 
uncertainty  into  Soviet  war  planning,  thereby  decreasing  the  chance 
of  surprise  attack. 

Limited  deplo)nnent  of  such  defenses  would  serve  as  a  laboratory 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  BMD  systems  and  provide  research  and 
dev'<ilopment  information  upon  which  future  systems  could  be  based. 

2 .  Four  Additional  "Deduced”  Criteria 

In  addition  to  the  four  criteria  presented  by  the  Secretary  of 
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Dcfense>  four  ot'aets  have  been  deduced  from  the  1970,  1971,  and  1972 
Presidential  foreign  policy  reports  to  Congress: 

5.  MAItlTAINim  MlERICAl]  RESPONSE  FLEXIBILITY  AND  UNCERTAINTY  FOR 
LEVELS  OF  RESPONSE  BELOW  MAJOR  NUCLEAR  ATTACK  UPON  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

6.  MAINTAINING  A  MIX  OF  FORCES  WHICH  WILL  PROVIDE  HEDGES  AGAINST 
A  SOVIET  TECHNOLOGICAL  BREAKTHROUGH  IN  ANY  SPECIFIC  CATEGORY 
OF  OFFENSIVE  OR  DEFENSIVE  FORCES,  AND  WHICH  WILL  COMPLICATE 
THE  SOVIET  STRATEGIC  FORCE  POSTURE  PLANNING  PROBLEM. 

7.  MAINTAINING  THE  CAPABILITY  TO  EVALUATE  QUICKLY  DAMAGE  SUFFERED 
BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  DIRECT  ATTACKS  AND  TO  DETERMINE  DAMAGE 
INFLICTED  UPON  THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND  ITS  ALLIES,  AS  WELL  AS  THE 
NUMBERS  AW  LOCATIONS  OF  REMAINING  SOVIET  NUCLE7iR  FORCES. 

8.  MAINTAINING  A  POSTURE  WHICH  DENIES  THE  SOVIET  UNION  A  PERCEP^ 

TION  THAT  IT  CAN  GAIN  NUCLEAR  SUPERIORITY. 

To  list  all  of  the  many  conditions  and  requirements  which  the  American 
military  posture  should  be  designed  to  meet  is  not  possible.  Rowever,  the 
four  listed  above,  when  added  to  those  given  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
should  be  sufficient  to  determine  the  military  requirements  for  American 
strategic  forces.  It  is  realized  that,  due  to  political  and  financial 
constraints,  as  well  as  differences  of  opinion  a$  to  actual  requirements, 

V 

a  strategic  posture  which  would  be  effective  in  deterrence  at  all  levels 
and  simultaneously  be  fully  capable  of  war-fighting  will  not  always  be 
maintained.  The  difference  between  the  forces  provided  by  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  when  it  is  decided  to  provide  forces  lesser  than  those 
required  to  satisfy  the  criteria,  establishes  the  level  of  risk  the 
government  is  willing  to  accept. 

Even  if  requirements  and  funds  for  forces  which  would  fully  satisfy 
the  criteria  be  provided,  it  is  possible  that  the  resulting  posture  would 
not  be  the  ideal  by  the  time  it  came  into  being,  because  of  the  long 
lead-time  of  new  weapons  systems  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  forecast  of 
the  Soviet  posture  they  would  be  expected  to  counterbalance. 


MAINTAINING  AMERICAN  RESPONSE  FLEXIBILITY  AND  UNCERTAINTY  FOR  LEVELS 
OF  RESPONSE  BELOW  MJOR  NUCLEAR  ATTACK  UPON  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  United  States,  constrained  by  the  interaction  of  its  strategic 
posture  with  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  finds  itself  at  the  present  time 
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restricted  essentially  to  a  retaliatory  attack  inflicting  unacceptable 
damage  as  a  strategic  response. to  all-out  Soviet  aggression  against  the 
United  States  or  its  vital  interests. 

With  such  a  capability  as  the  basis  of  American  strategy,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  forced  to  conclude  that  thdre  is  a  possibility 
of  its  use,  if  Soviet  behavior  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  American 
tolerance.  Even  if  Soviet  perception  of  the  probability  of  an  American 
retaliatory  attack  is  replaced  by  uncertainty  regarding  the  nature  of 
American  responses,  that  ultimate  capability  combined  with  the  danger 
of  escalation  to  its  use  should  have  significant  deterrence  value  where 
vital  American  Interests  are  Involved. 

However,  this  view  has  begun  to  appear  to  American  planners  of 
dubious  deterrent  value  against  a  wide  range  of  unacceptable  Soviet 
actions,  especially  where  the  aggression  moves  from  an  attack  against 
the  United  States  to,  for  example,  a  limited  nuclear  attack  against  an 
ally.  The  United  States  has  too  much  at  stake  to  depend  exclusively  upon 
its  strategic  offensive  forces  to  deter  this  latter  kind  of  action. 
Indeed,  a  deliberate  "unacceptable-damage"  strike  against  the  Soviet 
Union  in  response  to  limited  attacks  does  not  seem  to  be  a  prudent  U.S. 
response.  The  wide  gap  between  the  kind  of  response  and  the  type  of 
aggression  also  erodes  the  credibility  of  using  strategic  deterrents  at 
lesser  levels  of  conflict  and  might  actually  encourage  such  actions.  To 
prevent  this,  credible  deterrents  must  be  provided  which  will  leave  no 
ambiguity  as  to  the  level  for  which  they  are  designed. 

Lower  levels  of  aggression  should  be  deterred  by  having  sufficient 
forces  to  meet  such  attacks  and  make  it  clear  that  the  improbability  of 
success  outweighs  the  potential  gain  to  the  aggressor.  Forces  for  such 
missions  could  be  assigned  to  combat  units  directly  or  held  in  reserve 
for  use  as  they  are  needed. 

This  concept  might  be  most  effectively  accomplished  by  adding 
options  to  the  American  strategic  forces,  thereby  introducing  flexi¬ 
bility  to  the  present  relatively  rigid  posture.  This  should  Increase 
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the  credibility  of  the  use  of  such  forces,  and  simultaneously  Include 
an  element  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  ability  to  limit  their  use  below 
the  level  of  major  nuclear  exchange. 

For  the  purpose  of  extended  deterrence,  capabilities  for  limited 
strategic  operations  would  enhance  American  response  flexibility  to 
actions  at  levels  belcw  the  outbreak  of  war.  But  should  war  actually 
occur,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  confine  the  conflict  to  the  theater 
forces.  To  do  this  requires  various  types  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
available  to  augment  conventional  capabilities.  Here,  too,  the 
uncertainty  of  the  level  and  type  of  response  should  be  maintained,  with 
the  actual  application  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  to  be  determined  by 
the  political-military  situation  that  would  exist  once  a  conflict  had 
begun. 

MAINTAINING  A  MIX  OF  FORCES  WHICH  WILL  PROVIDE  HEDGES  AGAINST  A  SOVIET 
TECHNOLOGICAL  BREAKTHROUGH  IN  ANY  SPECIFIC  CATEGORY  OF  OFFENSIl'E  OR 
DEFENSIVE  FORCES^  AND  WHICH  WILL  COMPLICATE  THE  SOVIET  STRATEGIC 
FORCE  POSTURE  PLANNING  PROBLEM 

The  requirement  for  a  mix  of  strategic  forces  does  not  specify  the 
number  of  force  components;  the  United  States  has  chosen  the  triad.  It 
has  two  basic  values.  First,  il  ..stitutes  a  prudent  hedge  against 
the  possibility  that  the  opponent  may  seriously  degrade  the  American 
deterrent  by  making  a  technological  breakthrough  in  defense  against  a 
single  American  system.  Second,  it  creates  doubt  in  the  Soviet  planner's 
mind  that  a  military  action  he  is  contemplating  can  succeed  without 
the  risk  of  triggering  unacceptable  retaliation. 

None  of  the  components  of  the  strategic  triao  is  perfect,  yet 
each  makes  a  contribution  to  the  quality  of  deterrence.  Each  component 
has  its  weaknesses,  and  each  its  own  strengths  in  its  deterrent  role. 

Time  has  a  way,  however,  of  seeing  a  counterforce  developed  for  each 
force.  The  rate  at  which  the  counterforce  is  developed  is  difficult 
to  predict,  although  it  is  generally  related  to  the  degree  of  effort 
devoted  to  the  force  and  its  counter. 


The  land-based  ICBM  appeared  to  the  the  ultimate  weapon  when 
first  introduced.  But  in  a  very  few  years  protective  silos  and 
hardening  were  needed.  Indeed,  the  requirement  for  the  latter 
constantly  increased  as  the  accuracy  of  Soviet  missiles  improved. 

The  point  has  been  reached  where  hardening  alone  is  of  dubious  value, 
and  specific  ABM  defenses  have  had  to  be  programmed.  As  to  the  pene¬ 
tration  problem:  first  ttere  was  the  single  warhead  with  the  main  concern 
that  it  would  bum  up  in  re-entering  the  atmosphere.  Soon  hardening, 
decoys,  and  other  penetration  aids  were  considered  essential  to  protect 
against  mar.-made  interference.  These  were  shortly  thereafter  followed 
by  multiple  re-entry  vehicles  (MRV)  and  multiple  independently-targeted 
reentry  vehicles  (MIRV) ,  to  provide  a  hedge  against  loss  of  portions 
of  the  force  either  before  launch  or  enroute  to  target.  The  time  lapse 
of  these  progressions  has  been  exceptionally  short  in  comparison  with 
the  normal  action-reaction  of  offensive  versus  defensive  weaponry  in 
the  arsenals.  As  this  process  continues,  it  will  make  essential  more 
survival  methods  and  improved  penetration  techniques,  if  American 
weapons  systems  arc  to  be  effective  in  their  deterrent  or  actual-use 
roles. 

The  strength  of  the  ICBM  is  that  it  is  a  known,  available,  ready, 
and  controllable  system,  until  the  moment  of  launch,  and  which  is 
accepted  by  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  capable  of  being 
launched  should  that  be  decided  upon  by  the  United  States. 

Its  weaknesses  are  that  should  the  Soviet  Union  launch  a  counter¬ 
force  attack  in  an  effort  to  destroy  it  before  launch,  considerable 
damage  would  be  done  to  the  American  ICBM  force,  with  collateral 
damage  as  well.  Also,  as  the  Soviet  Union  increases  the  number  of  its  lC9fs 
and  moves  toward  MRVs  and  MIRVs,  there  is  a  danger  that  it  might  con¬ 
clude  that  it  has  sufficient  force,  offensively  and  defensively, 
to  negate  or  make  acceptable  the  damage  expected  from  the  surviving 
Adierican  force,  even  if  launched  in  a  counter- value  mode. 
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The  submarine-launched  ballistic  missile  force  has  vast  areas  of 
the  oceans  in  which  to  roam.  This  in  itself  appears  to  make  them 
significantly  less  vulnerable  to  attack  than  land-based  systems,  at 
least  up  to  the  point  of  weapons  launch.  But  the  dangers  of  Soviet 
breakthroughs  in  antisubmarine  warfare  and  the  requirement  for  additional 
target  coverage  inland  from  the  Soviet  shores  have  led  to  the  necessity 
for  Increases  in  the  range  of  SLBHs.  threat  of  Soviet  ABM  defenses, 

in  combination  with  defenses  against  the  submarine  itself,  has  produced 
the  requirements  for  MIRVs  deployed  on  the  Poseidon  missile.  This 
force  continues  to  have  a  high  probability  of  survival  for  the  seaborne 
portion;  its  known  reliability  with  its  ability  to  launch  quickly  gives 
a  high  probability  of  successful  launch.  It  has  the  accuracy  sufficient 
for  its  countervalue  role.  The  problems  center  on  the  possibilities  that 
(1)  a  counter  could  exist  T-rithout  being  known  until  it  was  used  against 
the  force  in  a  crisis  sltnation,  and  (2)  communications  between  the 
vessels  and  the  national  connand  authority  could  be  disrupted. 

The  bomber  component  of  the  triad,  even  the  alert  portion  of  the 
force,  is  subject  to  the  danger  of  destruction  before  launch  due  to 
lessening  warning  time  as  the  threat  from  Soviet  missile-submarines 
increases.  This  danger  may  be  reduced,  but  not  eliminated,  by  moving 
to  inland  bases,  by  ABM  defenses  associated  with  the  bases,  or  by 
speed-up  of  the  fly-out  procedure.  Once  launched,  the  bombers  will 
face  the  problems  of  refueling  from  tankers  and  the  difficulty  of 
penetration  to  target  through  increasing  anti-aircraft  defenses,  including 
airborne  control  of  Soviet  off-shore  Interceptors.  The  B-1  type 
of  aircraft,  incorporating  many  improvements  to  assist  in  the  pene¬ 
tration  problem.  Including  stand-off  missiles,  is  designed  to  have  an 
acceptable  capability  to  perform  its  missions.  The  value  of  the 
bomber  is  its  ability  to  deliver  heavy  loads  to  a  number  of  targets, 
to  report  the  damage  inflicted,  and  its  recallabllity  and  controllability 
enroute  to  target.  In  addition,  bombers  complicate  the  Soviet  defensive 
problem. 
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The  vulnerability  of  each  of  the  triad's  components  makes  them 
interdependent  in  guaranteeing  the  technical  credibility  of  the  American 
deterrent.  While  a  technological  breakthrough  against  a  single 
component  might  render  it  at  least  temporarily  impotent,  the  presence 
of  multiple  components  makes  the  prospect  of  the  combined  deterrent 
force  blng  rendered  ineffective  extremely  unlikely.  Moreover,  the 
presence  of  multiple  components  requires  effort  to  nullify  them  to 
be  spread  rather  than  concentrated  upon  a  single  one,  thereby  further 
diminishing  the  likelihood  of  across-the-board  breakthroughs.  In 
addition,  the  effort  required  to  prepare  and  maintain  defenses  against 
a  variety  of  weapons  systems  decreases  the  amount  of  resources  and 
effort  which  could  otherwise  be  devoted  to  offensive  systems. 

MAINTAINnG  THE  CAPABILITY  TO  EVALUATE  QUICKLY  DAIAGE  SUFFERED  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  FROM  DIRECT  ATTACKS  AND  TO  DETERMINE  DAMAGE  INFLICTED 
UPON  THE  SOVIET  UNION  AlW  ITS  ALLIES,  >45  NELL  45  THE  NUMBERS  AND 
LOCATIONS  OF  REMAINING  SOVIET  NUCLEAR  FORCES. 

Should  the  United  States  ever  find  itself  the  object  of  a  nuclear 
attack,  whether  it  be  a  single  explosion  or  an  attempted  disarming 
attack,  the  confusion  v?hich  is  likely  to  prevail  could  lead  to  very 
unrealistic  evaluations  of  the  damage  suffered,  and  interfere  with  its 
capability  to  continue  functioning  as  a  nation.  In  such  a  situation 
it  would  be  more  important  than  ever  that  national  capabilities  be 
under  cool  scrutiny  in  order  to  determine  the  appropriate  U.S.  response 
and  actions. 

The  scale  of  the  problem  can  be  recalled  in  the  absolute  maze  of 
rumors  which  immediately  followed  Pearl  Harbor:  the  West  Coast  braced 
itself  for  a  Japanese  invasion,  while  the  East  Coast  prepared  to  repel 
a  German  task  force  allegedly  approaching  the  coast;  in  the  middle  of 
the  country,  authorities  were  dispersing  aircraft,  reinforcing  buildings 
with  sandbags,  and  digging  trenches  as  precautions  against  Japanese  or 
German  air  raids.  However  unbelievable  in  retrospect,  considering  that 
It  took  almost  three  years  to  launch  an  attack  some  twenty  miles  across 
the  English  Channel,  the  potential  danger  of  major  confusion  is  clear. 


Consequently,  there  is  a  requirement,  in  case  of  attack,  for  an 
infonnation  system  which  will  survive  and  have  the  capability  to  determine 
promptly;  (1)  the  number  and  types  of  weapons  which  have  been 
employed  in  the  attack;  (2)  the  types  of  vehicles  used  in  delivery,  and 
their  original  location;  (3)  the  scale  of  damage  and  casualties  Inflicted 
upon  the  United  States;  (4)  the  potential  fallout  with  its  forecast 
patterns;  (5)  the  ability  of  officials  to  cope  with  local  situations; 

(6)  the  numbers,  types,  location  and  control  mechanism  of  surviving 
American  forces;  and  (7)  the  ability  to  retarget  surviving  offensive 
forces  if  necessary.  Such  an  information  system  would  be  necessary  to 
determine  the  actual  national  condition  and  to  evaluate  remaining  military 
capabilities. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  to  have  the  capability  to  evaluate  as 
completely  as  possible  the  remaining  Soviet  military  capability:  for 
example,  which  missile  silos  are  empty  and  which  have  not  yet  been 
fired;  and  which  air  bases  are  occupied  and  how  they  are  equipped.  In 
addition,  the  condition  of  American  allies  needs  to  be  evaluated.  These 
comprise  essential  elements  which  may  determine  the  retargeting  of  the 
American  forces. 

MAINTAIUING  A  POSTURE  WHICH  DEHIES  THE  SOVIET  UNIOH  A  PERCEPTION  THAT 
IT  CAN  GAIN  NUCLEAR  SUPERIORITY 

President  Nixon  outlined  this  criterion  when  he  stated  to  Congress 

that: 

"Our  strategic  forces  must  be  numerous  enough,  efficient  enough 
and  deployed  in  such  a  way  that  an  aggressor  will  always  know  that 
the  sure  result  of  a  nuclear  attack  against  us  is  unacceptable 
damage  from  our  retaliation.  That  makes  it  imperative  that  our 
strategic  power  not  be  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  state.  Thus,^^ 

I  am  committed  to  my  pledge  to  keep  our  strategic  forces  strong." 

It  may  be  difficult  to  define  superiority,  because  in  this  period  of 
exceedingly  limited  defensive  forces  coupled  with  massively  destructive 
offensive  forces,  it  can  be  argued  that  there  is  questionable  military 
or  political  advantage  in  limited  margins  of  megatonnage  or  numbers  of 

*■  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970s.  Buildlnjg  for  Peace:  a  Report  to  the 
Congress  by  Richard  Nixon,  February  25,  1971  (Washington,  D.C. :  GPO, 

1971)  p.  167.  Hereinafter  cited  as  Nixon,  Foreign  Policy  Report  1971. 
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weapons  held  by  one  adversary  relative  to  the  other,  so  long  as  the 
conditions  of  the  unacceptable  damage  criterion  are  observed.  Nuclear 
inferiority,  however,  should  be  less  difficult  to  define.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  U.S.  inferiority  would  presumably  be  met  if  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  would  perceive  that  the  Soviet  Union  held  such  a 
margin  of  military  capability  that  it  could  deny  the  United  States  the 
capability  to  inflict  unacceptable  damage  upon  the  Soviet  homeland. 

Such  a  perceived  relative  capability  would  quickly  reduce  the 
United  States  to  second  power  level,  with  all  its  implications,  not 
only  for  the  United  States,  but  for  the  U.S.  allies  as  well.  The 
problem,  as  President  Nixon  has  stated,  "is  political  and  defensive: 
to  deny  other  countries  the  ability  to  impose  their  will  on  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  under  the  weight  of  strategic  military  superiority."^ 
In  order  to  prevent  such  coercion,  the  Soviet  Union  should  not  reach  a 
stage  in  which  it  believes  that  it  has  this  kind  of  capability.  The 
United  States  needs,  therefore,  communications  which  cannot  be  targeted 
with  sufficient  assurance  that  the  Soviet  planner  believes  he  could 
destroy  America's  control  over  its  offensive  forces.  The  United  States 
also  needs  to  ensure  the  viability  of  its  strategic  offensive  forces 
against  the  threat  of  accurate  counterforce  strike.  The  U.S.  strategic 
posture  must  be  such  that  the  President  will  never  have  to  face  the 
decision  whether  he  needs  to  launch  the  retaliatory  force. 


Nixon,  Foreign  Policy  Report  1970.  p.  122 
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C .  THE  STRATEGIES 


The  range  of  possible  strategies  which  could  be  distinguished  both 
conceptually  and  In  terns  of  technical  characteristics  is  too  broad  to  be 
adequately  analyzed  in  this  study.  Within  this  range,  however,  a  smaller 
and  more  practical  number  can  be  chosen,  if  certain  constraints  a'^e  accepted: 
(1)  the  strategies  should  be  largely  dependent  upon  the  kinds  of  strategic 
weaponry  that  are  currently  available;  (2)  the  technology  of  those  weapons 
systems  which  might  further  be  required  to  support  a  particular  strategy  should 
be  in  hand  or  under  development;  (3)  the  force  postures  required  by  the 
strategies  should  be  such  that  they  could  be  attained  and  maintained  by  a 
reasonable  effort  of  the  American  economic  and  Industrial  capability;  (4)  and 
each  strategy  should  be  politically  acceptable  to  at  least  a  significant 
portion  of  the  governmental  and  intellectual  community  concerned  with  national 
defense. 

With  these  factors  taken  into  consideration,  four  strategies  will  be 
analyzed  against  the  criteria: 

e  Assured  Destruction  (Land/Sea  Option) 

•  Assured  Destruction  (Bluewater  Option) 

•  Denial  Strategy 

•  Assured  Survival  Strategy 

The  concept,  implications,  and  general  requirements  of  each  strategy 
are  set  forth  below.  Rather  than  presenting  a  detailed  version  of  each 
strategy,  their  more  general  framework  is  discussed. 

1 .  Assured  Destruction  (Land/Sea  Option) 

a.  Concept 

•  The  United  States  will  maintain  a  second-strike  force  adequate  to 
deter  an  all-out  surprise  attack  upon  its  strategic  forces.  This  will 
require  sufficient  forces  that  can  render  unacceptable  damage  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  in  a  retaliatory  attack. 

•  The  dangers  Inherent  in  the  use  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
should  be  sufficient  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from  resort  to  such  weapons 
in  all  first-use  circumstances. 
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b.  Implications 

•  The  American  posture  Is  basically  designed  for  the  capability 
to  deter,  rather  than  wage,  strategic  nuclear  war. 

e  The  United  States  must  maintain  Che  credibility  of  a  survivable 
retaliatory  force  able  to  Inflict  an  unacceptable  level  of  urban/ 
industrial  damage  upon  the  Soviet  Union. 

e  No  appreciable  American  national  entity  damage-limiting  capability 
is  Involved. 

e  There  need  not  be  a  parity  of  damage  capability  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

e  An  American  second-strike  urban/lndustrlal  damage  capability 
against  the  Soviet  Union  is  maintained. 

•  Restraint  in  situations  which  may  lead  to  confrontation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  should  guide  American  policy. 

•  The  United  States  will  not  attempt  to  achieve  a  first-strike 
counterforce  capability  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

c.  Requirements 

•  Known  and  recognized  survivability  of  American  strategic 
offensive  forces,  with  the  communications  required  to  assure 
launch  upon  decision. 

e  Various  types  of  weapons  systems  as  Insurance  that  the  vulner¬ 
ability  of  one  system  will  not  negate  the  deterrent  (at  least 
a  triad). 

•  Offensive  forces  which  can  deliver  (launch,  penetrate,  and 
Impact)  nuclear  weapons  upon  the  aggressor's  urban/lndustrlal 
centers,  even  If  operating  within  a  degraded  environment. 

2.  Assured  Destruction  (Blue-Water  Option) 

a .  Concept 

e  The  United  States  would  transfer  all  of  its  strategic  offensive 
forces  to  seaborne  systems:  the  ballistic  missiles  would  be 
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deployed  in  either  submarines  or  on  surface  vessels,  or  both, 
possibly  to  be  complemented  by  carrier-borne  aircraft. 

•  If  strategic  defensive  forces  were  desired,  they  would  be 
primarily  at  sea  (e.g.,  SABMIS),  although  point  defenses  of 
command,  control  and  communications  would  be  required  on  land. 

•  The  United  States  would  maintain  a  second-strike  capability 
adequate  to  deter  an  all-out  surprise  attack  upon  its  strategic 
force  posture. 

b.  Implications 

a  This  posture  is  basically  one  of  deterrence  without  a  war-fighting 
capability. 

e  This  posture  would  tend  to  keep  the  effects  of  an  enemy  counterforce 
strike  away  from  American  territory. 

•  This  posture  would  reduce  the  incentive  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
attack  military  targets  in  the  United  States. 

•  This  posture  greatly  reduces  at  the  present  stage  of  technology, 
force  vulnerability  and  would  therefore  provide  a  highly  secure 
second-strike  force. 

•  A  strategic  second-strike  capability,  in  conjunction  with  American 
capabilities  at  lower  levels,  should  deter  Soviet  military 
adventurism. 

•  A  second-strike  capability  implies  a  countervalue  rather  than  a 
counterforce  capability. 

•  The  second-strike  capability  also  implies  the  ability  to  deliver 
various  predetermined  levels  of  damage  upon  the  Soviet  Union, 

up  to  the  level  of  "unacceptable  damage." 

a  No  appreciable  national  entity  damage-limiting  capability  is 
Involved . 
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•  Parity  of  damage  capability  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  necessarily  a  requlrtanent . 

c.  Requirements 

e  Known  and  accepted  survivability  of  American  seaborne  strategic 
offensive  forces,  with  the  conmunlcatlons  required  to  assure 
launch  on  decision. 

a  Offensive  forces  which  can  deliver  (launch,  penetrate,  and  impact) 
nuclear  weapons  upon  the  aggressor's  urban/industrial  centers, 
even  If  operating  from  a  degraded  environment. 

3.  The  Strategic  Concept  of  Denial 

a .  Concept 

e  To  deny  other  nations  the  ability  to  Impose  their  will  upon  the 

United  States  and  Its  allies  under  the  weight  of  strategic  military 
superiority.  This  denial  capability  should  extend  to  any  level 
of  confrontation  which  may  arise. 

e  The  Soviet  Union  must  be  denied  the  perception  or  conclusion 
that  the  United  States  Is  operating  from  a  position  of  weakness 
or  that  It  Is  surrendering  Its  prcanlnence  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world. 

e  A  mix  of  forces  (e.g.,  the  triad)  would  appear  to  be  an  essential 
element  of  this  strategy. 

e  A  declared  intention  for  limited  use  of  strategic  weaponry  might 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  this  strategy  to  deter  Soviet 
aggression. 

b.  Implications 

e  The  Soviet  Union  must  be  denied  any  hope  that  It  can  develop  the 
capability  for  delivery  of  a  first  strike  against  the  United  States 
without  Incurring  the  risk  of  receiving  unacceptable  damage  In 
retaliation. 
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Nixon,  Foreign  Policy  Report  1970.  p.  122 


•  Where  vital  American  Interests  wo>.Ud  be  Irreparably  damaged 
by  successful  aggression,  the  opponent  should  recognize 
that  the  United  States  and  Its  allies  would  have  the  will 
and  determination  to  resist. 

e  The  Soviet  Union  must  be  denied  the  belief  that  It  could 

quantitatively  or  qualitatively  Improve  Its  strategic  forces 
to  the  point  of  achieving  acknowledged  superiority  over  the 
United  States. 

•  The  posture  should  be  designed  to  force  the  Soviet  Union  to 
allocate  more  for  defensive  weaponry  In  order  to  limit  Its 
resources  for  offensive  forces. 

o  Even  In  the  early  stage  of  U.S.  weapons  systems  development, 

there  should  be  selective  disclosure  to  erode  Soviet  confidence 
that  the  USSR  can  achieve  strategic  superiority. 

•  Frustration  of  Soviet  attempts  to  achieve  superiority  should 
hopefully  move  the  USSR  toward  perceiving  advantages  In  n 
negotiating  a  survival  strategy. 

•  The  Soviet  Union  should  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  use  its 
Increasing  strategic  capability  for  blackmail  purposes  against 
American  allies. 

c .  Requirements 

•  Maximum  strength  and  cohesiveness  of  national  and  alliance 
power  to  project  a  perception  of  will  to  use  the  forces,  if 
necessary. 

•  Survivable  offensive  forces  which  can  deliver  (launch,  penetrate, 
and  Impact)  unacceptable  damage  upon  an  aggressor  after 
suffering  an  attempted  disarming  strike. 

•  Forces  to  negate  attempted  Soviet  aggression  against  vital 
American  Interests  at  the  levels  at  which  It  occurs,  including 
below  the  level  of  a  major  nuclear  strike. 
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•  The  provision  of  sufficient  military  capabilities  to  serve  as  I 

hedges  against  Soviet  advantages  gained  through  secrecy. 

•  An  active  and  comprehensive  American  research  and  development 
program  in  the  field  of  strategic  weaponry. 

•  A  rapidly  convertible  or  standby  production  capability  which 
could  quickly  be  put  into  operation  if  and  when  required. 

4.  The  Strategic  Concept  of  Assured  Survival 

a .  Concept 

•  The  United  States  must  maintain  a  defensive  capability  suffi-  ' 

dent  to  assure  that  should  deterrence  fail,  the  war  outcome 

would  favor  the  United  States  to  the  extent  that  as  a  minimum 
it  would  survive  as  a  national  entity. 

e  The  United  States  must  also  maintain  strategic  offensive  forces 
sufficient  to  deter  a  strategic  attack.  t 

e  The  United  States  should  maintain  both  the  forces  and  the 

Li 

command  and  control  systems  necessary  to  permit  wide  options 

for  nuclear  use  in  crisis  or  limited  war  situations.  !  { 

iJ 

b.  Implications 

)  1 

•  There  should  be  a  war  fighting  capability.  ^ 

•  The  American  offensive  forces  should  maintain  a  damage- 
limiting  counterforce  capability  against  Soviet  strategic 
offensive  forces. 

•  The  United  States  should  maintain  sufficient  strategic 
offensive  forces  to  employ  them  as  necessary— an  assured 
destruction  capability  against  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
necessarily  be  required  because  national  survival  would 
not  be  based  on  deterrence  alone. 
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•  The  United  States  should  maintain  active  and  passive 
strategic  defensive  forces  sufficient  to  assure  national 
entity  survival.  This  would  decrease  the  possibility  of 
massive  loss  of  life  on  both  sides.  It  would  deter  the 
political  threat  of  attacks  by  smaH  nuclear  powers. 

•  There  should  be  no  sharp  distinction  between  strategic 
and  other  forces.  The  degree  of  force  necessary  would 
be  applied  as  required. 

•  This  strategy  would  require  a  hlgh-lnvestment  In  R&D 
and  a  deployment  competition  in  which  American  tech¬ 
nological  qualitative  superiority  would  be  the  goal; 
however,  this  competition  could  be  controlled  through 
arms  control  agreements  that  could  lead  to  mutual 
assured  survival  postures. 

•  A  mutual  assured  survival  posture  arranged  through 
negotiations  could  constrain  each  side  in  the  inter¬ 
national  arena  to  political  leverage  below  the  degree 
which  a  superiority  posture  is  believed  to  permit. 

c.  Requirements 

•  Advanced  defensive  systems  to  defend  the  national  entity 
as  well  as  military  forces,  including  an  effective  civil 
defense  program  designed  for  protection  against  both 
blast  and  fallout. 

•  Strategic  forces  with  war  fighting  capabilities,  from 
limited  to  major  operations. 

•  Secure  command,  control,  and  communications  systems  for 
both  the  conduct  of  war  and  damage  determination. 

•  Conventional  and  tactical  nuclear  forces,  to  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  limited  strategic  operations, 
adequate  for  persuading  the  opponent  to  terminate 
his  aggression. 

•  American  national  budgets  sufficient  to  build  and 
maintain  qualitatively  superior  strategic  forces. 
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EVALUATION  OF  THE  STSATBGIES 


Having  examined  the  Implications  of  the  four  sufficiency  criteria 
announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  four  additional  "deduced 
criteria"  postulated  for  the  purpose  of  this  analysis,  the  next  step  Is 
to  use  these  criteria  to  make  a  comparative  evaluation  of  alternative 
strategies.  In  the  following  pages,  the  four  selected  strategies — Assured 
Destruction  (Land/Sea  Option),  Assured  Destruction  (Blue  Water  Option), 
Denial  Strategy,  and  Assured  Survival  Strategy — are  In  turn  judged  for 
the  degree  to  which  each  meets  the  sufficiency  criteria.  Many  of  these 
judgments  are  of  course  not  absolute  because  they  are  based  upon  con¬ 
tingencies  which  have  never  occurred  In  real  life.  Rather,  the 
judgments  made  nere  are  based  upon  a  consensual  evaluation  by  analysts 
with  extended  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  subject. 


STRATEGY  —  ASSURED  DESTRUCTION  (LAND/SEA  OPTION) 
Criteria 


1.  Maintain  second-strike 
capability  for  deter¬ 
ring  attack 


2.  Provide  no  incentive  for 
Soviet  first  strike  in 
a  crisis 


3.  Prevent  considerably 
greater  American  urban/ 
Industrial  damage  in  a 
strategic  exchange 


4.  Defend  against  damage 
from  small  attacks  and 
accidental  launches 


5.  Retain  flexibility  and 
uncertainty  of  response 


6.  Maintain  a  mix  of 
strategic  forces 


7.  Maintain  capability  for 
rapid  evaluation  of 
Soviet  and  American 
damage  and  remaining 
military  capabilities 

8.  Deny  a  Soviet  perception 
that  superiority  is 
possible 


The  strategic  posture  implied  in  this 
strategy  should  assure  a  second-strike 
retaliatory  capability  against  urban/ 
industrial  targets. 

The  assured  destruction  posture  should 
satisfy  this  critericn  by  definition 
of  the  second-strike  orientation  and 
because  of  the  limited-accuracy/ 
non-counterforce  role  of  the  offen¬ 
sive  forces. 

This  strategy  may  be  unlikely  to 
satisfy  this  criterion  for  several 
reasons:  the  Soviet  Union's  Inherent 
advantages  in  urban/lndustrlal  disper¬ 
sion,  the  second-strike  posture  of  the 
American  offensive  forces,  and  the 
disparity  in  warhead  yields  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  United  States. 

A  strict  assured-destruction  posture 
would  fail  to  satisfy  this  criterion, 
even  with  BMD  protection  for  the  ICBM 
force.  The  addition  of  an  area  BMD 
system  would  provide  the  desired 
capability. 

An  assured  destruction  posture  does 
little  to  provide  flexibility  of  use, 
though  a  certain  degree  of  uncertainty 
is  always  present  when  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  is  a  possibility. 

This  criterion  is  satisfied  by  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  present  triad  force  structure 
for  an  assured  destruction  strategy  and 
posture. 

Assured  destruction  strategy  does  not 
require  a  fineness  of  capability  and 
technique  in  this  area  due  to  its 
deterrent  orientation  and  retaliatory 
nature. 

An  assured  destruction  posture  hedges 
against  this  eventuality  because  of 
the  mix  forces,  but  is  less  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  case  or  specific  elements 
of  Soviet  capability  against  American 
weapons  systems. 
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STRATEGY  ~  ASSURED  DESTRUCTION  (BLUE-WATER  OPTION) 


Criteria 


1.  Maintain  second-strike 
capability  for  deterring 
attack 


2.  Provide  no  incentive  for 
Soviet  first  strike  in  a 
crisis 


3.  Prevent  considerably 
greater  American  urban/ 
industrial  damage  in  a 
strategic  exchange 

4.  Defend  against  damage 
from  small  attacks  and 
accidental  launches 


5.  Retain  flexibility  and 
uncertainty  of  response 


6.  Maintain  a  mix  of 
strategic  forces 

7.  Maintain  capability 
for  rapid  evaluation  of 
Soviet  and  American  damage 
and  remaining  military 
capabilities 

8.  Deny  a  Soviet  perception 
that  superiority  is 
pocsible 


High  confidence  cannot  be  assured  for 
an  extended  period  of  time,  since  the 
second-strike  capability  could  be 
negated  by  a  breakthrough  in  anti¬ 
submarine  warfare. 

This  criterion  should  be  satisfied 
(unless  a  breakthrough  in  ASW  takes 
place)  because  of  the  dispersion  and 
mobility  of  seaborne  forces  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  more  limited  accuracy  of 
these  second-strike  countervalue  forces. 

The  blue-water  option  tends  not  to 
satisfy  this  criterion  for  the  same 
reasons  as  in  the  land/sea  option  of 
assured  destruction  strategy. 

This  criterion  would  not  necessarily 
be  satisfied,  though  seaborne  BMD 
systems  (e.g. ,  SABMIS)  could  be  deployed 
to  deal  with  part  of  the  problem. 

The  blue-water  option's  force  struc¬ 
ture  could  provide  a  degree  of  flexi¬ 
bility,  depending  upon  the  concept  of 
operations  and  the  security  of  the 
communications  systems.  It  should 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  response 
uncertainty. 

By  definition,  this  criterion  would 
not  be  satisfied. 

As  a  force  structure  variant  of 
assured  destruction  strategy,  the 
blue-water  option  does  not  require 
high-confidence  capability  in  this 
area. 

Because  all  offensive  power  is  in 
one  type  of  weapon  system,  the  prospect 
of  a  single  breakthrough  which  could 
negate  the  American  offensive  forces 
could  be  perceived  by  the  Soviet  Union 
as  an  opportunity  to  achieve  superiority. 


STRATEGY  —  STRATEGIC  CONCEPT  OF  DENIAL 


Criteria 

1.  Maintain  second-strike  A  second-strike  capability  against 

capability  for  deterring  urban/lndustrlal  targets  that  Is 

attack  adequate  for  deterrence  should  be 

assured. 

This  criterion  should  be  satisfied, 
though  an  argument  could  be  made  that 
the  Increased  accuracy  envisioned  for 
portions  of  the  offensive  forces  could 
have  some  degree  of  a  destabilizing 
effect. 

The  denial  strategy  does  not  specific¬ 
ally  establish  a  requirement  for  this 
capability,  though  such  a  capability 
Is  not  ruled  out  by  any  Inherent  con¬ 
straints  upon  the  force  posture. 

A  requirement  for  such  a  capability  is 
not  specifically  established  In  the 
strategy,  but  such  a  capability  would 
be  subsumed  Into  the  need  for  defense 
against  demonstrative  attacks. 

5.  Retain  flexibility  and  The  denial  strategy  Is  particularly 

uncertainty  of  response  well  designed  for  both  :?exlblllty  of 

use  of  strategic  weapons  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  American  response. 

6.  Maintain  a  mix  of  This  criterion  should  be  satisfied, 

strategic  forces 


4.  Defend  against  damage 
from  small  attacks  and 
accidental  launches 


3.  Prevent  considerably 

greater  American  urban/ 
Industrial  damage  In  a 
strategic  exchange 


2.  Provide  no  Incentive  for 
Soviet  first  strike  In  a 
crisis 


7.  Maintain  capability  for 

rapid  evaluation  of  Soviet 
and  American  damage  and 
remaining  military  capa¬ 
bilities 


The  denial  strategy  liq>lies  that  this 
capability,  as  applied  not  only  to  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
to  American  allies  as  well,  would  be  a 
necessity. 


8.  Deny  a  Soviet  perception  The  capability  necessary  to  satisfy 

that  superiority  is  this  criterion  is  the  central  purpose 

possible  of  the  denial  strategy. 
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STRATEGY  ~  STRATEGIC  CONCEPT  OF  ASSURED  SURVIVAL 
Criteria 


I.  Maintain  second-strike 
capability  for  deterring 
attack 


2,  Provide  no  incentive  for 
Soviet  first  strike  in  a 
crisis 


3.  Prevent  considerably 
greater  American  urban/ 
industrial  damage  in  a 
strategic  exchange 

4.  Defend  against  damage 
from  small  attacks  and 
accidental  launches 

5.  Retain  flexibility  and 
uncertainty  of  response 

6.  Maintain  a  mix  of  stra¬ 
tegic  forces 


7.  Maintain  capability  for 
rapid  evaluation  of 
Soviet  and  American 
damage  and  remaining 
military  capabilities 

8.  Deny  a  Soviet  perception 
that  superiority  is 
possible 


Satisfaction  of  this  criterion  is 
inherent  in  the  strategy,  with  the 
degree  of  damage  inflicted  upon  the 
adversary  to  be  limited  to  that  re¬ 
quired  to  close  out  his  aggression. 
Total  destruction  of  the  adversary 
should  not  be  required  if  the  U.S. 
retains  a  survival  posture  under  the 
worst  conditions. 

The  force  posture  could  promote 
elements  of  further  Sovlet-Amerlcan 
strategic  arms  competition,  but 
should  discourage  a  Soviet  first- 
strike  attempt. 

This  criterion  would  be  satisfied, 
and  the  relative  condition  could 
possibly  be  changed  in  favor  of  the 
United  States. 

The  large-scale  defensive  capability 
of  the  force  posture  would  satisfy  this 
criterion. 

The  ability  to  apply  the  amount  of 
response  required  by  a  situation  is 
a  basic  feature  of  this  strategy. 

This  criterion  would  be  satisfied  by 
having  multiple  types  of  forces  for  a 
high-confidence  posture. 

The  command,  control,  and  communications 
capability  of  assured  survival  strategv 
should  satisfy  this  criterion. 


This  criterion  should  be  satisfied 
by  the  strategy. 


Table  2 


STRATEGIES  COMPARED  TO  THE  SUFPtCIENCV  CRITERIA 


STRATEGIES 

CRITERIA 

ASSURED 

DESTRUCTION 

flAND/SEA) 

ASSURED 
DESTRUCTION 
(  BLUE  WATER  ) 

DENIAL 

ASSURED 

SURVIVAL 

1 .  Second 

Strike 

'ea,  by  Definition 

Yes,  by  definition, 
but  lacks  safety 
factor  of  mix 

Yes 

Maybe.  As  defined 
this  strategy  does 
not  stress  retalia¬ 
tion 

2.  No  Soviet 
Incentive 
to  Strike 
First 

ves,  by  definition 
as  a  reactive 
strategy 

Yes,  by  definition 
as  a  reactive 
strategy 

Yes,  by 
definition 
to  ••deny" 
value  of 
first  strike 

Yes.  Defenses  will 
prevent  success  of 
first  strike 

3.  No  Greater 
Damage  by 
Soviets 

Maybe .  Not 
necessary  per 
definition.  U.S. 
cities  vulnerable 

Maybe.  U.S. 
cities  vulnerable 

Generally, 

Yes 

Yea,  by  definition 

A.  Defend 

Against 

Aceidentsl 

launch 

No,  at  least  not 
reqtilrcd  as  the 
strategy  Is 
defined 

No.  Even  with 

SABMIS) coverage 
of  CONUS  incomplete 

Partly.  Some 
strategic 
defense  is 
impl led 

Generally,  Yes,  by 
definltlop 

5.  Flexibility 
for  lesser 
Response 

No.  Generally 
poor  flexibility 
of  response,  by 
definition 

No,  but  this 
strategy  has  greater 
numbers  of  weapons 
available  for 
flexible  response 

Generally, 

Yes.  Forces 
would  be  de¬ 
signed  for 
more  flexibi¬ 
lity 

Generally,  Yes. 

High  defense  level 
gives  sx>re  chance 
for  flexible  res¬ 
ponse 

6.  Mix  of 

Nuclear 

Forces 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Generally,  Yes, 
although  high 
defense  level 
reduces  need  for 
mix 

7  Quick 

Evaluation 
of  Damage 

Partly.  This 
requirement  not 
at  high  level  as 
strategy  Is 
defined 

Partly,  by 
definition,  high 
degree  not  re¬ 
quired 

Yes.  Neces¬ 
sary  for 
success  of 
this  strategy 

Generally,  ves, 
but  not  to  same 
degree  as  Denial 
Strategy 

8  Deny 

Soviet 

Belief  can 
be  Superior 

Uncertain.  U.S. 
would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  retain 
quant Itatlve 
parity 

Uncertain.  Break¬ 
through  in  ASU 
could  shift 
advantage  to 

Soviets 

Yes,  by 
definition 

Generally,  ''et. 

U.S.  would  main¬ 
tain  not  less  chan 
qualitative  equality 

E.  RESULTS  OF  STRATEGY  EVALUATION 

The  results  of  the  evaluation  of  the  strategies  against  the  sufficiency 
criteria  are  shown  In  brief  In  Table  2.  As  can  be  seen,  the  two  assured 
destruction  strategies  compare  unfavorably  with  the  denial  and  assured 
survival  strategies.  One  could,  as  Is  often  done  In  analyses  of  this  kind, 
assign  numerical  values  to  each  of  the  evaluations,  and  add  the  column 
for  comparison.  This  method  has  a  generally  accepted  validity.  In  that 
the  aggregates  of  the  Judgment  values  tend  to  cancel  out  the  effect  of 
possible  errors  In  the  Individual  values.  By  this  method  (If  equal  weight 
were  given  to  each  criterion)  the  denial  and  assured  survival  strategies 
would  rank  highest,  with  scores  approximately  equal,  assured  destruction 
(land/sea  option)  would  rank  next,  and  the  blue  water  option  last.  However, 
this  refinement  Is  not  necessary;  the  purpose  of  the  analysis  Is  served  by 
ascertaining  the  relative  degree  to  which  each  strategy  meets  the  sufficiency 
test. 


1 .  Assured  Destruction  (Land/Sea) 

Evaluated  against  these  measurements,  the  "land/sea"  assured  destruction 
strategy  appears  to  be  comparatively  unsatisfactory.  A  significant  number  of 
the  criteria  are  Incompletely  satisfied  at  best,  and  some  thro*^  grave  doubt 
upon  the  efficacy  of  the  strategy  for  the  future. 

This  may  be  particularly  so  In  the  case  of  the  eighth  criterion,  that  of 
denying  a  Soviet  perception  that  attainment  of  a  position  of  relative 
strategic  superiority  is  possible:  "assured  destruction"  would  be  a  stable 
posture  only  if  it  were  mutually  accepted  and  pursued  by  both  nations.  If  it 
is  not,  and  one  side  expands  Its  forces  both  quantitatively  and/or  qualitatively 
in  order  to  create  a  perception  of  superiority,  then  the  other  side  would  risk 
finding  itself  eventually  in  a  position  of  actual  or  presumed  inferiority. 

2.  Assured  Destruction  (Blue  Water) 

The  blue-water  option  of  assured  destruction  strategy  appears  comparatively 
unsatisfactory  for  many  of  the  same  reasons  as  the  land/sea  option.  It  does  have 
the  virtue  of  making  the  whole  of  the  offensive  forces  as  relatively  survivable 
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as  possible  for  the  short  term  future;  but  in  so  doing,  it  also  increases 
the  likelihood  that  a  single  major  technological  breakthrough  in  anti¬ 
submarine  warfare  could  negate  the  survivability  of  those  forces.  As 
in  the  land/sea  option,  the  question  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  strategy 
depends  in  large  part  upon  whether  or  not  assured  destruction  is 
mutually  accepted  by  both  nations.  Another  important  weakness  is  that 
it  would  permit  the  Soviets  to  concentrate  their  resources  and  energies 
upon  one  type  of  defensive  problem,  or  upon  their  own  offensive  forces. 

A  major  point  to  be  considered  in  regard  to  these  first  two  options 
is  that  both  of  them,  since  they  are  force  posture  variants  of  the 
assured  destruction  strategy,  are  oriented  almost  entirely  toward  the 
deterrence  of  nuclear  war  through  fear  of  disastrous  consequences. 

While  the  latter  doubtless  makes  calculated  initiation  of  general  war 
Improbable,  neither  option  does  anything  of  significance,  in  the  event 
deterrence  should  fail,  to  provide  for  actual  defense  of  the  population 
and  the  national  entity. 

3 .  Denial  Strategy 

The  denial  strategy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  attractive  because  it 
appears  to  satisfy  the  criteria  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the 
previous  two.  Nonetheless,  the  strategic  concept  of  denial  is  not 
wholly  self-defining,  in  that  it  is  generally  a  reactive  strategy 
which  may  be  based  upon  insufficient  evidence.  A  principal  reason  for 
this  is  the  present  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  strategic  objectives,  intentions,  or  capabilities  for 
the  late  1970s,  an  area  of  Inadequate  understanding  not  yet  resolved 
either  by  the  on-going  dialogue  of  SALT  or  by  the  continuing  course 
cf  Soviet  strategic  weapons  development. 

A  denial  strategy  has  been  conceived  as  an  appropriate  response  to 
a  Soviet  attempt  to  achieve  superiority.  Since  it  is  therefore 
contingency-oriented--that  is,  since  force  structure  elements  are 
designed  to  nullify  Soviet  actions  that  could  otherwise  permit  unaccep¬ 
table  advantages  to  accrue  to  the  Soviet  Unlon--it  is  difficult  to  say 
except  in  general  terms  just  what  the  implementation  of  a  denial 
strategy  would  entail,  at  least  until  a  determination  of  Soviet  inten¬ 
tions  is  reached  and  the  purpose  of  Soviet  strategic  weapons  developments 
becomes  clear. 
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4.  Assured  Survival 


According  to  the  evaluation  of  the  strategies  against  the  criteria, 
assured  survival  strategy  would  be  the  laost  attractive  of  the  four, 
since  It  appears  to  satisfy  the  criteria  most  fully.  However,  It 
presents  Its  own  set  of  difficulties.  One  Is  that  It  may  not  be  wholly 
attainable  In  view  of  the  advancing  technological  capability  of  the 
Soviet  Union;  another  Is  the  possibility  that  American  action  to  liq>le- 
ment  this  strategy  could  pron^t  renewed  and  accelerated  arms  competition 
with  no  relative  gain.  There  Is  also  the  technical  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  BMD  technology,  now  or  In  the  future.  Is  or  will  be 
adequate  for  hlgh-conf Idence  population  defense.  Related  to  this  are 
the  doubts  of  success  associated  with  the  presumed  capability  for  a 
disarming  first  strike  by  strategic  weapons  used  In  a  defensive  role. 

F.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  >>t..ategle8  analyzed  in  this  chapter  have  been  selected  and 
defined  to  Illustrate  a  range  of  feasible  strategy  alternatives.  Each 
strategy  Is  feasible  of  Implementation,  In  that  each  would  start  with 
the  existing  strategic  posture  and,  without  a  radical  and  destabilizing 
shift  of  U.S.  policy,  evolve  into  the  new  strategy. 

National  security  strategy  Is  much  more  than  a  military  concept; 
especially  In  light  of  the  changing  national  and  International  milieu. 
National  security  policy  Is  political,  in  the  sense  that  "political" 
encompasses  the  span  of  military,  economic,  psychological,  technological 
and  diplomatic  factors  affecting  the  choices  in  national  security  policy 
It  Is  the  nature  of  things  political  to  seek  the  best  position  or  the 
greatest  gain  from  whatever  Issues  are  at  stake.  This  analogy  can  be 
applied  to  the  selection  of  the  most  "useful"  strategic  concept;  l.e., 
to  take  the  best  of  each  Individual  strategy. 

A  simple  assured  destruction  strategy  has  been  Judged  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  However,  as  long  as  the  type  of  strategic  forces  required  to 
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support  a  more  appropriate  strategy  do  not  exist,  a  strategic  countervalue 
capability  needs  to  be  maintained.  The  blue  water  strategy  has  serious 
shortcomings,  but  in  the  face  of  growing  Soviet  threat  from  the  sea 
to  U.S.  land-based  strategic  forces,  it  appears  advisable  to  strengthen 
the  U.S.  sea-based  strategic  capability  by  proceeding  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  ULMS. 

The  denial  strategy  seeks  to  confound  the  eneiiy  by  making  counter¬ 
moves  to  his  strategy.  If  he  achieves  a  numerical  superiority  in  currently 
known  weapons,  one  way  to  reduce  his  confidence  in  the  advantage  he  hopes 
to  gain  thereby,  may  be  to  develop  a  new  weapons  system;  the  enemy  will  be 
forced  to  consider  very  carefully  how  such  a  breakthrough  will  affect  his 
relative  position.  Negotiation  to  limit  arms  buildup  is  a  part  of  the 
denial  strategy.  Or  the  United  States  may  concentrate  on  seeking  a 
defensive  breakthrough  that  will  neutralize  one  or  more  of  the  enemy's 
systems.  Therefore,  one  of  the  elements  (besides  arms  limitation  talks) 
of  the  denial  strategy  which  the  United  States  may  usefully  choose  is  to 
emphasize  and  Increase  military  R&D  programs. 

Finally,  out  of  the  assured  survival  strategy  one  may  Implement  the 
age-old  principle  that  it  is  prudent  to  balance  offense  with  defense. 

One  need  not  strive  for  an  Impenetrable  umbrella  of  strategic  defense, 
but  rather  choose  to  build  at  least  some  defenses  (e.g. ,  SAFEGUARD).  The 
enemy  cannot  be  sure  just  how  effective  these  defenses  will  be,  and  must 
therefore  give  pause  before  attacking. 

There  may  be  other  useful  features  to  be  selected  from  the  indi¬ 
vidual  strategies,  but  considering  just  the  examples  cited  above,  a 
strategy  that  very  closely  resembles  the  strategic  nuclear  element  of 
the  Nixon  Doctrine  National  Security  Strategy  of  Realistic  Dete.rrence  seems 
indicated.  The  development  of  MIRV,  ULMS,  stepped-up  weapons  research,  and 
SAFEGUARD,  in  effect  takes  a  page  out  of  each  of  the  strategies  which 
might  be  separately  Implemented.  It  is  further  necessary  to  keep  a 
flexible  approach,  to  take  the  most  useful  feature  of  any  future  valid 
strategic  concept,  and  anticipate  the  need  for  new  changes.  It  is 
especially  important  to  be  aware  of  the  need  to  change  the  criteria  for 
strategic  decisions;  the  Secretary  of  Defense  made  this  point  in  his 
most  recent  posture  statement: 


1  want  to  note,  however,  that  these  criteria  are 
under  intensive  review  in  light  of  the  changing 
strategic  conditions,  including  the  momentum  of 
Soviet  and  Chinese  nuclear  capabilities,  and  poten¬ 
tial  outcomes  in  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
(SALT) . 1 

The  ideal  strategic  concept  of  today  is  tomorrow's  obsolete  strategy, 
imless  it  evolves  to  meet  tomorrow's  challenges. 
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Ill  THE  REGIONAL  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  NIXON 
DOCTRINE  FOR  U.S.  DEFENSE  POSTURE 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

Different  national  and  regional  circumstances 
dictate  variations  In  style,  speed  and  substance 
In  Implementing  the  Nixon  Doctrine.^ 

It  Is  when  one  comes  to  the  specifics  of  a  particular  region  of  the 
world  that  military  policy  guidelines  take  on  real  meaning.  The  soundness 
of  the  doctrine  and  the  adequacy  of  the  Instruments  for  Implementing  It 
will  then  be  tested.  When  weighing  the  means  for  carrying  out  military 
policy,  every  nation — even  a  great  and  powerful  nation  like  the  United 
States— faces  the  problem  of  limitation  of  resources.  Therefore  the 
allocation  of  Its  resources  must  be  on  the  basis  of  establishing  priorities. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  Is  applicable,  at  least  In  a  declaratory  sense, 
to  the  whole  world.  In  translating  this  Doctrine  Into  a  strategy  which 
requires  force  allocations  and  deployments,  the  limitation  on  forces 
available  makes  It  necessary  to  establish  regional  priorities.  In  the 
main,  over  the  post-World  War  II  period,  U.S.  foreign  and  military  policy 
have  been  applied  on  the  basis  of  regionr.l  priorities.  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  Pacific  Basin,  have  been  the  places  where  the  vital  Issues 
affecting  the  United  States  and  the  Free  World  were  at  stake. 

In  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties,  however,  the  United  States 
tended  to  take  a  universalist  approach  to  its  role  as  guarantor  of  freedom 
among  the  world's  peoples.  The  peak  of  U.S.  confidence  in  its  ability  to 
Influence  the  world  was  reached  during  the  administration  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
Zbigniew  Brzezinskl's  comment  in  retrospect  in  1970  is  pertinent:  "With 
Kennedy  came  a  sense  that  every  continent  and  every  people  had  the  right  to 
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expect  leadership  and  inspiration  from  America,  and  that  America  owed  an 
almost  equal  involvement  to  every  continent  and  every  people."^ 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  seeks  to  return  U.S.  foreign  and  military  policy  to  a 
more  pragmatic  and  traditional  position.  The  Vietnam  War  accelerated  the 
process  of  reassessing  these  policies.  But  even  before  the  advent  of  that 
frustrating  Involvement,  the  gap  between  what  America  was  trying  to  do 
overseas  and  what  the  American  people  at  home  would  support  had  begun  to 
widen.  It  was  time  for  America  to  reassess  its  priorities,  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  United  States  has  come  to  face  the  reality  that 
it  neither  can  nor  desires  to  be  in  as  many  places  nor  attempt  to 
Influence  events  in  as  many  nations  as  it  has  in  the  recent  past.  Appli¬ 
cation  of  American  military  power,  moreover,  would  be  selective  and 
limited  to  those  places  where  U.S.  commitments  and  Interests  are  at  stake. 

The  area  which  has  always  been  assigned  the  highest  priority  in 

American  foreign  policy  since  World  War  II  is  certainly  Western  Europe. 

This  naturally  has  led  to  strong  military  commitments  in  this  area.  It 

was  the  conviction  of  the  architects  of  post-war  strategy  that  Western 

Europe  was  the  natural  and  indispensable  political,  military  and  economic 

associate  of  the  United  States  in  undergirding  a  system  of  security  for 

the  Free  World.  It  was  the  assumption,  particularly  of  Dean  Acheson, 

Secretary  of  State  in  those  critical  early  years  after  World  War  II, 

that  if  Europe  were  lost,  almost  certainly  the  other  areas  of  the 

world  would  be  lost — not  only  the  Middle  East  and  Asia,  but  also  the 

underdeveloped  countries  of  Africa  and  Latin  America.  This  belief  was 

shared  bv  the  man  who  is  the  architect  of  much  of  American  foreign  policy 

today,  Henry  Kissinger,  who  wrote:  "If  Eurasia  were  to  be  dominated  by 

a  hostile  power  or  a  group  of  powers,  we  would  confront  an  overwhelming 

threat,  and  the  key  to  Eurasia  is  Western  Europe,  because  its  loss  would 

2 

bring  with  it  the  loss  of  the  Middle  East  and  the  upheaval  of  Africa," 


Z.  Brzezlnskl,  Between  Two  Ages  (New  York:  The  Viking  Press,  1970),  p.307 

Henry  Kissinger,  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Foreign  Policy  (New  York:  Harper, 
1957)  pp.  269-270 
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Western  Europe  still  remains  the  cornerstone  of  American  foreign 
policy.  Much  of  what  the  United  States  does  or  does  not  do  elsewhere 
In  the  world  Is  related  to  U.S.  ties  with  Western  Europe.  Despite  domestic 
pressures,  notably  from  the  United  States  Senate,  to  limit  American 
military  effort  In  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  NATO  remains  by  far  the  most 
significant  alliance  of  wlilch  the  United  States  Is  a  member.  This  Is 
In  no  small  measure  due  to  the  social*  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
underpinnings  that  endow  the  alliance  as  a  whole  with  a  vitality  that 
has  never  been  possible  In  CENTO  and  SEATO.  Thus  It  Is  quite  appropriate 
that  in  planning  the  future  of  American  International  security  policy  the 
United  States  continue  to  look  first  toward  Western  Europe  as  the 
anchor-point  of  American  strategy  abroad.  It  Is  still  the  only  region 
where  the  United  States  is  likely  to  maintain  a  fairly  large  military 
presence  on  the  ground. 

After  Europe,  the  Nixon  Doctrine's  thrust  gives  the  next  priorities 
In  American  foreign  and  military  policy  to  the  Pacific  Basin  and  the 
Middle  East.  These  two  regions  will  continue  to  assume  Increasing  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  United  States  In  the  1970s,  and  require  a  significant 
share  of  the  available  resource  allocations  In  order  to  safeguard  American 
Interests  against  the  expanding  challenges  presented  by  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Each  of  these  regions  must  each  be  treated  on  a  separate 
basis  because  of  the  differing  conditions  and  requirements  Involved.  One 
strategic  attribute,  however,  which  Is  held  In  common  by  all  of  these 
forward  areas,  stretching  from  Europe  through  the  Middle  East  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  thence  to  the  Pacific,  Is  the  desirability  for  some 
forward-based  American  military  presence. 

Latin  America,  partlCvJ.arly  the  Caribbean  area,  has  a  special  kind 
of  priority,  because  of  proximity  to  the  United  S^'ctes  and  in  view  of  the 
Soviet  presence  in  Cuba.  It  will  continue  to  be  Important  to  maintain  a 
military  presence  in  the  Caribbean,  to. counter  the  Soviet  naval  presence, 
to  protect  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  southern  flank  of  the  CONUS, 
and  to  support  the  concept  of  the  Nuclear  Free  Zone.  In  addition  to  the 
U.S.  Caribbean  deployment,  the  program  of  military  assistance  to  Latin 
America  as  a  vdiole  should  be  continued  to  enhance  the  Internal  security 
capabilities  of  nations  In  this  region. 
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Sub-Saharan  Africa  has  considerably  less  priority  in  American 
military  policy.  In  this  area  there  are  almost  no  grounds  for 
American  military  intervention  or  involvement  beyond  the  extension 
of  military  aid  programs  on  a  selective  and  limited  basis. 

Each  region  which  does  have  high  priority  %rlll  continue  to  have 
a  strategy  and  pattern  of  force  deployments  geared  to  that  region's 
security  requirements.  In  Europe,  the  basic  combination  required  for 
deterrence  and  defense  has  been  the  presence  of  American  conventional  and 
tactical  nuclear  power.  In  the  Middle  East,  naval  and  air  power  around 
the  Mediterranean  have  been  the  primary  military  instruments  for  support¬ 
ing  American  policy  there.  And  in  the  Pacific  Basin,  a  combination  of  naval 
and  air  power  frequently  supplemented  by  the  presence  of  large-scale 
ground  forces  has  been  the  response  to  both  potential  and  actual  threats 
to  allied  nations  in  the  area. 

Meeting  these  military  requirements  in  the  future  Involves  a  balancing 
of  domestic  and  foreign  policies,  because  the  very  concept  of  forward-based 
deployments,  particularly  of  ground  forcea,  has  come  into  question  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  reflected  in  the  Nixon  Doctrine's  call  for  a  lower 
military  profile  abroad;  the  new  profile  is  being  Implemented  through 
recent  reductions  of  American  forces  in  such  places  as  Korea  and  Taiwan. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine's  Total  Force  concept,  allied  forces  in 
the  various  regions  will  assume  many  of  the  responsibilities  formerly  borne 
by  the  United  States.  However,  the  Nixon  Doctrine  also  justifies  the  con¬ 
tinued  maintenance  of  an  American  military  presence  in  the  hl^-prlorlty 
regions.  While  it  is  probable  that  further  reductions  in  American 
military  forces  deployed  overseas  will  take  place  during  the  next  several 
years,  continuity  should  be  preserved  by  a  carefuSly  phased  adjustment 
of  direct  American  military  participation  in  regional  security  arrangements. 
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B.  EUROPE 


The  Nixon  Doctrine,  in  calling  for  partnership,  recognizes  that  the 
strategic  views  of  the  European  NATO  allies  are  critical  considerations 
in  the  selection  of  an  appropriate  strategy  for  NATO.  A  viable  strategy 
and  supporting  force  posture  should  have  political  acceptability  to  the 
European  members  of  the  Alliance.  Given  the  disparity  of  security  needs 
and  perceptions  among  the  allies,  no  single  strategic  concept  can  be 
expected  to  win  full  approval  of  all  members.  Such  a  concept  must, 
however,  be  in  general  consonance  with  the  strategic  preference  of  NATO's 
most  powerful  states. 

1.  The  Views  of  the  NATO  Allies 

The  European  allies  continue  to  be  deeply  concerned  with  the 
increasingly  formidable  array  of  forces  confronting  them.  The  most 
serious  political-military  problems  that  preoccupy  them,  however,  are  not 
a  massive  attack,  but  (a)  the  pcsslbility  that  a  crisis  might  escalate, 
either  deliberately  or  through  miscalculation  into  an  armed  conflict;  and 
(b)  the  efforts  of  the  USSR  to  exploit  its  military  power  in  a  campaign 
of  political  coercion  against  Europe — a  contingency  that  has  been  popu¬ 
larized  in  Europe  with  the  term  Flnlandizatlon.  The  profound  concern 
with  the  issue  of  Soviet  nuclear  coercion  has  been  accentuated  by  the 
specter  of  American  troop  withdrawals  from  Europe.  The  presence  of 
U.S.  forces  has,  for  the  allies,  primarily  played  the  role  of  visibly 
demonstrating  the  American  strategic  commitment,  and  only  secondarily 
that  of  a  direct  defensive  bulwark  against  conventional  aggression. 

European  views  regarding  the  American  military  presence  in  Europe 
reflect  their  overwhelming  emphasis  on  the  strategic  deterrent  as  a  basic 
and  Indispensable  safeguard  of  the  security  of  Western  Europe.  The 
emphasis  on  deterrence  rather  than  defense  is  the  result  of  a  number  of  | 

considerations  among  which  two  stand  out;  the  fear  of  another  devastating 

: 

conventional  conflict  sweeping  over  Western  ".urope,  and  the  notion  that 
in  the  final  analysis  the  USSR  will  bo  deterred  from  aggression  only  by 
the  palpable  risk  of  direct  damage  to  its  homeland. 

I 

i. 

i 
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Strategic  nuclear  parity  has  not  changed  the  preference  of  the  allies 
for  deterrence.  But  the  advent  of  parity  between  the  superpowers  has 
forced  the  NATO  allies  to  look  more  closely  at  the  elements  of  deterrence, 
including  the  need  for  direct  defense. 

In  contemplating  the  requirements  of  local  defense  and  deterrence  the  West 
Europeans  are  confronted  with  dilemmas  with  which  they  have  struggled  since  the 
inception  of  NATO.  One  of  these  reflects  their  persistently  low  regard 
for  the  viability  of  a  purely  conventional  defense  against  large  scale 
Warsaw  Pact  conventional  aggression.  This  view  has  been  shaped  partly 
by  a  sense  of  futility  vis-a-vis  the  stark  superiority  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  in  conventional  forces,  partly  by  complex  motives  related  to  deter¬ 
rence.  Few  Europeans  in  official  positions  believe  that  a  major  Warsaw 
Pact  invasion  could  be  contained  by  the  now  available  conventional  means 
for  more  than  several  days.  At  the  same  time,  the  West  Europeans  have 
resisted  American  exhortations  to  build  up  NATO's  conventional  forces. 

They  feel  that  their  own  forces  as  a  substitute  for  U.S.  forces  would  not 
provide  a  real  credibility  of  deterrence.  The  West  Germans  add,  moreover, 
that  American  withdrawals  cannot  be  compensated  for  by  increases  in  the 
Bundeswehr .  because  of  the  political  penalties  that  would  accrue  to  an 
expanded  and  more  conspicuous  West  German  military  establishment  from 
both  east  and  west.  Furthermore,  budgetary  constraints  and  problems 
of  recruitment  would  render  an  expansion  of  West  European  conventional 
forces  impracticable  in  any  event.  In  spite  of  their  official  embrace 
of  flexible  response.  West  Europeans  continue  to  have  little, 

if  any  enthusiasm  for  a  NATO  strategy  that  places  primary  reliance  on  the 
conventional  option  beyond  the  initial  phase  of  combat. 

If  European  views  regarding  the  role  of  conventional  forces  have 
undergone  at  best  marginal  change,  there  seems  to  be  a  reassessment  in 
European  thinking  about  the  role  of  tactical  and  theater  nuclear  weapons. 

When  the  United  States  in  the  1950s  introduced  growing  number  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  into  the  NATO  arsenal,  the  European  allies  shared 
a  general  understanding  of  the  role  of  these  weapons  in  NATO  strategy. 

In  the  views  of  the  American  allies,  the  tactical  nuclear  weapons  served  to 


redress  the  Imbalance  in  conventional  forces  favoring  the  USSR  and  Its 
allies;  they  were  to  deter  a  large-scale  Warsaw  Pact  attack  by  preventing 
the  enemy  from  massing  Its  forces;  they  were  to  help  defeat  aggression  In 
the  event  deterrence  broke  down;  but  above  all,  they  performed  the 
Indispensable  role  of  a  direct  and  explicit  link  In  the  chain  of  escalation 
leading  from  conventional  combat  to  the  strategic  nuclear  exchange. 

With  the  development  of  Soviet  nuclear  capabilities  and,  particularly 
in  the  1960s  with  the  emergence  of  new  American  strategic  thought,  this 
generally  agreed  position  began  to  erode.  In  European  eyes,  the  changing 
American  strategy  seemed  to  place  Increasing  stress  on  containing  conflict 
In  Europe  and  on  the  primacy  of  conventional  forces  In  waging  a  limited 
war — an  emphasis  which  was  Implicit  In  the  growing  American  preoccupation 
with  such  concepts  as  "pause"  and  "firebreak." 

The  perceived  American  shift,  combined  with  the  awareness  of  a  rapidly 
expanding  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal.  Impacted  on  official  European  views  In 
two  ways.  First,  It  signalled  a  lower  credibility  of  the  American  strategic 
deterrent.  Second,  and  worse  from  the  European  vantage  point.  It  portended 
a  conflict  scenario  In  which  Western  Europe  could  be  overrun  by  conventional 
forces  or  become  an  exclusive  battlefield.  This  dual  prospect  induced  the 
European  allies  to  take  a  harder  look  at  the  implications  flowing  from  the 
use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Impact  was  most  pronounced  on  the  West  Germans  who  continued  to 
have  the  greatest  Initial  stake  In  the  maintenance  of  NATO's  overall  deter¬ 
rent,  in  which  tactical  nuclear  weapons  retained  a  crucial  role.  On  the 
other  hand,  Bonn  was  forced  to  face  more  seriously  the  prospect  that 
a  failure  of  deterrence  would  victimize  primarily  German  territory  in  the 
west  and  east.  The  dilemma  was  accentuated  by  early  experiences  in  the 
Nuclear  Planning  Group  (NPG)  in  which  the  Germans  learned  more  about 
targeting  and  the  collateral  damage  effects  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

To  these  misgivings  in  Bonn  have  been  added,  since  the  advent  of  the 
Brandt  Administration,  some  sharpening  political  constraints,  particularly 
those  Imposed  by  the  OstpoLltlk  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (FRG). 

As  a  result,  there  is  some  ambiguity  In  German  attitudes. 


At  the  official  level  in  Bonn,  at  the  Minis tty  of  Defense  and  in  the 
Brandt  Government  in  general,  the  tendency  has  been  to  downplay  the  role 
of  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  Political  expediency  suggests,  moreover, 
that  public  discussion  of  the  issue  of  tactical  nuclear  warfare  or 
weapons  be  avoided.  But  there  are  also  some  more  prominent  raisons  d*etat. 
There  is  the  eagerness  to  project  a  more  acceptable  West  German  image 
eastward  in  order  to  promote  Ostpolitik.  There  is  also  the  fear  that 
undue  emphasis  on  the  nuclear  components  of  NATO  strategy  might  restore 
a  "tripwire"  alternative  to  the  present  posture  and  thus  hasten  the 
withdrawal  of  American  ground  forces. 

Among  the  West  German  military,  attitudes  toward  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  tend  to  hew  partly  to  traditional  lines  of  West  German  military 
thinking,  especially  where  it  concerns  their  deterrent  value  as  a  trigger 
to  the  threat  of  strategic  escalation.  Deeper  insights  into  the  nature 
of  tactical  nuclear  warfare  gained  in  the  NPG  and  from  exchanges  with 
their  American  counterparts,  however,  have  yielded  greater  appreciation  of 
the  role  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  if  deterrence  were  to  break  down. 
Thinking  in  the  milicary  echelons  of  the  FRG,  against  the  background  of 
possible  American  force  withdrawals  and  growing  difficulties  in  the 
Bundeswehr,  is  turning  grudgingly  but  realistically  to  the  defense  and 
war-f Igiiting  role  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  They  are  beginning  to  view 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  as  a  complement  to  conventional  firepower  and 
are  prepared  to  use  them  to  halt  penetrations,  show  determination  to  defend 
Europe,  and,  at  the  same  time,  threaten  the  use  of  the  strategic  nuclear 
weapons . 

Exposure  to  nuclear  information  through  the  activities  and  studies  of 
the  NPG  has  gradually  Influenced  attitudes  in  the  other  participating 
countries  as  well.  The  British  appear  to  have  modified  their  earlier 
emphasis  on  the  trigger  function  of  NATO's  tactical  nuclear  components. 
Indeed,  both  West  Germany  and  British  political  leaders  have  called  for  the 
early  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  and  have  stressed  the  option  of 
demonstrative  use — demonstrative  is  defined  broadly  as  the  selective 
use  of  a  limited  number  of  weapons  primarily  to  convey  a  political  message: 
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to  convince  the  attacker  of  NATO's  capability  and  firmness  to  resist,  and 
to  Invoke  the  threat  of  the  strategic  forces.  The  Germans  use  the  word 
"demonstrate:"  the  British  have  spoken  of  "sample  use."^  In  the  NFG,  the 
British  apparently  came  around  to  the  West  German  view  In  accepting  some 
follow-on  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  beyond  an  Initial  demonstrative 
strike,  but  the  delegates  of  both  countries  have  clearly  favored  a  rapid 
escalation  to  the  strategic  exchange  over  the  alternative  of  a  sustained 
nuclear  engagement  on  European  soil.  Moreover,  their  national  defense 
programs  and  planning  reflect  their  unwillingness  to  strengthen  deterrence 
by  preparing  for  the  contingency  of  a  prolonged  conflict  In  Europe,  nuclear 
or  otherwise. 

As  far  as  French  views  are  concerned.  General  Ailleret,  the  late  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Armed  Forces,  used  to  be  the  major  exponent  of  the  faction 
that  rejected  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  as  leading  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Europe  and  that  emphasized  massive  strategic  retaliation  for 
deterrence.  Other  key  senior  officers,  however,  have  stressed  the  military 
mission  of  the  tactical  nuclear  weapons  to  halt  an  enemy  thrust.  Their 
view,  which  also  Includes  a  preference  for  the  early  use  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons,  now  appears  to  become  increasingly  more  pronounced  In 
the  French  military  establishment.  Moreover,  as  General  Fourquet,  French 
Armed  Forces  Chief  of  Staff,  Implied,  France  apparently  believes  that  not 

only  would  France  be  more  likely  to  use  these  arms  than  5ACEUR,  but  if 

2 

the  military  situation  required  It,  at  an  earlier  stage  as  well. 

In  consonance  with  the  deterrent  emphasis  on  the  use  of  tactical  and 
theater  nuclear  weapons  has  been  the  insistence  of  the  European  allies 
on  having  a  capability  in  the  theater  to  strike  targets  in  Warsaw  Pact 
territory,  if  necessary  In  Soviet  territory.  There  seems  to  be  virtually 
unanimous  agreement,  among  West  European  political  leaders  as  well  as 
military  commanders,  on  the  indispensable  role  of  nuclear  capable  strike 
aircraft,  and  In  particular  the  Quick  Reaction  Alert  (QRA),  In  the  NATO 
defense  concept.  Not  only  do  QRA  aircraft  present  visible  evidence  of 


L.  W.  Martin,  The  Nixon  Doctrine  In  Europe.  SSC-IN-71-105,  18  October 
1971,  p.  19 

M.  Fourquet,  Emploi  des  Dlfferents  Systemes  de  Forces  dans  le  Cadre  de 

la  Strategic  de  Dissuasion,"  Revue  de  Defense  Natlonale,  May  1969,  pp. 757-767 
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Che  U.S.  commitment  to  defend  Europe,  but  they  constitute  the  only  nuclear 
systems  in  whose  operation  Che  allies,  notably  the  non-nuclear  allies, 
participate.  They  are  valued  by  the  allies  as  the  only  systems  in  the 
theater  that  can  threaten  the  Soviet  homeland. 

These  preferences  are  underscored  in  the  German  case  by  the  Intractable 
predicaments  of  geography  and  possible  battlefield  evolution.  True,  the 
West  German  representatives  in  HATO  have  shown  a  greater  predisposition 
to  consider  a  direct  battlefield  and  support  role  for  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  than  the  British.  But  a  concept  that  restricts  the  use  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  to  its  own  territory  alone,  even  though  such  use  would 
clearly  show  NATO's  defensive  intent,  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  FRG. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  of  the  increasing  sensitivity  of  the  European 
allies  to  the  issue  of  collateral  damage,  neither  would  any  strategy  that 
would  call  for  massive  across-the-board  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

In  short,  then,  the  European  allies  have  begun  to  consider  more 
seriously  than  in  the  past  the  need  for  a  defensive  capability  in  order 
to  strengthen  deterrence.  Within  the  constraint  of  the  need  to  limit 
collateral  damage,  the  tactical  nuclear  weapons  are  assuming  an  increas¬ 
ingly  critical  role.  In  addition.  West  European  recognition  of  the 
implications  of  strategic  parity  has  also  spurred  new  interest  in  the 
role  of  French  and  British  nuclear  forces. 

In  the  past,  the  significance  of  French  and  British  nuclear  capa¬ 
bilities  was  seen,  beyond  their  role  of  national  protection,  primarily  in 
terms  of  their  enhancement  of  the  NATO  (i.e.,  U.S.)  strategic  deterrent. 

The  existence  of  additional  nuclear  power  centers  compounds  both  the 
targeting  problems  of  a  Sov:f'  .  ilanner,  as  well  as  his  uncertainties  in 
calculating  the  responses  tc  a  .  itemplated  attack.  Furthermore,  a 
basic  rationale  underpinning  these  forces  was  that  even  a  modest  retaliatory 
capability  in  the  hands  of  potential  victims  of  direct  attack  would  prove 
a  more  credible  deterrent  in  the  eyes  of  an  aggressor  than  would  the  more 
"remote"  American  nuclear  guarantee. 

To  these  traditional  beliefs  have  been  added  some  new  incentives: 

(1)  The  growing  feeling  in  France  and  Britain  as  well  as  elsewhere  in 
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Western  Europe  cbat  the  Nixon  Doctrine  augurs  some  retreat  from  America's 
forward  strategy.  Hie  European  allies  feel  more  urgently  than  before 
that  they  need  a  nuclear  Insurance  policy  against  the  possibility  of 
American  troop  withdrawals  and  decoupling.  (2)  The  specific  fear  that 
in  the  event  of  the  decoupling  of  the  American  strategic  forces  from  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe,  they  would  be  at  the  strategic  and  political 
mercy  of  the  more  than  600  Soviet  IR/MRBMs  and  Warsaw  Pact  conventional 
superiority. 

The  French  and  British  nuclear  programs  are  proceeding  apace.  The 
requirements  of  creating  and  maintaining  credible  retaliatory  forces 
in  an  age  of  rapid  technological  advance  have,  however,  spont^ored  the  hope 
of  bilateral  cooperation  between  Paris  and  London  or  of  a  tripartite 
arrangement  Involving  the  United  States.  The  West  Europeans  recognize 
the  obstacles  from  the  U.S.  side  that  would  Impede  meaningful  arrangements 
of  this  nature.  It  would  require  a  major  change  in  America's  past  priority 
on  non-proliferation  as  well  as  Congressional  approval.  Yet  such  a  shift 
in  U.S.  policy  would  appear  to  be  compatible  with  the  Nixon  Doctrine's 
emphasis  on  partnership  and  burdensharing. 

2.  A  Balanced  Force  Concept  for  NATO 

It  has  become  fashionable  to  assert  that  NATO,  in  its  twenty-third 
year  of  existence,  is  in  a  period  of  profound  transition.  In  many  ways, 
transition  is  a  euphemism  for  crisis,  reflected  partly  in  growing  Soviet 
military  power  on  the  Continent,  partly  in  the  centrifugal  forces  within 
NATO  that  undermine  the  ties  of  mutual  confidence  and  cohesion.  The 
alliance  faces  basically  two  tasks.  First,  it  needs  to  make  those  improve¬ 
ments  and  changes  in  the  NATO  posture  which  will  provide  the  alliance  with 
the  necessary  options  for  meeting  the  formidable  military  challenge  confront¬ 
ing  it.  The  NATO  members  in  Europe,  however,  are  primarily  interested  in 
deterrence  and  care  little  for  having  to  fight  a  war,  long  or  short.  Their 
concern  is  in  making  deterrence  as  strong  as  possible,  and  if  deterrence  were 
to  fall,  to  force  the  enemy  to  terminate  the  war  on  terms  acceptable  to 
NATO,  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  as  little  damage  to  Western  Europe  as 
possible.  The  second  task  the  Alliance  has  to  cope  with  is  the  need  to 
restore  the  mutual  confidence  and  cohesion  indispensable  to  NATO. 
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The  Nixon  Doctrine  Implicitly  recognizes  that  the  domestic  environment 
In  the  United  States  may  force  some  reductions  In  U.S.  troops  stationed 
In  Europe,  reductions  which  are  not  likely  to  be  compensated  for  by  U.S. 
allies.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  given  European  concerns  that  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  may  be  a  cover  for  retreat,  American  efforts  to  improve  the  posture 
and  strategy  In  order  to  permit  eventually  aome  limited  reduction  In  troops, 
must  be  staged  gradually  and  with  circumspection. 

With  these  constraints  In  mind,  the  Importance  of  maintaining  a 
balanced  NATO  force  of  strategic  nuclear,  theater  and  tactical  nuclear 
and  conventional  forces  should  be  stressed.  A  number  of  guidelines  for 
U.S.  defense  policies  are  applicable.  The  following  guidelines  and  require¬ 
ments  stand  out. 

First,  the  United  States  needs  to  develop  and  maintain  Immunity  for 
Its  strategic  offensive  forces,  with  their  associated  defenses,  against 
actions  which  could  destroy  their  effectiveness  and  prevent  their  use 
against  an  aggressor. 

A  second  requirement  Is  to  maintain  In  Europe  the  U.S.  forward-based 
nuclear  systems,  and  In  particular  the  QUA  and  other  nuclear  strike 
aircraft  as  a  major  means  of  demonstrating  the  continued  linkage  of  U.S. 
strategic  forces  to  the  defense  of  Western  Europe. 

A  third  requirement  is  to  Improve  the  tactical  or  battlefield  nuclear 
components  of  the  force.  Their  posture  should  be  such  that  both  ally 
and  aggressor  would  be  convinced  that  a  massive  conventional  attack  against 
Western  Europe  would  be  met  with  early  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  In 
order  to  demonstrate  NATO's  resolve  to  put  up  a  determined  defense.  To 
provide  a  credible  deterrent  against  such  aggression.  It  must  be  possible 
to  use  tactical  nuclear  weapons  In.  the  battlefield  without  devastating  the 
countries  In  which  the  action  would  be  fou^t  and  without  foreclosing  to 
the  enemy  his  option  to  withdraw  and  terminate  the  aggression.  The  design 
and  employment  of  the  tactical  nuclear  weapons  should,  therefore,  be 
directed  toward  the  minimization  of  collateral  damage  and  toward  the 
necessary  accuracy  for  target  acquisition  to  render  the  militarily 
meaningful  use  of  the  weapons  possible. 


A  fourth  requirement  Is  to  retain  In  Europe  a  sufficient  number  of 
American  and  allied  conventional  forces  to  cope  with  Incursions  too  small 
to  warrant  the  activation  of  nuclear  defense.  Adequate  conventional 
forces  are  further  required  to  canalize  the  enemy's  formations  Into  nuclear 
targets  and  to  participate  In  the  nuclear  defense •  If  It  does  become 
necessary. 

A  final  guideline  for  U.S.  defense  policy  v'lth  regard  to  Western 
Europe  derives  from  the  Issue  of  West  European  nuclear  capabilities. 

British  and  French  nuclear  forces  exist.  The  choice  for  the  United  States, 
therefore,  appears  to  be  between  lalsser  falre  and  active  assistance,  within 
the  constraints  of  domestic  and  International  treaty  obligations,  to  Britain 
and  France  In  their  efforts  to  create  viable  nuclear  capabilities.  The 
choice  seems  preempted,  however,  by  the  need  to  strengthen  the  overall  nuclear 
posture  In  Europe  and  to  restore  the  bonds  of  mutual  trust  between  the  United 
States  and  Its  major  allies.  Moreover,  the  Nixon  Doctrine  envisages 
American-Western  European  partnership  In  a  multipower  world.  Partnership, 
along  with  Washington's  recognition  that  It  has  the  means  to  support  Its 
strategy,  requires  greater  West  European  self-reliance.  Given  the  weight 
of  nuclear  weapons  In  the  scales  of  power,  self-reliance  Implies  that  the  West 
European  allies  obtain  and  control  a  credible  measure  of  that  power.  To 
be  sure,  there  Is  already  a  significant  degree  of  Amerlcan-Brltlsh  coopera¬ 
tion  In  the  nuclear  field.  But  a  relationship  of  the  United  States  to  the 
French  nuclear  program  or  to  an  Anglo-French  effort  would  meet  Impressive 
obstacles.  At  the  very  least,  however,  Washington  can  stimulate  the 
solution  by  conveying  Its  readiness  to  explore  the  road  to  cooperation, 
either  within  the  NATO  framework  or  through  bilateral  or  trilateral 
arrangements. 

In  summary,  then,  although  NATO  Is  beset  with  the  problems  of  diminish¬ 
ing  allied  cohesion  and  Increasing  Soviet  military  capability,  a  viable 
strategy  for  NATO  can  still  be  derived.  In  light  of  allied  political  con¬ 
straints  and  given  the  framework  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  a  number  of  key 
guidelines  and  requirements  for  the  U.S.  defense  policies  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed.  Their  Implementation  would  provide  the  NATO  posture  with  a  credible 
deterrent  against  a  wide  range  of  armed  attacks  and  against  political 
coercion  based  on  military  power. 


C.  THE  MEDITERBANEAN/MIDDLE  EASTERN  AREA 


Naval  and  air  forces  have  been  the  principal  military  Instruments 
of  the  American  policy  around  the  Mediterranean  littoral,  and  until  the 
mid  1960s  were  predominant  throughout  the  area.  Since  then,  however, 
the  American  power  position  has  been  rapidly  on  the  decline,  while  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union  has  steadily  risen.  The  Soviet  Union  has  succeeded 
In  establishing  Itself  as  a  major  power  In  the  region.  This  has  been  a 
remarkable  development,  if  It  Is  considered  that  until  1956  the  Soviet 
Union  was  not  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  Middle  East  at  all,  and 
that  until  1967  its  military  presence  in  the  area  was  limited.  Even  to 
maintain  what  remains  of  American  Influence  will  not  be  easy:  the  Soviet 
momentum  has  been  so  great  that  It  will  be  difficult  to  halt  or  reverse,^ 
precisely  because  many  of  the  local  governments  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  does  represent  the  "wave  of  the  future"  in  the  area,  and  are  thus 
hesitant,  even  if  so  Inclined,  to  support  the  United  States  openly,  for 
fear  of  antagonizing  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  decline  of  American  power  and 

influence  in  the  region.  American  relationships  with  most  of  the  Middle 

Eastern  nations  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  polarization  arising 

from  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  and  have  been  further  eroded  by  the  anti- 

American  attitudes  of  the  Increasing  number  of  radical  Arab  governments  In 

the  region.  Among  Its  remaining  allies  the  United  States  has  allowed 

the  reliability  of  its  commitment  to  their  security  to  come  into  question. 

Directly  affecting  these  losses  of  confidence  In  American  commitments 

has  been  the  Increasing  presence  of  Soviet  armed  forces  In  the  area. 

The  widespread  activities  of  the  Soviet  Mediterranean  Squadron,  which 

varies  in  strength  from  thirty  to  its  high  point  of  seventy  vessels  during 

the  1970  Jordanian  crisis,  have  largely  neutralized  the  influence  of  the  Sixth 

Fleet,  and  downgraded  the  political  influence  and  military  credibility 

of  the  United  States  in  this  region,  even  though  American  naval  strength 
2 

is  still  superior. 


See  Wynfred  Joshua,  Soviet  Penetration  Into  the  MlddJe  East  (New  York: 
National  Strategic  Information  Center,  October  1971),  pp.  43-52 

Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute,  The  Soviet  Threat,  SSC/SRI,  IN-71-105, 
October  1971,  pp.  16-19 
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The  deterioration  of  the  American  position  in  the  Mediterranean  is 
indicated  by  the  increasingly  unwelcome  reception  accorded  to  the  Sixth 
Fleet  in  many  of  the  area's  ports,  while  the  Soviet  squadron  is  able  to 
make  visits  anywhere  along  the  triangle  from  Syria  to  Yugoslavia  to 
Morocco.  The  only  places  in  which  the  United  States  is  still  assured  of 
flag-showing  visits  are  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  Greece.  Elements  of  the 
Sixth  Fleet  do  visit  ports  In  other  nations,  but  these  visits  are  not 
widely  advertised.  And  there  are  signs  of  changing  attitudes  even  in 
some  of  these  friendly  nations.  In  Spain,  where  the  United  States 
maintains  major  air  and  naval  bases,  there  is  concern  about  American 
willingness  to  remain  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  overall  American  political- 
military  posture  in  the  Mediterranean  will  affect  the  question  as  to  whether 
American  base  rights  will  be  renewed  when  the  present  agreement  expires. 
Malta's  recent  negotiating  position  vis-a-vis  the  West  over  NATO  port  rights 
Indicates  its  adoption  of  a  more  Independent  posture.  Even  Greece  is 
adopting  a  stance  increasingly  independent  of  the  United  States:  it  is 
taking  a  strong  bargaining  position  over  the  question  of  American  port 
rights,  and  has  been  hinting  at  the  possibility  of  iiiq)roving  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Soviet  Union,  in  order  to  reinsure  Itself  against  the  future. 

Turkey  symbolizes  most  starkly  the  decline  of  American  Influence, 
since  it  has  changed  from  a  staunchly  pro-American  ally,  when  it  joined 
NATO  in  1952,  to  a  very  disaffected  member  of  NATO  today. 

Turkey  probably  does  not  believe  that  NATO  would  support  it  in  the  event 
of  hostilities,  and  is  not  much  more  certain  of  American  commitment.  As 
a  result,  it  is  moving  toward  a  measure  of  rapproachement  with  its 
long-standing  historic  enemy,  the  Soviet  Union.  For  example,  it  has 
applied  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Montreux  Convention  on  the  right 
of  transit  of  Soviet  ships  through  the  Turkish  Narrows.  It  also  has 
allowed  Soviet  combat  aircraft  en  route  to  Egypt  to  refuel  at  Turkish 
bases. 


Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  Strategy  for  Tomorrow  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row, 
1970),  pp.  173-175 
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1  ^ 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  now  £lmly  established  as  the  principal  external 
power  In  the  central  and  eastern  part  of  the  Middle  East,  throng  its 
large-scale  military  presence  In  Egypt  and  Its  extensive  political,  i 

economic,  and  military  support  of  Syria,  Iraq,  Yemen,  and  Southern  Yemen. 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  been  expelled  from  Libya,  which, 

while  somewhat  antl-Sovlet,  remains  sharply  anti-Western  as  well.  In 

the  Maghreb  to  the  west,  there  Is  a  question  whether  Western  Influence  ^ 

will  survive  through  the  1970s.  There  Is  a  serious  succession  problem  ^ 

In  Tunisia,  where  the  111  and  aging  President  Bourgulba  will  soon  have 
to  be  replaced r  and  It  Is  possible  that  Tunisia  will  thereafter  turn. 

If  not  to  an  anti-Western  policy,  at  least  to  one  more  neutral. 

Algeria  Is  already  strongly  oriented  toward  the  Soviet  Union  through  ‘ 

its  dependence  upon  Soviet  military  assistance.  Soviet  naval  visits  to 
the  port  of  Mers-el-Keblr  are  common,  and  Soviet  military  Influence  as  a 
whole  Is  extensive.  Should  Soviet  aircraft  eventually  be  permitted  to 
operate  from  Algerian  bases,  military  operations  throughout  the  entire 
Mediterranean  could  be  covered,  and  the  Soviet  position  in  the  region 
would  be  markedly  enhanced.  Despite  the  current  lack  of  carriers,  the 
Soviet  airbases  In  Egypt  already  confer  considerable  coverage  in  the 
eastern  basin. ^ 

i 

As  the  nations  around  the  Mediterranean  see  the  United  States  con¬ 
tinuing  to  be  outdistanced,  they  may  increasingly  accommodate  the  Soviet 
Union  in  other  ways,  as  Insurance  against  the  possibility  of  eventual 
American  withdrawal  from  the  region.  The  Soviet  Union's  minimum 
objective  of  ending  the  Western  monopoly  in  this  region  has  already  been 
achieved;  and  Its  maximum  objective  of  replacing  Western  hegemony  with 
Its  own  appears  to  be  within  reach. 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  suffer  no  further  degradation  of  its 
position  In  this  region,  the  fundamental  military  requirement  Is  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  at  approximately  Its  present  level  In  the 
Mediterranean.  Modernization  of  Its  current  aging  elements  Is  vital. 


1 


Ibid. .  pp.  165,  166 
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because  the  Soviet  ships  are  new  and  technologically  sophisticated.  A 
corollary  requirement  Is  the  retention  of  Afflerlc2in  air  capability  In  the 
area,  which  Is  necessary  not  only  for  fleet  support,  but  is  also  in  Itself 
a  significant  portion  of  the  overall  American  military  presence.  These 
forces  are  needed  not  only  to  convince  Middle  Eastern  and  European  littoral 
nations  of  the  American  commitment  in  the  area,  but  their  presence  Is 
also  directed  at  Soviet  perceptions  of  American  interest  and  will.  For 
the  United  States  significantly  to  reduce  Its  military  power  In  this 
region  would  have  grave  consequences  not  only  in  the  Middle  East,  but 
for  European  confidence  and  NATO  security  as  well. 

The  United  States  should  also  retain  Its  present  military  basing 
structure  in  the  area;  rights  for  retention  of  the  bases  In  Spain  should 
be  renewed  when  the  present  agreement  expires.  These  Mediterranean  bases 
are  Important  as  much  for  political  and  psychological  reasons  as  for 
actual  support  of  the  corresponding  military  forces.  Homeportlng  of 
ships  In  Greece,  to  Include  depen -ents  as  well  as  military  facilities, 
should  be  actively  sought  despite  the  issue’s  current  political  sensi¬ 
tivity  In  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  providing  badly  needed 
support  facilities,  such  a  move  would  tangibly  reflect  the  American 
intsnticn  of  re»alnlng  and  overseeing  its  Interests  in  the  area. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  Middle  Eastern  area,  the  United  States  must 
continue  to  counter  any  further  accretion  of  political  influence  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  terms  of  military  policy,  the  United  States  can  employ 
military  assistance  programs  as  a  means  of  maintaining  regional  equilibrium. 
Nations  such  as  Iran,  Turkey,  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan,  and  Israel  have 
acted  In  such  a  way  as  to  be  the  principal  local  stabilizing  forces,  but 
will  require  continuing  American  assistance  If  they  are  to  remain  so. 

Such  assistance.  Including  sales  of  high-technology  weaponry,  will  act  to 
prevent  nations  like  Iran  and  Turkey  from  moving  toward  a  more  cooperative 
rapprochement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  out  of  fear  of  American  inaction 
or  lack  of  commitment. 


William  M.  Carpenter,  The  Role  of  U.S.  Overseas  Bases  Under  the  Nixon 
Doctrine,  SSC/SRI,  IN-72-3,  February  1972,  pp.  23-24 
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Such  military  assistance  is  also  highly  likely  to  be  necessary  if  a 
reasonable  balance  of  power  is  to  be  maintained  between  Israel  and  Its 
opponents,  particularly  Egypt  and  Syria,  which  are  themselves  reclpelnt^ 
of  large-scale  Soviet  military  assistance  in  the  form  of  training  and 
equl]^nt.  If  Israel  is  given  the  means  vdilch  it  requires  to  defend 
itself  and  which  it  cannot  at  present  produce  at  home,  American  combat 
intervention  in  the  likely  event  of  further  Arab-Israell  conflict 
probably  will  not  be  necessary;  but  without  such  assistance,  American 
military  intervention  might  be  required  to  prevent  either  an  Israeli 
defeat  or  Israeli  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons. 

D.  SUB-SAHARAN  AFRICA 

Africa  does  not  pose  a  major  problem  for  American  military  policy 
in  the  1970s.  The  United  States  does  have  certain  interests  in  the  area: 
many  African  nations  are  valuable  sources  of  raw  materials,  which  curtail¬ 
ment  would  cause  at  least  temporary  difficulties.  There  is  a  U.S. 
interest  in  adjacent  sealanes;  the  Importance  of  the  Cape  route  to  the 
United  States  will  grow  with  the  increasing  need  to  draw  upon  the  great 
oil  reserves  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  American  military  involvement  on  the 
continent  itself  is  not  significant.  Military  assistance  programs  with 
African  nations  are  very  limited  in  number  and  size,  and  the  only  comnlt- 
ment  of  any  Importance  relates  to  the  agreement  with  Ethiopia  for  the 
communications  and  spacetracking  facility  at  the  ICignew  Station,  Asmara.^ 
Even  at  Kagnew,  facilities  are  being  reduced. 

The  major  external  threat  to  the  region's  stability  is  in  the 
revolutionary  movements  in  and  south  of  the  Horn  of  Africa  supported  by 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  level  of  this  ti.reat  might  Increase  in 
the  1970s,  especially  if  the  Suez  Canal  is  reopened:  the  Soviet  Union 
has  lent  support  to  revolutionary  efforts  in  such  places  as  Somalia  and 
Eritrea,  but  has  been  hampered  by  the  Canal's  closure.  However,  this  is 
not  a  problem  for  which  the  United  States  has  primary  responsibility. 

Most  of  the  Independent  nations  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  are  members  of 
either  the  French  Community  or  the  British  Commonwealth,  and  the  United 
States  has  followed  a  policy  of  acknowledging  the  primary  responsibility 


Roy  L.  Thompson,  "Africa  South  of  the  Sahara,"  The  Nixon  Doctrine  and 
Military  Strategy  (Maxwell  AFB:  Air  University,  1971),  pp.  58,  59 
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of  Its  European  allies  for  their  former  colonial  possessions.  The  Nixon 

Doctrine  does  not  appear  to  alter  this  policy.  While  the  United  States 

might  give  support  to  a  limited  military  intervention  undertaken  by  Its 

allies  or  under  United  Nations  auspices,  American  Interests  In  the  region 

are  not  such  as  to  make  any  unilateral  Intervention  likely.^  Instead, 

the  United  States  can  contribute  best  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the 

region  by  continuing  military  assistance  programs  designed  to  enhance 

Internal  security  capabilities,  programs  which  could  be  expanded  on  a 

2 

carefully  selective  basis  to  Include  more  than  the  current  few. 

As  to  America's  interest  in  the  sea  route  around  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope,  the  route's  security  In  peacetime  Is  essentially  assured  by  the 

traditional  freedom  of  the  seas,  supported  by  International  law.  It  is 

reassuring,  especially  because  of  the  critical  Importance  of  this  route 

in  the  event  of  a  war  at  sea,  to  have  the  pro-Westem  nation  of  South 

Africa  in  control  of  the  adjacent  land  mass.  Under  peacetime  conditions, 

a  permanent  American  naval  deployment  In  this  area  is  unnecessary,  but 

the  considerable  political  and  economic  pressure  being  exerted  against 

the  South  African  regime  raises  doubts  about  the  future.  Both  China  and 

the  Soviet  Union  take  the  side  of  black  Africa  in  what  may  eventually 

become  an  all-out  struggle  against  the  large  southern,  white-dominated 

part  of  Africa.  American  Interests  could  be  seriously  damaged  If  such  a 

conflict  were  to  result  in  control  of  the  South  African  littoral  and  its 

naval  bases  (notably  Simonstown)  by  a  power  hostile  to  the  United  States. 

Thus  far  the  United  States  has  refused  any  military  contact  with  the 

South  African  regime;  but  at  some  point  in  the  future,  American  policy 

might  be  faced  with  a  difficult  choice  between  the  dictates  of  strategy 

and  the  constraints  of  domestic  and  international  political  attitudes 

3 

on  race  and  apartheid. 


Ibid. ,  pp.  61,  62;  Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute,  The  Nixon  Doctrine 
and  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  SSC/SRI,  IN-71-107,  October  1971,  pp.  23-35 

^  Ibid. .  pp.  39,  40 

3 

Ibid. ,  pp.  28,  29;  and  Alvin  J.  Cottrell,  The  Nixon  Doctrine  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  SSC/SRI,  IN-71-102,  September  1971,  p.  29 
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E.  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN 

Neither  now  nor  in  the  past,  has  the  Indian  Ocean  been  considered  a 
separate  strategic  entity.  During  the  long  period  of  British  domination, 
it  was  not  a  necessity  to  conceive  of  and  extend  military  control  over  the 
entire  water  area  and  its  littoral,  but  rather  the  Indian  Ocean  was  valued 
essentially  for  the  sake  of  the  route  to  India  and  other  colonial  posses¬ 
sions  in  Asia.  Today  the  Soviet  Union  seems  to  have  a  larger  vision  of 
the  aiea.  After  150  years  of  unchallenged  hegemony  in  this  region  east 
of  Suez,  Great  Britain  has  withdrawn  all  but  token  military  forces.  As 
a  result,  a  tempting  vacuum  was  created  into  which  an  expansionary 
power  could  move.  The  Soviet  Union  promptly  began  to  do  so.  Since  early 
1968,  shortly  after  the  British  withdrawal  announcement,  the  Soviets 
have  been  apparently  pursuing  a  maritime  strategy  toward  the  region  as  a 
whole.  Implementing  this  strategy  with  a  naval  force  on  permanent  station 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  task  force  has  so  far  been  of  only  nominal 
size,  but  has  effectively  made  its  presence  known  throughout  the  region. 

In  combination  with  other  elements  (e.g. ,  the  merchant  marine,  fishing 
fleet,  oceanographic  ships,  etc.)  of  the  integrated  Soviet  maritime 
structure,  the  Soviet  force  is  an  effective  instrument  in  the  development 
of  a  new  framework  of  political  relations  with  such  nations  as  Mauritius, 
Tanzania,  South  Yemen,  Iraq,  and  India. 

The  Soviet  Union's  ability  to  fill  the  military  vacuum  in  this  region 
seems  so  far  to  have  been  limited  only  by  the  logistics  problem  created  by 
the  closure  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  reopening  of  the  Canal  would  enable 
the  Soviet  Union  to  triple  or  quadruple  its  naval  strength  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  giving  them  a  margin  of  superiority  of  three  or  four  to  one  over 
any  possible  American  deplo3rment,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  residual 
naval  commitments  to  Vietnam.  Such  a  potent  military  force  would  serve 
as  a  valuable  Instrument  of  Soviet  political-military  policy.  Even  without 
it,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  able  to  aid  forces  dedicated  to  the  overthrow 
of  traditionally-ruled  governments  east  and  south  of  Suez.  Now  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  principal  ally  of  India,  and  it  appears  that  this  former 
foothold  of  British  power  is  in  the  Soviet  orbit. ^ 


B.  J.  Tociley,  "The  Indian  Ocean,"  in  The  Nixon  Doctrine  and  Military 
Strategy  (Maxwell  AFB:  Air  University,  1971),  pp.  71,  72 
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Thus  the  Soviet  Union  has  Initiated  a  process  that  may  well  lead. 

If  the  United  States  declines  to  counter  Its  activities  In  the  Indian 
Ocean,  to  an  established  position  of  predominance  within  the  next  decade. 

In  such  an  event,  many  of  the  nations  In  the  region  would  Increasingly 
orient  their  policies  to  either  a  neutral  or  a  pro-Sovlet  position.  Many 
of  these  n;  tlons,  for  Instance  Iran,  are  already  extremely  concerned 
about  the  Soviet  naval  presence,  but  In  the  absence  of  effective  American 
counteraction  are  reluctant  to  express  this  concern  openly,  for  fear  of 
Soviet  displeasure.  Such  nations  as  Iran,  Ethiopia,  South  Africa, 

Pakistan,  and  Australia  view  Soviet  predominance,  and  possible  Chinese 
penetration.  In  the  region  as  a  grave  threat  to  their  future  development; 
but  In  many  cases  these  nations  will  feel  constrained  to  seek  a  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  unless  they  are  given  meaningful  Indication  of 
significant  American  Interest  in  and  commitment  to  the  security  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  area.^ 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  does  not  treat  the  Indian  Ocean  as  a  strategic 

entity,  and  therefore  offers  no  specific  guidelines  to  the  military 

planner.  However,  it  would  appear  consistent  with  the  general  thrust 

of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  for  the  United  States  to  provide  visible  evidence 

of  concern  about  this  strategic  area:  to  modernize  its  ship  units  opera. Ing 

out  of  Bahrain  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  to  maintain  a  limited  naval  task 

force  in  the  Indian  Ocean  for  political  purposes.  The  number  of  ships 

deployed  should  be  flexible,  according  to  need;  their  nuiid>er  is  less 

2 

significant  than  the  fact  of  the  presence  itself.  Such  a  permanent 
military  presence  would  also  encourage  other  Free  World  nations  on  the 
littoral  to  make  a  contribution  of  their  own  toward  countering  the 
political-military  Influence  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Principal  among  these 
nations  are  South  Africa,  Iran  (particularly  in  the  Persian  Gulf),  and 
Australia,  which  can  provide  a  substantial  naval  and  air  capability  of 
its  own. 


Baldwin,  op.  clt..  pp.  228-232 
2  Cottrell,  op.  clt..  pp.  1-7,  22-26 
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In  consonance  with  the  Nixon  Doctrine  Total  Force  concept,  the  Aaerlcan 
task  force  should  operate  on  a  multilateral  basis  with  other  powers  in  the 
region.  The  new  base  facility  at  Diego  Garcia  (if  expanded  to  provide 
fleet  support),  and  Australia's  Indian  Ocean  base  at  Cockbum  Sound, 
could  support  such  operations.  A  U.S.  proposal  to  conduct  Joint  operations 
should  encourage  Australia  to  assume  a  greater  role  in  regional  security. 
U.S.  cooperation  in  naval  operations  is  less  feasible,  however,  with  South 
Africa,  whose  Internal  policies  run  counter  to  the  direction  of  American 
domestic  and  international  politics.  If  there  is  an  American  naval 
presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  itself,  in  peacetime  it  should  not  be  necessary 
for  U.S.  naval  forces  to  operate  with  South  African  forces,  nor  to  deploy 
permanently  around  the  Cape  route,  whose  security  is  not  now  in  actual 
jeopardy.  But  because  the  securl  y  of  this  route  in  wartime  would  be 
endangered  if  the  southern  area  of  Africa  were  to  be  under  the  control 
of  a  power  hostile  to  the  United  States,  it  is  in  the  U.S.  interest  to 
ensure  that  the  Cape  remains  under  the  control  of  a  pro-western  regime. 


F 


THE  PACIFIC  BASIN 


Much  of  what  has  been  said  about  the  Indian  Ocean  is  applicable 
to  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Basin.  These  regions  have  In  counon  the 
disadvantage  that  the  American  relationship  has  not  been  based  upon 
deep-rooted  cultural,  political,  and  economic  affinities.  Even  thou^ 
both  wars  which  the  United  States  has  fought  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
have  been  in  Asia,  there  has  never  been  a  military  policy  and  strategy 
developed  for  the  regions  lying  from  the  Middle  East  to  the  Western 
Pacific  with  any  of  the  sophistication  of  the  strategic  concepts 
developed  for  NATO  Europe. 

The  most  serious  threat  to  the  nations  of  this  region,  and  hence  to 
American  interests  in  maintaining  the  rimlands  of  the  Pacific  Basin  under 
Western  influence,  is  the  kind  of  aggression  that  has  already  occurred 
in  Korea  and  Indochina,  and  which  could  occur  again  in  these  places,  and 
in  such  other  places  as  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines.  Yet  the  experience  of 
American  action  in  Vietnam  during  the  1960s  has  raised  serious  doubt 
about  the  ability  and  intention  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  mili¬ 
tary  commitment  which  would  have  the  necessary  credibility  In  the  eyes  of 
both  the  potential  aggressor  and  the  threatened  nation.  Most  of  the 
governments  in  this  region,  as  they  watch  the  United  States  withdraw  fr  a 
Vietnam,  are  to  some  degree  skeptical  about  its  willingness  to  support 
them  militarily.^ 

In  Asia,  the  Nixon  Doctrine  security  posture — besides  assuring  the 

continuance  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  shield  over  its  allies — rests  on  two  key 

points  of  strategy:  (1)  to  provide  U.S.  security  assistance  for  the 

purpos3  of  enhancing  indigenous  capabilities  for  coping  with  the  threat  of 

internal  or  external  aggression;  and  (2)  to  continue  to  deploy  sufficient 

U.S.  land,  sea  and  air  forces  to  meet  U.S.  comnltments  to  the  security  of 
2 

Aslan  allies.  These  two  elements  of  the  strategy  are  interdependent. 


An  extended  discussion  of  Asian  perceptions  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  and 
American  policy  is  Included  in  Yuan-li  Wu,  Military  Implications  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine.  SSC/SRI,  IN-71-101,  September  1971,  pp.  24-27. 

U.S.  Foreign  Policy  in  the  1970'a,  The  Emerging  Structure  of  Peace.  A 
Report  to  the  Congress  by  Richard  Nixon,  February  9,  1972  (Washington, 
D.C.:  GPO,  1972),  p.  165.  Hereinafter  cited  as  Nixon,  Foreign  Policy 
Report  1972.  - - 


Neither  Is  sufficient  by  Itself.  Security  assistance  without  an  accom¬ 
panying  force  deployment  will  not  ensure  the  national  survival  of  allies 
between  the  present  and  the  day  %rtien  the  assistance  achieves  Its  goal  of 
Indigenous  military  self-sufficiency.  Continued  deployment  of  U.S. 
forces,  without  security  assistance,  will  only  perpetuate  allied  depen¬ 
dence  upon  U.S.  protection.  Another  element  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  Is 
the  concept  of  transition:  as  security  assistance  takes  effect,  deployment 
Is  to  be  adjusted  accordingly;  l.e.,  downward.  Thus  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
Aslan  posture  seems  designed  to  condilne  provision  for  the  realities  of  the 
present  with  the  hopes  of  the  future. 

The  perceptions  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  and  its  impact  on  local  security 
situations  varies  considerably  from  country  to  country.  As  noted  above, 
the  general  attitude^.  Is  one  of  skepticism,  but  there  are  exceptions  ,  as  in 
Indonesia  and  the  Philippines. 

Japan's  situation  Is  a  special  one  In  the  matter  of  Aslan  security, 
by  reason  of  her  wealth,  geographic  position  and  close  polltlca-mllltary- 
economlc  relationship  to  the  United  States.  Japan  has  In  effect  been 
living  on  borrowed  time,  postponing  the  decision  on  how  to  balance  her 
economic  and  military  strength  so  as  to  take  her  proper  share  of  the 
responsibilities  that  Inevitably  accompany  her  rise  to  major  power  status. 
Having  relied  so  long  on  the  security  shield  of  the  United  States  while 
she  performed  an  economic  miracle,  Japan  seems  to  entertain  the  wistful 
desire  to  preserve  this  happy  arrangement.  In  a  speech  to  the  Diet  In 
November  1970,  Prime  Minister  Sato  explained  that  whereas  it  was 
historical!''  the  pattern  for  countries  with  great  economic  power  to  spend 
a  sizable  portion  of  their  wealth  for  military  power,  Japan  would  not 
do  so;  he  called  this  "a  completely  new  experiment  in  world  history."^ 

Some  experiments,  however,  do  not  succeed.  In  the  light  of  the  dramatic 
developments  In  world  affairs,  especially  In  the  area  of  relations  between 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  since  the  Prime  Minister 
made  that  statement,  the  risk  involved  in  such  a  policy  may  now  be  more 
apparent  to  Japanese  leadership. 


Quoted  by  Hedley  Bull,  "itew  Balance  of  Power  in  Asia,"  Foreign  Affairs. 
July  1971,  p.  675 
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Japan  faces  an  awkward  dilemma:  to  continue  to  rely  on  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  United  States  means  an  extended  presence  of  "foreign" 
bases  In  the  homeland  and  In  the  new  prefecture  of  Okinawa — a  situation 
somewhat  Irritating  and  demeaning  to  a  nation  becoming  a  major  power;  but 
to  foreswear  heavy  reliance  on  U.S.  protection  raises  the  Issue  of  rearmament, 
creating  concern  at  heme  and  abroad  about  a  resurgence  of  Japanese  mili¬ 
tarism.  The  critical  complication  to  this  dilemma  Is  the  fear  that  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  means  that  the  United  States  Is  backing  away  from  Its  former 
strong  security  role.  In  spite  of  the  repeated  U.S.  pledge  to  keep  Its 
commitments.  Japan  can  (correctly)  perceive  In  such  Nixon  Doctrine 
statements  as,  "There  has... been  steady  progress  In  recent  years  In  the 
assumption  by  Japan  of  a  role  In  world  affairs  more  consistent  with  Its 
power,"  a  push  towards  Japan's  taking  over  some  of  America's  Aslan  security 
responsibilities.  The  success  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  does  demand.  It  seems, 
a  new  role  for  Japan. 

If  Japan  perceives  that  the  United  States  Intends  to  maintain  a 
nuclear  shield  over  her  Aslan  allies,  and  to  make  credible  the  stated 
Intention  to  maintain  'peacetime  land,  sea,  and  air  deployments  in  Asia 
at  a  level  which  provides  assurance. . .of  continuing  U.S.  support,"^  then 
It  should  be  possible  for  Japan  to  make  an  orderly  and  gradual  transition 
to  a  new  security  role  that  Is  perceived  within  and  without  Japan  as 
stable  and  contributory  to  peace  In  Asia.  This  would  entail  some  Increase 
In  armed  strength,  without  abandoning  entirely  her  "new  experiment." 

But  If  America's  actions,  or  poorly  communicated  intentions,  lead  Japan 
to  perceive  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  as  a  plan  "to  teach  Aslans  to  fight 
Aslans"  so  that  America  can  withdraw,  Japan's  reaction  may  be  more 
precipitate.  She  may,  at  one  extreme,  move  towards  rapid  rearmament — 
probably  Including  tactical  nuclear  weapons  and/or  strategic  defensive 
weapons — and  a  strong  resurgence  of  militant  nationalism.  On  the  other 
hand,  Japan  could  take  up  a  serious  pursuit  of  neutralism,  hoping  to 


^Nixon,  Foreign  Policy  1972.  p.  55 
^Ibld. .  p.  165 
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play  the  role  of  "unanced  world  merchant,”  and  perhaps  a  "peace  broker” 

In  the  style  of  Nehru'd  India.  In  both  cases,  ties  with  the  United 
States  would  be  weakened  or  broken  entirely,  and  the  result  In  Asia 
probably  destabilizing.  To  avoid  these  extremes,  carefully  thought-out 
bilateral  and  multilateral  consultations  involving  Japan  will  be 
necessary.  In  the  interim,  America  must  preserve  its  credibility  for 
concern  about  regional  security.  Japan  is  obviously  concerned  about 
the  visible  U.S.  reductions  of  forces  in  Korea,  Taiwan  and  other  key 
places,  and  about  the  increasing  Soviet  naval  activities  in  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans.  Japan's  lifelines  of  Imports — especially  oil— and 
exports  lie  across  these  waters  now  frequented  by  Soviet  ships.  Such 
conditions  make  it  natural  for  her  to  observe  closely  how  America  will  act. 

Thailand  is  the  pivotal  nation  in  southeast  Asia.  Thailand  has 
already  begun  to  fear  that  it  may  have  over-committed  Itself  to  the 
United  States.  It  regards  what  has  happened  in  Vietnam  as  a  defeat  for 
the  United  States,  and  is  apparently  beginning  to  consider  alternatives 
to  its  present  course.  Thailand's  attitude  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
attitudes  of  such  nations  as  Turkey  and  Iran:  hedging  against  the 
future  by  moving  toward  a  policy  of  reinsurance  against  the  change  in  this 
region's  balance  of  power  brought  on  by  declining  U.S.  rorces  and  growing 
Sovldt  and  Chinese  involvement  there..  This  would  Inevitably  lead  to  a  more 
neutral  stance.  Such  attitudes  in  Thailand  may  also  have  a  certain  chain- 
reaction  effect  upon  adjacent  nations,  such  as  Malaysia  and  Singapore,  which 
view  an  Increase  of  Chinese  Influence  in  the  area  as  their  major  threat.^ 

The  Republic  of  Korea  is  in  a  similar  situation.  It  views  the 

military  threat  from  the  North  far  more  critically  than  does  the  United 

States,  and  has  serious  reservations  about  American  capability  to  provide 

effective  assistance  in  an  emergency.  Recent  events,  such  as  the  partial 

withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  Korea,  and  the  new  American  approach 

to  China,  tend  to  strengthen  movement  toward  reinsurance  against  the 

potential  emergence  of  a  new  power  balance.  One  result  of  this  tendency 

so  far  has  been  the  attempt  to  establish  limited  contacts  with  its  North 

2 

Korean  counterpart. 


^  Baldwin »  op.  cit • .  pp.  269-272 
^  Ibid.,  pp.  246-253 
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The  Insular  position  of  the  Philippines  minimizes  the  threat  of 
external  aggression.  However,  several  groups  of  insurgents  are  active 
within  the  Philippines.  There  is  believed  to  be  at  least  one  group 
that  is  Soviet-oriented ,  and  another  with  Maoist  sympathies  and  possible 
Chinese  support — this  group  has  been  active  in  urban  guerrilla  warfare. 

Since  Che  government  is  not  unduly  concerned,  there  is  a  possible  argument 
for  a  continued  U.S.  military  presence,  to  prevent  the  government's 
inertia  and  inaction  from  allowing  a  situation  to  develop  that  would 
jeopardize  the  security  of  the  Important  U.S.  bases  at  Clark  Field  and 
Subic  Bay.  Moreover  President  Marcos  has  endorsed  the  Nixon  Doctrine, 
including  the  opening  of  U.S.  contacts  with  China;  Marcos  has  himself 
made  overtures  for  accommodation  with  China.  The  Philippines  also  welcomes, 
and  badly  needs,  U.S.  security  assistance  under  the  Nixon  Doctrine  to 
bolster  its  present  inadequate  military  capability. 

Australia,  in  addition  to  its  concern  over  the  increase  of  Soviet 
naval  power  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  has  permanent  interests  in  the  Pacific 
Basin  proper.  It  sees  one  threat  to  its  security  in  a  possible  exacerbation 
of  relations  between  Malaysia  and  Singapore,  and  has  a  somewhat  more  remote 
concern  about  a  possible  military  buildup  by  Indonesia.  There  is  a  small 
but  still  growing  fear  in  Australia  that  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  as  applied 
to  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Basin,  reflects  a  tacit  acceptance  of  a  Chinese 
sphere  of  influence  in  the  region,  at  least  in  areas  closely  adjacent  to 
mainland  China.  However,  because  Australia  has  unique  status  and  charac¬ 
teristics  as  an  Asian  power,  it  can  play  an  important  role  in  the  security 
of  the  Pacific  Basin.  It  is  the  only  major  nation  in  the  area  whose  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  United  States  is  based  upon  many  common  political,  social, 
and  cultural  attributes.  Australia  also  occupies  a  strategic  geographic 
position  facing  both  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  Its  foreign  and  military 
policies  diverge  little  from  those  of  the  United  States,  and  a  considerable 
degree  of  military  cooperation  already  exists;  but  it  would  be  in  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  through  military  means  a  greater 
Australian  role  in  regional  security:  by  common  use  of  certain  Installacions 
and  facilities  (for  example,  Diego  Garcia  and  Cockburn  Sound),  by  joint 
naval  and  other  military  exercises,  and  perhaps  by  joint  U.S. -Australian 


military  assistance  and  training  missions  in  other  nations.  Hhile 
Australia  maintains  only  a  very  small  standing  army,  it  has  substantial 
air  and  naval  capabilities,  and  can  and  should  employ  them  in  the 
Interests  of  regional  stability  and  security.  The  credibility  of  U.S. 
Interest  and  support  is  the  key  to  Australia's  accepting  the  role  it  is 
capable  of  playing  in  this  area. 

Indonesia,  like  the  Philippines,  is  notable  among  Southeast  Aslan 
nations  for  its  receptive  attitude  toward  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  and  per¬ 
ceives  a  major  role  for  Itself  in  regional  affairs.  Since  the  Suharto 
regime  acceded  to  power  in  1965,  it  has  concentrated  upon  solving 
internal  political  and  economic  problems,  and  has  built  up  a  substantial 
record  of  success.  While  economic  progress  will  be  a  continuing  concern, 
Indonesian  attention  has  begun  to  turn  outward  once  more,  and  its  large 
population,  great  natural  resources,  and  important  geographical  location 
will  ensure  considerable  Impact  upon  regional  development.  So  far  its 
international  activities  have  been  channeled  primarily  through  regional 
organizations,  a  direction  which  should  be  encouraged  in  order  to  avoid 
a  renewal  of  independent  Indonesian  policies  pursued  at  the  expense 
of  other  local  nations.  Within  a  viable  multilateral  framework,  however, 
the  contribution  which  a  stable  and  economically  sound  Indonesia  can  make 
to  regional  security  will  be  considerable. 

The  Impact  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  in  Malaysia  and  Singapore  is  indirect, 
because  their  security  has  been  linked  with  the  United  Kingdom  rather  than 
the  United  States.  The  1971  Five-Power  Defense  Arrangement  (Australia, 

New  Zealand,  Malaysia,  Singapore  and  the  UK)  was  designed  to  replace  the 
former  strong  British  security  commitment  to  the  area.  However,  the  two 
nations  whose  security  depends  most  upon  this  arrangement — ^Malaysia  and 
Singapore— have  some  reservations  about  its  effectiveness.  The  basis  for 
this  lack  of  confidence  is  in  what  Malaysia  and  Singapore  perceive  to  be 
a  lack  of  firm  commitment  by  Australia— the  strongest  local  member— to  past 
obligations.  In  turn,  Australia's  Indecisiveness  derives  at  least  partly 

^  Wu,  op.  clt. .  pp.  42-4A,  and  William  E.  Griffith,  The  Great  Globe  Trans¬ 
formed:  East  and  Southeast  Asia,  (Cambridge:  MIT/Center  for  International 
Studies,  C/71-16,  October  1971),  pp.  10-14. 


from  the  concern  that  the  Nixon  Doctrine  means  a  lessening  of  U.S, 

interest  in  and  responsibility  for  the  security  of  the  area.  It 

Is  not  surprising  then,  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Malaysia,  both  before 

and  after  Pr  sldent  Nixon  announced  that  he  would  go  to  China,  has  called 
for  the  neutralization  of  Southeast  Asia,  i.e.,  Malaysia  seeks  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  with  Peking.^  Singapore's  situation  Is  more  complicated;  this  small 
city-state  has  had  an  uneasy  relationship  with  Malaysia  since  its  withdrawal 
from  the  Federation  of  Malaysia  in  1965,  and  fears  a  possible  future 
Malaysla-Indonesla  alliance  directed  against  Singapore.  Racial  antagonisms 
underlie  this  situation;  Singapore's  predominantly  Chinese  people  are 
sympathetic  to  their  kinsmen  in  neighboring  Malaysia,  where  the  Malays  preside 
over  a  split  society.  Singapore  lacks  confidence  in  the  Malaysian  Government's 
ability  to  maintain  racial  peace;  if  strife  breaks  out,  it  would  undoubtedly 
Involve  the  Singapore  Chinese.  Indonesia  might  then  take  the  side  of 
Malaysia  in  confrontation  between  Singapore  and  Malaysia.  Singapore  also 
fears  that  if  Thailand  accommodates  too  closely  with  the  Chinese,  a 
route  could  be  opened  for  Chinese  support  of  conmunist  insurgents  on  the 
Thal-Malaysla  border,  and  that  a  new  outbreak  of  insurgency  in  Malaysia 
could  affect  Singapore's  security. 

The  United  States  does  not  have  any  specific  security  commitments 
in  this  potentially  unstable  area,  but  is  indirectly  involved  through  its 
ANZUS  ties  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  its  overall  concern  for 

the  stability  of  the  Southeast  Asia  region.  Singapore  will  always  be 
of  strategic  interest,  sitting  at  the  gateway  to  the  Strait  of  Malacca. 

It  is  a  useful  sea-support  point.  The  U.S.  Navy  currently  has  rights 
to  utilize  ship  repair  facilities  in  Singapore. 

Of  the  two  essential  elements  of  Nixon  Doctrine  strategy  in  Asia— 
deployment  of  U.S.  forces,  and  provision  of  security  assistance— the  one 
which  has  first  priority  and  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  lapse,  is 
deployment  of  U.S.  forces. 


Wu,  op.  cit.,  pp.  38-39 
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Especially  because  of  the  Impact  on  Japan,  and  on  the  other  Aslan 
nations  as  well,  the  credibility  of  U.S.  policy ' requires  a  mllltaxy 
presence  both  at  certain  key  points  in  southeast  and  northeast  Asia,  and 
in  the  Pacific  Basin  as  a  whole.  Yet  it  is  obvious,  given  both  the 
political  temper  at  home  and  the  call  for  a  lower  American  military  profile 
which  is  embodied  in  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  that  the  United  States  can  only  do 
so  at  force  levels  lower  than  those  of  the  past.  The  level  of  air  and 
naval  forces  to  be  required  for  the  residual  support  of  Vietnam  is  not  yet 
film,  but  American  forces  in  Korea,  Japan,  the  Philippines  and  Thailand 
are  already  undergoing  reductions,  and  future  closure  of  the  training  ^Uld 
logistic  bases  on  Taiwan  has  been  announced. 

According  to  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  primary  responsibility  for  ground 
force  manpower  in  future  conflicts  is  to  be  borne  by  the  local  powers 
themselves.  In  such  conflicts,  the  principal  role  of  American  armed 
forces  will  be  to  provide,  when  needed  and  when  compatible  with  American 
interests  and  policy,  such  contributions  as  occasional  high-intensity 
firepower  support  in  aid  of  the  indigenous  forces.  The  combination  of 
high  technology  and  the  necessity  for  mobility  Implies  that  American 
military  forces  in  the  Pacific  Basin  will  be  largely  afloat,  vested  in 
the  air  and  naval  units  of  the  Seventh  Fleet,  and  supplemented  by  the 
combat  aircraft  of  the  Fifth  and  Thirteenth  Air  Forces.^  Afloat-based 
forces  alone,  however,  will  not  maintain  credibility  of  the  U.S.  role  in 
Asia.  For  the  foreseeable  future,  American  national  Interests  and  the 
commitment  to  its  allies  will  also  require  the  availability  of  a 
quick- react ion  mobile  ground  force  that  can  be  rapidly  deployed  to  a 
crisis  spot,  to  assist  Indigenous  forces  under  conditions  in  which  the 
U.S.  operation  would  make  a  meaningful  difference  towards  success.  While 
the  use  of  such  an  Intervention  force  would  not  be  automatic,  the  option 
requires  pre-deployment  of  a  ground  force,  possibly  a  division,  preferably 
in  Okinawa  for  rapid  staging  to  a  crisis  situation  wherever  it  may  occur 
in  the  region. 


See  Arleigh  A,  Burke,  "China  Sea  to  the  Caribbean,"  New  York  Times, 
2  March  1971,  p.  35 
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Advance  bases  are  necessary  for  crisis-deployment  of  ground  forces 
within  the  area.  Retention  of  the  Okinawan  base  complex  as  a  tactical 
and  logistic  staging  point  and  other  key  bases  In  the  Pacific  Basin  will 
depend  largely  upon  relations  with  the  host  governments.  A  minimum 
network  of  bases.  Including  air  and  naval  bases  In  Japan  and  the  Philippines, 
should  be  retained,  as  much  for  political  reasons  as  for  the  staging  emd 
logistics  structure  they  afford.  Retention  of  bases  In  Japan  Is  Important 
during  the  period  of  necessary  close  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
as  Japan  begins  to  accept  a  greater  share  of  regional  security  responsi¬ 
bilities.  This  objective  could  be  promoted  by  placing  the  present 
American  b  ases  In  Japan  under  Joint  management . 

Beyond  the  need  for  offshore  basing  of  U.S.  ground  troops,  however, 

maintenance  of  some  American  combat  forces  on  the  Aslan  mainland  will  be 

not  only  desirable,  but  very  probably  necessary  If  the  United  States  Is  to 

maintain  the  credibility  fundamental  to  regional  security.  Whatever 

the  evolution  of  the  American  presence  In  Vietnam,  the  two  principal 

anchor-points  on  the  Aslan  rlmland  will  be  Thailand  and  South  Korea.  In 

Thailand  retention  of  the  right  to  use  the  present  airbase  will  be 

necessary  for  the  continuation  of  American  air  capability  in  Southeast 

Asia,  complementing  the  capacity  of  the  Seventh  Fleet's  air  arm.  Retention 

of  the  base  will  also  serve  as  visible  evidence  of  continuing  American 

Interest  In  and  commitment  to  the  security  of  the  area.  Moreover,  American 

interests  and  credibility  would  be  served  by  the  presence  of  a  ground 

force  of  sufficient  size  and  flexibility  of  organization  to  serve  the  dual 

2 

purpose  of  both  training  and  combat  operations.  The  terrain  is  such  that 
such  a  force  should  probably  be  airmobile,  of  at  least  brigade  strength. 

In  Korea,  where  there  is  a  tense  and  potentially  explosive  relationship 
between  North  and  South,  the  South  Korean  armed  forces  are  numerous  and 
well-trained,  and  with  completion  of  the  modernization  program  should 


For  coinnentary  on  American  military  basing  in  the  Pacific  Basin,  see 
William  M.  Carpenter,  jp.  cit . .  especially  pp.  9,  12-14. 


Wu,  op.  cit. ,  p.  73,  and  Carpenter,  Ibid . . 


pp.  28-29. 
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certainly  be  a  match  for  the  forces  of  its  northern  opponent.  Even  so, 
these  forces  could  not  be  expected  to  withstand  single-handedly  a  determined 
and  combined  North  Korean  and  Chinese  assault.  There  is  consequently  an 
important  political  and  psychological  function,  not  only  in  regard  to 
North  and  South  Korea,  but  to  China  and  Japan  as  well,  that  can  best  be 
served  by  the  continued  presence  of  an  American  combat  force.  A  force 
large  enough  to  be  visible  and  capable  of  organizational  self-suf ficiency-- 
probably  at  brigade  strength  as  a  minimum— would  work  to  reassure  American 
allies  and  deter  American  opponents  by  demonstrating  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  the  national  integrity  of  South  Korea.  Despite  the  move 
toward  a  new  relationship  with  China,  for  the  foreseeable  future  a  permanent 
American  combat  presence  in  Korea  will  be  an  essential  stabilizing  factor 
in  the  northeast  Aslan  regional  power  balance.^ 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  clearly  implies  that  when  the  general  International 
environment  and  specific  regional  situations  will  permit,  U.S.  force 
deployments  should  be  reduced.  America's  allies  and  friends  are  expected 
to  do  more  to  help  themselves,  and  each  other,  so  that  the  overall  Free 
World  security  burden  may  be  brought  into  better  balance.  The  principle 
vehicle  for  making  this  adjustment  possible  will  be  the  provision  of 
security  assistance  by  the  United  States  and  other  Free  World  developed 
nations  to  those  countries  which  by  themselves  cannot  achieve  the  capa¬ 
bility  for  national  security.  Much 'of  the  Pacific  Basin  is  in  the  Third 
World  category,  the  places  where  conflict  has  been  occurring  and  probably 
will  continue.  Security  assistance  is  an  essential  mechanism  for  deterring 
the  insurgency  and  guerrilla  warfare — often  externally  fomented  and/or 
supported — which  characterizes  this  sub-theater  or  localized  conflict,  by 
building  up  indigenous  military  capabilities.  In  Thailand,  for  example, 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  avoid  repeating  the  experiences  of  Vietnam 
by  continuing,  and  improving  upon,  current  efforts  to  enable  the  Thais  to 
contain  insurgent  threats  before  they  develop  into  crisis  situations. 


Carpenter,  op.  cit.,  pp.  29-29 
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In  Korea,  where  the  threat  Is  primarily  from  the  opposing  regime  In 
North  Korea,  security  assistance  takes  the  form  of  further  modernization 
of  the  already  strong  South  Korean  armed  forces.^  Chapter  IV  of  this 
study  takes  up  In  greater  detail  the  threat  of  wars  of  national  liberation, 
and  the  role  of  security  assistance  In  coping  with  this  threat. 

Besides  the  evident  need  for  America  to  maintain  a  presence  In  Asia, 

and  to  collaborate  with  Its  Aslan  friends  and  allies  In  the  maintenance  of 

regional  security,  there  Is  a  need,  as  President  Nixon  has  stated,  "to 

encourage  and  sustain  Aslan  regionalism,  Aslan  self-reliance,  and  Aslan 
2 

Initiatives."  There  Is  a  continuing  role  for  the  older  treaties:  the 
bilateral  ones  with  the  United  States,  ANZUS,  and  SEATO — although  the 
latter  has  been  seriously  weakened  by  the  non-partlclpatlon  of  France, 
the  U.S.  and  Pakistan,  and  It  suffered  from  Its  Inception  by  being 
composed  mainly  of  non-Aslan  members.  But  Asia  has  not  had  until  recently 
any  purely  Aslan  grouping  comparable  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  (OAS)  and  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU)  in  other  areas, 
which  would  provide  a  mechanism  for  taking  up  the  issues  upon  which 
peaceful  relations  depend.  Within  the  last  three  years,  however,  the  nine- 
member  Asian  and  Pacific  Council  (ASPAC)  and  the  five-member  Association 
of  Southeast  Aslan  Nations  (ASEAN)  "have  demonstrated  the  utility  of  periodic 
consultations  on  regional  Issues  and  have  served  as  a  forum  for  the  resolu- 

3 

tlon  of  differences  between  participants."  These  are  political  associations 
and  not  necessarily  military  security  groupings,  but  their  existence  is  at 
least  a  start  towards  a  mutual  and  regionally  oriented  effort  for  the 
benefit  of  those  nations  within  the  region.  Significantly,  Japan,  hereto¬ 
fore  wary  of  involvement  in  regional  groups,  is  a  member  of  ASPAC.  Through 
this  mechanism,  not  involving  any  military  ties  at  present,  Japan  may  be 
able  to  enhance  regional  security  through  contributions  of  economic  and 
technical — and  perhaps  even  some  form  of  military — assistance.  The  five 
Power  arrangement  for  the.  defense  of  Malaysia  and  Singapore  is,  of  course, 
a  more  sttaightforward  type  of  security  arrangement,  and  regional  in 


^DOD  Report  FY  1973,  p.  125 

^Nixon,  Foreign  Policy  Report  1972,  p.  82 

^Ibld. ,  p.  85 
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character  except  for  the  Inclusion  of  the  UK.  This  arrangement  was 
created  as  a  substitute  for  the  former  stronger  British  presence  "East 
of  Suez,"  but  Its  effectiveness  has  not  yet  been  established.  Some 
concern  has  been  expressed  by  Singapore  about  Australia's  depth  of 
commitment.  According  to  one  writer,  the  reason  for  Australia's  seeming 
reluctance  Is  "the  nagging  fear  among  Australians— In  the  absence  of  some 
firm  United  States  guarantee — that  they  will  be  left  alone  on  a  limb  in 
the  region."^ 

Tlius  the  preservation  of  security  in  the  Pacific  Basin — whether  by 
unilateral  action,  bilateral  cooperation,  or  regional  association — 
always  comes  back  to  the  question  of  the  credibility  of  the  United 
States'  will  to  maintain  strength  for  peace. 

G.  LATIN  AMERICA 

The  United  States  no  longer  has  either  the  monopoly  of  military 
power  or  the  predominant  political  and  economic  influence  that  it  enjoyed 
in  Latin  America  prior  tc  the  advent  of  Castro  and  the  Sovlet-Cuba 
alliance.  Instead,  American  power  to  direct  the  course  of  events  in 
Latin  America  has  become  sharply  circumscribed,  but  the  United  States  must 
still  determine  feasible  responses  to  a  number  of  factors  which  threaten  to 
undermine  the  stability  and  developmental  progress  of  this  region. 

One  obvious  factor  which  threatens  American  interests  in  Latin  America 
is  the  Soviet  military  tie  with  Cuba,  and  the  related  danger  of  increased 
Soviet  political  influence  through  expansion  of  its  growing  naval  forces 
into  a  permanent  regional  military  presence.  A  second  major  and  inter¬ 
related  factor  is  the  unification  of  left-wing  parties,  including  pro-Sovie 
elements,  into  Chilean-style  electoral  alliances  in  such  nations  as  Uruguay 
Venezuela,  and  Colombia.  The  actual  durability  of  such  governments  in 
power  may  eventually  prove  to  be  transitory,  but  over  the  next  few  years 
the  effort  to  establish  popular-front  regimes  will  nonetheless  be  made  in 
a  number  of  places,  to  the  detriment  of  American  Interests  and  position. 
Finally,  although  Insurgency  in  the  countryside  app>ears  to  be  ebbing  as  a 
major  threat  to  local  stability  because  of  the  failures  of  Cuban-supported 
revolutionaries  against  the  enhanced  internal  security  capabilities  of  most 


Bernard  K.  Gordon,  "Open  Options:  Australia's  Foreign  Policy  in  the 
Seventies,"  Current  History,  March  1972,  p.  16A 
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Latin  American  nations,  there  is  a  growing  trend  towards  urban 
terrorism  of  the  kind  practiced  by  the  Uruguayan  Tupomaros  which  poses 
new  problems  with  which  local  authorities  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
cope.  The  most  serious  threat  to  the  American  position  in  Latin  America 
would  be  a  combination  of  the  first  two  factors. 

An  orchestrated  Soviet  policy  which  successfully  coupled  a  permanent 
military  presence  in  the  area  with  new  diplomatic  and  economic  approaches 
to  the  governments  of  that  region  could  substantially  affect  U.S.  Interests. 
It  is  quite  possible,  if  the  United  States  does  not  take  sufficient  action 
to  protect  these  interests  and  its  position,  such  a  forfeiture  of  initiative 
to  the  Soviet  Union  would  begin  to  reorient  the  thinking  of  South  American 
governments  toward  neutral  or  even  pro-Soviet  attitudes,  as  has  already 
occurred  in  the  Middle  Eastern/Mediterranean  region.  The  United  States 
would  already  be  at  a  disadvantage  with  anti-American  popular-front  regimes, 
which  would  be  Inclined  to  look  upon  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  viable  alternative 
source  of  political,  economic,  and  perhaps  military  assistance.^ 

In  South  America  proper,  the  American  responses  appropriate  to  the 
threat  are  primarily  political  and  economic.  The  principal  American 
concern  should  be  to  ensure  that  Soviet  presence  and  activity  does  not 
become  so  one-sided  that  American  influence  is  overshadowed  and  eventually 
supplanted  throughout  the  area.  Tlie  major  contribution  of  American 
military  policy  to  the  stability  of  South  America  should  take  the  form 
of  continuing  military  assistance  programs.  Not  only  is  there  a  require¬ 
ment  for  further  development  of  South  American  internal  security 
capabilities,  but  it  is  also  important  for  the  United  States  to  maintain 
close  contacts  with  the  local  military  leaderships,  which  will  remain  the 
final  arbiters  of  political  power  in  South  America  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  Military  assistance  programs,  then,  will  serve  a  number  of  American 
interests,  and  should  be  implemented  on  a  selective  basis  as  local  needs, 
and  the  furtherance  of  U.S.  policies  require.^ 


For  the  background  of  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  Latin 
America,  and  the  corresponding  threats,  see  Foreign  Policy  Research 
Institute,  The  Nixon  Doctrine  and  Latin  America,  SSC/SRI,  IN-71-108, 
especially  pp.  2-9. 

See  David  C.  Jordan,  U.S.  Latin  American  Policy  In  a  Decade  of  Change, 
paper  presented  to  the  symposium  on  National  Strategy  in  a  Decade  of 
Change ,  at  Airlie  House,  Warrenton,  Virginia,  February  1972,  pp.  28-38. 
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The  United  States  has  a  more  direct  security  probieia  in  the  Caribbean, 
because  of  the  immediate  nature  of  Its  interests  there,  the  military  and 
logistic  advantages  afforded  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  its  alliance  with 
Cuba,  and  the  volatility  of  many  of  the  Caribbean  nations.  The  local 
supremacy  of  American  military  power,  especially  important  for  the 
security  of  the  Panama  Canal,  has  already  been  challenged  by  Soviet 
naval  activity,  and  it  would  be  a  serious  psychological  and  political 
blow  to  the  security  of  the  area  if  the  United  States  were  to  give  up 
either  its  naval  presence  or  its  bases  in  the  Caribbean.  These  forces 
and  bases  can  serve  a  dual  purpose:  to  provide  a  structure  for  training, 
and  to  make  American  Interest  in  the  area  clear  to  all  parties  concerned. 
The  objective  is  deterrence  of  conflict,  but  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
the  possibility  of  military  interventions,  limited  in  time  and  scope.  Is 
conceivable.  Readiness  for  this  contingency  requires  a  small  quick- 
reaction  force  based  in  CONUS,  available  for  staging  operations  around 
the  Caribbean.^ 


^See  FPRI,  The  Nixon  Uoctrine  and  Latin  America,  pp .  15-18 


IV  MILITARY  AID  AND  OVERSEAS  BASES  IN  THE  NIXON  DOCTRINE 
A.  INTRODUCTION 

President  Nixon,  in  his  most  recent  report  to  the  Congress,  Included 
the  two  statements  pertaining  to  the  philosophy  of  America's  new  foreign 
policy: 

~  The  end  of  bipolarity  requires  that  the  structure  must 

be  built  with  the  resources  and  concepts  of  many  nations — 
for  only  where  nations  participate  in  creating  an  inter¬ 
national  system  do  they  contribute  to  its  vitality  and 
accpet  its  validity. 

—  Our  friendships  are  constant,  but  the  means  by  which  they 
are  mutually  expressed  must  be  adjusted  as  world  condi¬ 
tions  change.  The  continuity  and  vigor  of  our  alliance 
require  that  our  friends  assume  greater  responsibilities 
for  our  common  endeavors.^ 

These  and  other  pronouncements  which  set  forth  the  philosophy  of  U.S. 

policy  are  especially  pertinent  to  America's  role  in  areas  of  the  world 

other  than  Europe,  for  it  is  in  these  "other"  areas  where  the  Nixon 

Doctrine  Implies  the  greatest  change  from  the  past.  As  the  President 

2 

said,  there  will  be  "further  adjustments  in  U.S.  deployments”  in  Asia. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  Asian  strategy  is  based  upon  what  the  President 
describes  as  a  "thorough  analysis"  of  "Asian  strategy  in  this  decade," 
leading  to  these  "preliminary  conclusions:" 

—  The  U.S.  nuclear  shield  will  be  maintained...  . 

—  It  will  continue  to  be  essential  to  maintain  strong  forward 
American  deployments,  while  also  providing  appropriate 
military  and  economic  assistance. 

—  Allied  military  capabilities,  especially  in  ground  forces, 
are  expected  to  improve  substantially,  making  possible  some 
further  adjustments  in  U.S.  deplovments. 


Nixon,  Foreign  Policy  Report  1972,  p.  3 
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—  Subversion  and  guerilla  warfare  remain  a  potent  danger  to 
our  friends  In  Asia.  While  the  threat  should  be  dealt  with 
primarily  by  Indigenous  forces,  we  must  continue  to  provide  ^ 
military  and  economic  assistance  to  supplement  local  efforts. 

These  conclusions  apply  specifically  to  Asia.  But  policy  documents 

and  official  statements  of  the  past  three  years  indicate  that  the 

strategic  philosophy  from  which  these  conclusions  are  derived  applies 

to  all  the  non-European  areas  of  the  world  where  the  United  States  has 

important  interests.  The  broad  intent  of  the  United  States  is  to  have 

"flexible  general  purpose  forces  which  will  permit  us  to  respond  as 

2 

necessary  to  threats  to  those  interests.** 

Key  elements  in  the  "preliminary  conclusions"  quoted  above  appear 
to  be  wars  of  national  liberation,  military  aid  and  overseas  bases.  "Wars 
of  national  liberation"  are  not  mentioned  by  this  name,  but  the  terms 
"subversion"  and  "guerrilla  warfare"  are  closely  related.  The  need 
for  overseas  bases  is  implied  in  the  requirement  for  "forward  deployments," 
and  the  concept  that  "indigenous  forces"  will  be  expected  to  bear  the  burden 
of  local  defense  is  not  viable  without  the  provision  of  military  (and 
economic)  assistance.  Thus  the  three  topics  discussed  in  this  chapter, 
while  susceptible  to  individual  and  separate  analysis,  are  Interrelated 
and  are  key  elements  of  U.S.  policies  toward  the  developing  countries, 

B.  WARS  OF  NATIONAL  I.IBERATION 

A  great  body  of  literature  exists  on  the  subject  of  wars  of  national 
liberation.  A  historical  and  a.ialytical  review  of  the  subject  is  not 
appropriate  here.^  As  to  the  relevance  of  wars  of  national  liberation  to 
foreign  and  military  planning  problems,  history  supports  the  premise  that 
the  Sovet  Union  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China — and  their  communist 
allies  and  satellites — have  philosophically  supported  the  concept,  and 
materially  supported  the  prosecution,  of  wars  of  national  liberation. 


Ibid. ,  pp.  164,  165  (Emphasis  added) 

^  1^. 

^  Frank  N.  Trager,  Wars  of  National  Liberation  in  the  1970’ s,  SSC-IN-7 1-109 , 
25  October  1971,  This  was  prepared  as  background  source  for  this  subject. 
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It  Is  possible  that  in  this  era  of  "transformation  of  American  foreign 
relations  with  both  our  friends  and  adversaries,"  the  Soviets  and  the 
Chinese,  and  other  communist  nations,  may  eventually  modify  their  belief 
in  and  support  of  "liberation"  movements.  In  the  Interim,  however,  the 
military  planner  needs  practical  guidelines  for  an  adequate  defense  posture. 
Some  connection,  therefore,  must  be  made  between  policy  and  the  contingency 
of  this  kind  of  threat. 

"Third  World"  is  not  a  precise  term,  but  it  nevertheless  serves 
better  than  any  other  to  describe  that  part  of  the  world  characterized, 
generally,  by  being  at  the  lower  end  of  the  economic  and  industrial 
development  spectrum  and  the  higher  end  of  the  instability  scale.  These 
two  characteristics  of  the  Third  World  nations  connote  fertile  ground 
for  wars  of  national  liberation.  Whatever  Ideological  or  policy  stance 
the  Soviets  and  Chinese  may  in  the  future  take  towards  encouraging  such 
wars,  the  possibility  remains  that  the  temptation  to  exploit  situations 
of  unrest  or  Insurgency  which  may  arise  (with  or  without  external  meddling) 
in  a  "target  country"  would  be  too  strong  for  them  to  resist.  President 
Nixon,  in  an  address  to  the  United  Nations  in  October  1970,  has  stated  that 
he  hopes  it  would  be  otherwise  in  the  future: 

...one  of  the  paramount  problems  of  our  times  is  that 
we  must  transcend  the  old  patterns  of  power  politics 
in  which  nations  sought  to  exploit  every  volatile  situa¬ 
tion  for  their  own  advantage  or  to  squeeze  the  maxlmu!.. 
advantage  for  themselves  out  of  every  negotiation. 

...the  profoundest  national  interest  of  our  time — for 
every  natlon“is  not  immediate  gain,  but  the  preservation 
of  peace. *• 

Therein,  however,  lies  one  of  the  dilemmas  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
for  the  military  planner,  because  it  cannot  be  known  when,  ^r  whether, 

U.S.  adversaries  will  forego  the  attempt  for  Immediate  gain  from  a 
"volatile  situation,"  or  will  Instead  exercise  the  kind  of  restraint 
that  will  help  preserve  peace.  The  Nixon  Doctrine  does  recognize,  in 
spite  of  the  hope  that  it  be  otherwise,  that  the  threat  of  wars  of 


Nixon,  Foreign  Policy  Report  .1972,  p.  2 
^  Ibid. ,  p.  16 
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national  liberation  (or  insurgency  and  guerrilla  warfare,  to  use  the 
President's  language)  continues  to  be  real.  But  for  the  planner, 
discerning  the  "where"  and  the  "how"  of  U.S.  response  is  more  difficult. 

In  President  Nixon's  February  1972  foreign  policy  report  to  the 

Congress,  the  specific  concern  over  insurgency  is  stated  as  pertaining 

"to  our  friends  in  Asla."^  In  that  region,  although  there  are  expected 

to  be  "further  adjustments  to  U.S.  deployments"  (linked  to  expected 

Improvements  in  "allied  military  capabilities*'),  it  is  also  stated  that 

"we  will  maintain  our  own  peacetime  land,  sea  and  air  deployments  in 

Asia  at  a  level  which  provides  assurance  to  our  allies  of  continuing 

U.S.  support  and  demonstrates  an  ability  and  determination  to  meet  our 
2 

commitments. " 

As  to  the  other  world  regions,  the  policy  guidance  is  less 
specific: 

In  addition  to  examining  our  continuing  political  and 
military  requirements  in  Europe  and  Asia,  we  have  made 
similar  studies  of  other  areas  of  the  world.  In  the 
process  we  have  assessed  potential  challenges  to  our 
interests.  We  are  designing  flexible’ general  purpose 
forces  which  will  permit  us  to  respond  as  necessary  to 
threats  to  those  interests.^ 

For  the  military  planner,  these  general  Inferences  may  be  made  from 
the  policy  guidelines: 

•  In  Asia,  it  is  the  U.S.  intent  to  maintain  some — although 
reduced — forward  deployments  of  U.S.  "land,  sea  and  air" 
forces. 

•  In  other  non- European  regions,  forward  deployments  are  not 
specified,  although  neither  are  they  ruled  out. 

•  "Flexible  general  purpose  forces"  are  to  be  ready  to 
"respond  as  necessary"  to  threats  to  U.S.  Interests.  This 
would  seem  to  be  applicable  to  all  regions. 

^  Ibid. ,  p.  165 
^  Ibid. 
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•  To  combat  subversion,  prlmairy  reliance  would  be  placed 
on  indigenous  forces,  expeclally  Indigenous  land  forces. 

•  Heavy  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  provision  of  economic  and 
military  assistance  to  enhance  the  capabilities  of  Third 
World  friends  and  allies  to  cope  with  internal  and  external 
threats. 

•  One  key  criterion  for  U.S.  assistance  or  response  is  the 
existence  of  U.S.  interests 

•  A  second  key  criterion  for  U.S.  prior  assistance,  or 
response  in  a  crisis,  is  the  demonstrated  willingness 
of  the  affected  nation  to  help  Itself. 

The  foregoing  Inferences  answer  some  questions  but  raise  others, 
Insofar  as  where  and  how  U.S.  forces  may  be  Involved  in  coping  with 
insurgency,  guerrilla  warfare,  wars  of  national  liberation,  or  whatever 
term  is  chosen  to  describe  threats  which  manifest  themselves  primarily 
within  a  nation's  boundaiies.  It  does  seem  clear  that  there  are  certain 
situations  which  could  involve  U.S.  forces.  It  would  also  seem  clear 
that  the  U.S.  capability  for  this  kind  of  action  must  reside  in  U.S. 
general  purpose  forces,  in  all  branches,  land,  sea  and  air.  The  Asian 
region  would  seem  to  be  the  place  where  "our  ability  and  determination 
to  meet  our  commitments"  would  cause  the  greatest  likelihood  of  U.S. 
involvement  in  an  insurgency  situation.  But  because  the  United  States 
may  "respond  as  necessary"  to  threats  in  other  regions,  planning  must 
account  for  those  regions  as  well.  Finally,  in  the  interim  before 
"another  Vietnam"  can  arise,  U.S.  policy  insists  that  "the  best  means 
of  dealing  with  Insurgencies  is  to  preempt  them  through  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  social  reform  and  to  control  them  with  police,  para-military 
and  military  action  by  the  threatened  government."  U.S.  economic  and 
military  aid  is  important  to  this  objective. 


Nixon,  Foreign  Policy  Report  1970,  p.  127 
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A  critical  and  unanswered  question  is  what  are  the  ground  rules  for 
making  decisions  on  U.S.  Involvement  in  the  interim  period  which  lies  ahead 
between  existing  volatile  situations  In  many  places  and  the  day  when 
"preemption"  efforts  will  hopefully  be  successful  In  removing  the  causes 
of  crisis,  or  In  raising  indigenous  forces  to  the  state  of  self-sufficiency 
for  dealing  with  them. 

It  would  perhaps  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  framers  of  policy  hope 
that  "nothing  will  happen"  'n  this  Interim  period.  In  his  1970  foreign 
policy  message,  the  President  said  that  "a  direct  conhat  role  for  U.S. 
general  purpose  forces  arises  when  Insurgency  has  shaded  Into  external 
aggression  or  where  there  Is  overt  conventional  attack."^  This  formula¬ 
tion  is  not  repeated  In  subsequent  messages,  but  neither  Is  It  superseded 
by  an  alternative  concept.  If  this  be  the  ground  rule  for  U.S.  action, 
one  must  raise  the  question  whether  It  will  not  lead  to  a  "too  little, 
too  late"  situation?  Suppose,  for  example,  that  an  insurgency  situation 
arises  In  the  Philippines.  Here  would  seem  to  be  a  place  where  American 
Interests  and  commitments  are  such  that  U.S.  action  would  have  at  least 
to  be  considered.  In  that  Island  nation,  the  situation  could  become 
quite  serious  before  "insurgency  has  shaded  Into  external  aggression." 

There  are  major  U.S.  military  bases  in  the  Philippines  which  could  be 
endangered,  either  by  physical  threat,  or  the  political  threat  of  a  new 
and  unfriendly  government.  Indigenous  force  capability  is  limited.  If 
the  United  States  Is  to  act  at  all,  early  rather  than  late  would  seem  to 
be  in  accord  with  lessons  learned  about  past  insurgencies*  Further,  if 
Instigators  of  insurgency  are  to  be  deterred,  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  believe  that  they  have  a  "grace  period"  free  from  U.S.  response  until 
the  insurgency  "has  shaded  into  external  aggression."  In  the  Philippine 
example,  it  seems  possible  that  the  United  States  might  act  promptly. 

Whether  the  policy  guideline  regarding  Intervention  is  for  early 
action  or  at  the  later  "external  aggression"  stage,  the  military  planner 
must  have  a  rapidly  deployable  U.S.  force  capability  ready  for  either 
contingency.  The  President  must  have  the  assurance  that  his  military 
planners  have  provided  him  with  the  cayablllty  to  respond,  whatever  his 
decision  may  be  as  to  whether  to  respond. 


This  problem,  the  provision  of  a  capability  for  dealing  with 
Insurgency,  brings  the  military  planner  face  to  face  with  a  difficult 
situation.  First,  the  overall  size  of  U.S.  armed  forces  Is  shrinking. 
Second,  the  portion  of  U.S.  forces  with  counterinsurgency  skills,  never 
large.  Is  also  shrinking,  by  attrition,  and  because  there  seems  to  be  a 
waning  Interest  In  this  area,  especially  at  policy-making  levels.  Third, 
the  organizational  structure  and  the  Instructional  system  for  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  counterinsurgency  are  not  well-organized;  they  exist 
more  as  ad  hoc  appendages  applied  over  the  past  decade  than  as  Integrated 
parts  of  a  well-planned  whole. 

The  planner,  especially  the  Service  planner,  will  not  be  able  to  get 
the  support  and  guidance  necessary  to  plan  for  a  meaningful  U.S .  counter¬ 
insurgency  capability  unless  there  is  an  inter-Service  recognition  of  the 
Importance  of  this  area  of  military  capability.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
begin  at  the  level  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  work  downward 
through  the  Joint  Staff  and  the  Services,  to  design  a  structure  for  and 
assign  responsibility  for  implementation  of  a  U.S.  capability  in  counter¬ 
insurgency.  Up  to  now  this  has  been  primarily  an  Individual  Service 
program,  at  least  Insofar  as  operations  In  the  field  have  been  concerned. 
There  was  valuable  inter-Service  cooperation  in  Vietnam,  especially  in  the 
Delta  region,  but  the  full  benefit  of  these  lessons  could  be  lost  unless 
there  is  a  better  mechanism  In  Washington  and  In  the  Unified  Commands  for 
adapting  these  experiences  for  possible  future  use.  Consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  potential  for  enhancing  U.S.  counterinsurgency  capabili¬ 
ties  by  increasing  the  inter-Service  aspects  of  school  training. 

Further,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  integrate  Defense  Department  staff 
and  operational  structures.  Because  the  underlying  causes  of  intra- 
nation  unrest  span  the  spectrum  of  political,  economic,  social,  cultural 
and  military  factors,  other  Executive  Departments  should  be  involved.  It 
is  true  that  there  has  been,  and  is  yet,  inter-Departmental  effort  in  this 
area,  but  this  has  mainly  occurred  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  and  would  seem  to 
require  more  permancy  and  organizational  formaJ.ity  if  future  needs  are 
adequately  to  be  met. 
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Distasteful  as  It  niay  be  to  contemplate,  the  kind  of  conflict 
which  Includes  dealing  with  Insurgency  and  guerrilla  warfare  may  be  the  ] 

i 

nwst  likely  contingency  for  future  Involvement  of  U.S.  forces.  The  j 

entire  Third  World  abounds  with  volatile  situations  that  could  erupt  Into  j 

conflict  of  one  kind  or  another.  One  has  only  to  scan  the  many  complla-  j 

tlons  of  Third  World  insurgencies,  coups  d’etat,  border  Incidents,  student  | 

riots,  and  terrorist  attacks,  to  see  that  only  a  miracle  could  end  this 
trend.  The  Nixon  Doctrine  proposes  to  prevent  and  deter  this  violence  if 
it  affects  U.S.  interests.  Military  planning,  therefore,  will  not  be 
realistic  unless  it  takes  account  of  this  important  mode  of  conflict. 

Total  Force  is  the  concept  postulated  for  sharing  the  free  world 
defense  burden.  The  mechanisms  exist  for  its  implementation  In  the 
European  NATO  area.  In  the  other  world  regions,  however,  it  has  a  long 
way  to  go  from  concept  to  reality.  In  Asia  in  particular,  and  in  other 
regions  in  a  general  way.  Total  Force  is  seen  as  the  proper  solution  to 
the  kinds  of  threats  anticipated.  To  implement  the  Total  Force  concept 
the  U.S.  command  structure  has  to  be  streamlined  for  the  most  effective 
joint  response  to  the  crisis  situations.  In  addition,  some  form  of 
international  command  structure  will  have  to  be  created  to  carry  out  U.S. 
indigenous  operations. 

If  the  United  States  is  serious  about  coping  with  the  threat  posed  by 
wars  of  national  liberation,  a  sustained  preparatory  effort  will  be 
necessary.  The  key  to  success  will  be  knowledge;  i.e.,  "know  your  enemy." 

Each  of  the  Services,  but  especially  the  Army,  could  profit  by  training 
personnel  as  area  specialists.  Such  persons  would  acquire  a  thorough 
understanding  of  Third  World  countries  or  areas,  becoming  familiar  with 
local  physical  aspects,  language,  history  and  culture  of  the  people,  the 
political  situation  and  the  sources  of  unrest,  the  economy,  and  the  kincT 
of  military  capability  best  suited  to  local  needs.  This  would  be  no 
small  task.  To  implement  such  a  plan  seems  counter  to  traditional 
career  planning.  To  convince  a  junior  or  middle  grade  officer  that  his 
opportunity  for  promotion  would  not  be  jeopardized  by  becoming  a 
Hom-of-Africa-Specialist  would  require  some  official  assurance  to  the 
contrary.  Such  a  program  also  seems  counter  to  the  American  penchant  for 
quick  solutions.  But  the  conditions  in  places  subject  to  wars  of  national 
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liberation  require  what  Sir  Robert  Thompson,  British  expert  on  guerrilla 
warff.re,  calls  the  long-haul  policy.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  a  "stable  war"  may  be  a  more  realistic 

objective  than  the  search  for  a  stable  peace.  He  defines  "stable  war" 
as  "a  condition  in  which  the  country  concerned  can  survive  politically 
and  make  progress  economically  while  containing  the  threat  from  its 
enemies."  The  American  military  specialist  and  trainer  of  indigenous 
forces  needs  to  study  this  kind  of  problem;  it  inay  be  that  situations 
will  arise  in  the  Third  World  where  it  is  in  the  U.S.  Interest  to  take 
action  to  keep  a  "stable  war"  stable.  To  do  so  without  adequate  prepara¬ 
tion;  i.e.,  without  trained  personnel  who  thoroughly  understand  the 
problem,  would  certainly  seem  unwise. 

C.  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  NIXON  DOCTRINE  FOR  MILITARY  AID  POLICY 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  is  concerned  with  overall  international  security 

policy,  not  military  assistance  per  se.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that 

its  implementation  will  have  significant  consequences  for  military  aid 

policies  in  the  1970s,  since  the  "Nixon  Doctrine  requires  a  strong  pro- 

2 

gram  of  security  assistance."  While  many  of  the  details  remain  in  doubt, 
certain  changes  in  military  assistance  policy  and  consequences  of  those 
changes  are  gradually  becoming  visible.  It  is  with  these  changes,  their 
implications,  and  their  consequences  for  overall  American  foreign  policy 
that  this  discussion  is  concerned. 

Because  military  assistance  is  an  integral  and  important  component 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  especially  toward  the  developing  nations,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Nixon  Doctrine  has  already  affected  and  will 
continue  to  affect  the  military  assistance  program.  Of  course  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Nixon  Administration  may  not  be  able  to  persuade 
Congress  to  agree  to  all  of  the  various  proposed  organizational  changes 
which  the  President  believes  are  necessary  to  rationalize  the  foreign 
aid  process.  Nor  was  it  to  be  expected  in  19/1  nor  will  it  be  anticipated 
in  1972,  given  the  strong  opposition  in  Congress,  and  especially  in  the 
Senate,  to  certain  aspects  of  the  foreign  aid  program,  that  the  legislature 


Interview  with  Anthony  Lejeune,  reported  in  Omaha  World  Herald,  19  December 
1971. 

2 

Nixon,  Foreign  Policy  Report  19/1,  p.  1S3 
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will  appropriate  all  of  the  sums  requested  for  all  of  the  countries  and 
programs  involved.  But  these  domestic  political  constraints  do  not  reduce 
the  importance  of  analyzing  the  implications  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  for 
military  aid  policy. 

1.  Proposed  Organizational  Structure 

On  September  15,  1970,  the  first  step  in  implementing  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  was  taken  when  the  Administration  proposed  a  major  reorganiza¬ 
tion  in  the  foreign  assistance  program,  and  stated  that  it  would  subse¬ 
quently  ask  Congress  for  the  necessary  legislation.^  Consistent  with 
this,  the  President  proposed  to  reorganize  the  aid  program  in  a  message 
to  Congress  on  April  21,  1971.  To  achieve  the  organizational  changes, 
the  President  transmitted  two  bills — an  International  Security  Assis¬ 
tance  Act  and  an  International  Development  and  Humanitarian  Assistance 
Act — and  promised  to  coordinate  these  with  administrative  action.  Taken 
together,  these  measures  would  be  intended  to: 

--  Distinguish  clearly  between  our  security,  development, 
and  humanitarian  assistance  programs  and  create 
separate  organizational  structures  for  each.  This 
would  enable  us  to  define  our  own  objectives  more 
clearly...  . 

—  Combine  our  various  security  assistance  efforts 
(except  for  those  in  Southeast  Asia  which  are  now 
funded  in  the  Defense  Budget)  into  one  coherent 
program,  under  the  policy  direction  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State.  This  would  enable  security  assis¬ 
tance  to  play  more  effectively  its  critical  role 
in  supporting  the  Nixon  Doctrine...  . 

—  Create  a  U.S.  International  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  a  U.S.  International  Development  Institute 
to  replace  the  Agency  for  International  Development. 

This  would  enable  us  to  r  form  our  bilateral  develop¬ 
ment  assistance  program... 


Richard  Nixon,  Foreign  Assistance  for  the  Seventies  (Washington,  D.C. : 
AID,  September  15,  1970) 

Richard  Nixon,  For  a  Generation  of  Peaceful  Development  (Washington,  D.C. 
AID,  April  21,  1971),  p.  1 
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Presumably  such  clarification  will  facilitate  a  "cost-effectiveness" 


approach  to  foreign  aid  decision-makings  and  improve  program  accounta¬ 
bility.^ 

The  purposes  of  aid  were  also  spelled  out  in  the  President's  message: 

—  First,  we  must  help  to  strengthen  the  defense 
capabilities  and  economies  of  our  friends  and  allies. 

This  is  necessary  so  that  we  can  reduce  our  direct 
involvement  abroad...  . 

—  Second,  we  must  assist  Che  lower  income  countries 
in  their  efforts  to  achieve  economic  and  social 
development.  Such  development  is. . .essential  to  the 
peaceful  world  order...  . 

—  Third,  we  must  be  able  to  provide  prompt  and 
effective  assistance  to  countries  struck  by  natural 
disaster  or  the  human  consequences  of  political 
uoheaval.  Our  humanitarian  concerns  for  mankind 
require  that  we  be  prepared  to  help... 

Security  assistance  is  a  new  budget  category  but  the  concept  has 
existed  in  one  form  or  another  as  a  principal  feature  of  'i.S.  foreign  policy 
for  a  generation.  What  is  different  organizationally  is  that  the  security 
assistance  category  combines  previously  separated  programs  by  purpose: 
enhancing  the  external  and  internal  security  of  recipient  nations. 

Thus,  if  Congress  agrees,"  the  new  International  Security  Act  will 
include  the  following  elements: 

—  Military  grant  aid  and  foreign  sales  of  military  items. 

These  two  programs  historically  have  been  the  nucleus  of 
V.S.  military  assistance  efforts. 


1  In  making  these  changes,  the  President  was  following  the  recommendation 

of  the  Task  Force  he  had  established  (the  Peterson  Commission)  to  re¬ 
port  on  the  foreign  aid  program.  See  U.S.  Foreign  Assistance  in  the 
i970s :  h'ew  Approach,  Report  to  the  President  from  the  Task  Force  on 

Intarnational  Development  (Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
March  4,  1970). 

2  Nixon,  For  a  Generation  of  Peaceful  Development,  p.  2 

3  k'ot  surprisi.ngly ,  Congress  did  not  agree  quickly  to  such  extensive 
organizational  changes.  In  1971,  it  was  decided  to  postpone  detailed 
consideration  of  the  proposed  new  arrangements  until  the  1972  Congres¬ 
sional  session. 
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—  Support  ins  asiiistancc.  This  procran  provi  ias  economic 
aid  for  militarily-related  purposes.  In  recent  years, 
supporting  assistance  has  been  used  primarily  to  help 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Thailand  bear  the 
cost  of  the  war  in  Indochina.  Previously  part  of  the 
economic  aid  program,  supporting  assistance  will  now  be 
part  of  the  security  assistance  package. 

—  Disposal  of  excess  stocks  of  military  equipment. 

—  Public  safety  assistance.  Like  supporting  assistance, 
tii  is  was  formerly  part  of  the  economic  aid  program.  It 
funds  asListance  to  police  and  other  internal  security 
forces  of  recipient  nations. 

—  Concessional  sales.  This  is  a  new  category.  Pre¬ 
viously,  countries  received  either  grant  military  aid 
or  sales  oq  commercial  credit  terns.  Concessional 
sales  will  ease  credit  terms  for  those  countries  who 
are  unable  to  afford  commercial  credit  terms.  For 
example,  payment  terns  nay  be  expanded  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  with  interest  rates  as  low  as  three 
percent . 1 

Except  for  supporting  assistance,  which  would  be  administered  by 
the  Department  of  State,  programs  included  in  the  International  Security 
.'-.ct  would  be  administered  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  However,  the  State 
Department  would  provide  foreign  policy  guidance.  For  the  latter  purpose, 
the  Administration  proposed  to  establish  a  new  position  in  the  Department 
of  State  called  the  Coordinator  for  Security  Assistance.  According  to 
President  h'ixon,  these  organizational  changes  "would  be  a  significant 
step  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  management  of  our  security  assist¬ 
ance  program. 

h'nile  certain  aspects  of  the  reorganization  of  the  military  aid  pro¬ 
gram  must  await  Congressional  approval,  the  Administration  has  already 
given  r...nagement  of  security  assistance  to  the  newest  Department  of 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  use  of  concessional  sales  would 
increase  the  similarity  of  the  A.merican  and  Soviet  military  aid  pro- 
g.ra.ms.  Most  Soviet  aid  is  in  the  form  of  concessional  sales,  usually 
tor  a  loan  period  of  twelve  or  more  years  and  at  interest  rates  of  two 
to  two-and-a-half  percent.  See  Wynfred  Joshua  and  Stephen  ?.  Gibert, 

•  for  the  Third  World,  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1969), 

p  .  .-Of. 

Nixon,  For  a  Generation  of  rr^^^ful  Development,  p .  8 
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Defense  Agency:  the  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency  (DSAA) .  Becouing 
operational  in  September  1971,  it  is  intended  that  DSAA  will  put  Increased 
emphasis  on  military  aid  programs  designed  to  foster  greater  self-sufficiency 
and  self-reliance  on  the  part  of  aid  recipients.  The  Director  of  the 
Agency  also  serves  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
Security  Affairs  (Military  Assistance  and  Sales)  and  Secretary  to  the  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Council.  The  latter  organization  is  chaired  by  the  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  for  International  Security  Affairs  and  is  Intended  to  serve 
i-s  an  advisory  body  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  questions  concerning 
Internationax  security  assistance  policies. 

The  new  organizational  arrangements  may  be  of  some  help  in  clarifying 
objectives.  They  will  also  help  to  emphasize  the  central  role  accorded 
security  assistance  in  implementing  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  significance  of  the  changes  has  been  exaggerated. 

Persistent  problems  will  remain:  the  responsibility  for  aid  decisions 
will  still  be  fragmented;  the  conflict  between  those  who  prefer  to  tie 
aid  directly  to  Immediate  policy  versus  those  who  think  aid  decisions 
should  be  Independent  of  current  events  will  remain;  labeling  all  aid  for 
military  purposes  "security  assistance*  is  not  a  new  approach  but  a  new 
nomenclature;  responsibility  for  economic  aid  for  military  purposes  will 
continue  to  be  diffused. 

Several  aspects  of  the  new  organizational  arrangements  ds  appear,  how¬ 
ever,  to  foreshadow  different  emphases  in  the  future.  The  role  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  would  appear  to  be  strengthened  (See  Figure  1).  The 
propost.-*  Coordinator  would  be  at  the  Under  Secretary  level  and  will  have 
a  planning  and  Analysis  staff  to  assist  him.  A  new  Bureau  of  Economic 
Supporting  Assistance  would  be  created.  Its  Director  also  would  have 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Office  for  Public  Safety.  Thus  AID  would  no  longer 
have  any  role  in  providing  policy  guidance  or  administering  any  aspects 
of  the  security  assistance  program.  It  would  seem  likely  that  the  new 
arrangements  would  result  in  greater  emphasis  being  placed  on  coordinating 
aid  with  foreign  policy.  Phasing  AID  ou  in  favor  of  State  may  also 
mean  that  short-run  political  considerations  are  given  precedence  in 
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Figure  1  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  ORGANIZATION  FOR  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE 


decision-making  in  contrast  to  AID’s  greater  propensity  to  engage  in 
future-oriented  assistance. 

2.  Current  Security  Assistance  Policies 

The  new  security  policy  has  already  begun  to  affect  certain  poli¬ 
tical  aspects  of  the  military  assistance  program  and  will  have  further 
impact  on  security  aid  during  the  1970s.  These  changes  are  both  quanti¬ 
tative  and  qualitative  in  nature.  They  affect  the  total  amount  of  funds 
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and  the  sizes  o£  allocations  to  the  various  countries  receiving  security 
assistance,  the  means  of  funding,  justifications  for  assistance,  and 
program  emphasis. 


In  terms  of  amounts  of  funds  requested  even  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  it  was  clear  that  there  might  be  some  increase  in 
the  funds  allocated  to  security  assistance.  Such  incrcas^o  «ci.e  linked 
by  the  Peterson  Commission  to  reduction  of  U.S.  forces  abroad:  "In 
some  cases,  reduction  of  U.S.  military  forces  overt'eas  will  require 
temporary  offsetting  increases  in  such  assistance."^  Consistent  with 
this  trend,  the  total  for  all  types  of  security  assistance  rose  from 
approximately  $3.1  billion  in  FY  1970  to  $4.2  billion  in  FY  1971.^  At 
this  point,  however,  the  total  began  to  level  off;  the  new  obligational 

3 

authority  requested  for  FY  1972  was  about  $4.2  billion,  divided  as 
fol lows : 


Category 


Amount  (in  Thousands) 


Military  Assistance  Program  Grants  (MAPG) 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Credits  (FMSC) 
Economic  Supporting  Assistance  (ESA) 
Military  Assistance  Service  Funded  (MASF) 


$  705,000 
510,000 
778,000 
22''0,800 


$4223,800 


As  can  be  seen,  over  half  of  the  requested  security  assistance  was 

in  th'  service-funded  (MASF)  category,  directly  related  to  the  Indochina 
4 

war.  Service-funded  aid  goa^  cJ  So  ith  Vietnam,  Laos,  Thailand,  and  Korea. 
South  Vietnam's  por'  Ion  was  about  $1.78  of  the  $2.23  billions;  the 


Nixon,  U.S.  Foreign  Assistance  in  the  1970's.  p.  3 

^  Charles  Schultze,  et.  al. .  Setting  National  Priorities,  The  1972 
Budget  (Washington:  The  Brookings  Institution,  1971),  p.  121. 

If  to  this  sum  is  added  $73,500,000,  chargeable  to  prior  year 
appropriations,  the  total  proposed  FY  1972  program  comes  to  $4,297,300. 
Foreign  Assistance  Legislation,  Fiscal  Year  1972,  Hearings  before  tne 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  United  States  Senate.  June,  1971 
(Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1971),  p.  373 

^The  amounts  actually  appropriated  for  FY  1972  were:  MAPG  $5u0  million; 
FMSC  $400  million;  ESA  $550  million;  MASF  $2335  nuilion.  Thus  the  MASF 
was  a  greater  proportion  of  the  actual  than  the  requested  total. 
(Information  supplied  bj’  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.) 
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remaining  $447  million  was  divided  among  Laos,  Thailand  and  "Free  World" 
(Korean)  Forces  in  Vietnam.^ 

If  to  the  MASF  figure  of  $2.23  billion  is  added  South  Vietnam's 
combined  supporting  assistance  and  Public  Law  480  funds  of  approximately 
$665  Tnilllon  and  Cambodia's  military  aid  and  suppoiLing  assistance  of 
$321  million,  then  the  Indochina  war-related  aid  came  to  approximately 
$3.2  billion  or  roughly  three-fohrths  of  the  world  total  of  security 
assistance.  Of  course,  Vietnam  aid,  properly  speaking,  is  a  war-fighting 
measure,  not  "foreign  aid"  in  the  usual  meaning  of  that  term.  Also, 
service-funded  aid  is  not  appropriated  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

It  is  probable  that  MASF  programs  will  be  terminated  after  all  U.S.  forces 
leave  Vietnam  and  any  future  military  assistance  to  the  present  four  MASF 
recipients  placed  in  the  new  International  Security  Assistance  Act. 

By  far  the  greatest  regional  emphasis  in  security  assistance  has 

been  on  Southeast  Asia.  Not  only  did  all  of  the  $2.23  billion  MASF  aid  go 

to  that  region,  but  also  almost  all  (over  93  percent)  of  the  economic 

supporting  assistance  as  well.  Of  the  approximately  $778  million 

requested,  $565  million  has  been  requested  for  South  Vietnam,  $110  million 

2 

for  Cambodia,  and  $50  million  for  Laos.  The  remaining  $53  million  (less 
than  seven  percent  of  the  total)  of  economic  supporting  assistance  was 
scattered  among  many  recipients  around  the  world  with  no  country  outside 
of  Southeast  Asia  receiving  consequential  amounts. 

MAP  grant  aid  is  also  concentrated  in  Southeast  Asia,  but  not  to  the 
same  degree  and  less  narrowly  related  to  the  Indochina  war.  Of  the  $731.5 
million  requested,  about  68  percent  was  allocated  for  Cambodia,  Taiwan, 
Indonesia,  South  Korea,  Malaysia,  and  the  Philippines.^  About  23  percent 
was  intended  for  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia  region.  Major  recipients  were 
to  be  Turkey,  Jordan,  and  Greece.  The  remaining  nine  or  so  percent  of 

MAP  was  scattered  among  many  recipients. 

^The  exact  breakdown  of  the  $447  million  among  the  three  recipients  is 
classified. 

2 

Foreign  Assistance  Legislation,  Fiscal  Year  1972,  op.  cit. .  pp.l84,  231. 

’’u.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Military  Assistance  and  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Facts  (March,  1971),  p.  3-4,  passim.  The  $731.5  includes  $705 


The  tlnal  category  consisted  of  credits  for  military  sales.  For 
FY  1972,  the  Administration  requested  $510  million  for  this  purpose. 

Most  of  this  amount  was  to  go  to  the  Near  East-South  Asia  region,  with 
Israel  receiving  $300  million.  Latin  America  was  to  be  the  second 
largest  recipient  region,  but  the  total  for  all  of  Latin  America  would 
be  much  less  than  that  allocated  to  Israel  alone.  The  three  largest 
recipients  in  Latin  America  were  to  be  Brazil  with  approximately  $20 
million  in  credits  and  nearly  $1  million  in  grants,  and  Argentina  ard 
Venezuela,  each  of  which  was  to  receive  about  $15  million  in  sales  and 
$1  million  in  grants. 

Combining  all  types  of  assistance,  it  can  be  seen  that  three  sets 
of  countries,  comprising  a  total  of  ten,  would  receive  approximately 
$4.1  billion  of  the  requested  world  total  of  $4.3  billion,  or  about  95 
percent  of  all  security  assistance.  The  "Asian  communist  containment" 
set  of  six--South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand,  Taiwan  and  Korea-- 
would  receive  by  far  the  largest  share  of  all  security  aid.  The  two 
countries  comprising  the  "Soviet  communist  containment"  set--Greece  and 
Turkey — would  receive  substantial  amounts  of  aid,  but  much  less  than 
the  Asian  consnunist  containment  group.  The  remaining  two  countries — 
Israel  and  Jordon--who  round  out  the  "Big  Ten"  security  assistance 
recipients,  may  be  termed  the  "regional  stability"  set.  Aid  to  these 
two  countries,  and  lesser  amounts  to  others  in  the  region,  is  intended 
to  give  the  United  States  political  leverage  in  dealing  with  the  explo¬ 
sive  Arab-Israeli  confrontation  and  to  maintain  a  "balance  of  power" 
in  the  region. 

The  remaining  five  percent  of  security  assistance  funds  was  divided 
among  some  36  countries,  most  of  which  were  to  receive  only  small  amounts 
for  training  purposes.  In  essence,  then,  the  international  security 
assistance  program  is  aid  to  the  Big  Ten;  if  the  Nixon  Doctrine  is  to 
result  in  significant  changes  in  military  assistance  in  the  decade  of 
the  seventies ,  it  is  with  regard  to  these  ten  countries  that  changes 
must  occur. 


million  requested  for  FY  1972  plus  $26.5  million  chargeable  to  prior 
year  appropriations. 

^  Foreign  Assistance  Legislation.  Fiscal  Year  1972,  Hearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  United  States  Senate,  June,  1971. 
op.  cit..  p.  384. 
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3.  Political  and  Strategic  Considerations 

a.  Influence  of  the  Past  and  Prospects  for  Change 

The  overwhelming  impression  gathered  from  perusing  the  list  com¬ 
prising  the  Big  Ten  security  assistance  recipients  is  one  of  familiarity: 
the  U.S.  has  been  helping  these  countries  for  a  long  time.  Aid  to  Korea 
dates  from  its  occupation  in  1945;  Turkey  and  Greece  were  the  original 
benefactors  of  the  Truman  Doctrine;  Israel  has  been  assisted  in  various 
ways  since  its  independence;  Taiwan  received  American  aid  during  the 
Chinese  Civil  War  and  subsequently  to  the  present.  Even  the  more  recent 
Southeast  Asian  recipients  have  obtained  American  military  assistance 
for  many  years.  Thus,  while  the  Kixon  Doctrine  stresses  the  selective 
ir.tervcr.tion  of  U.S.  power  abroad,  insofar  as  the  particular  choice  of 
recipients  is  concerned,  there  have  been  few  if  any  changes  from  the  past. 

This  appears  somewhat  contradictory  to  the  alleged  harder  look  the 
Administration  intends  to  give  U.S.  security  policy.  And  it  certainly 
is  not  consistent  with  a  cardinal  point  in  the  Peterson  Report:  "Second, 
the  amount  of  military  assistance  allocated  among  countries  should  be 
related  to  a  realistic  assessment  of  needs,  not  to  historical  assistance 
levels. " * 

Now  it  could  be  argued  that  the  fact  that  the  Big  Ten  historically 
have  been  major  recipients  does  not  mean  that  the  Nixon  Administration 
did  not  realistically  assess  their  needs;  the  government  simply  came  to 
t..e  same  conclusion  regarding  FY  1972  assistance  that  Truman,  Eisenhower, 
hcr.r.edy  and  Johnson  came  to  in  the  past,  lilhile  this  reasoning  cannot  be 
altogetner  discounted,  it  seems  likely  that  a  better  explanation  is  the 
great,  not  to  say  inordinate,  emphasis  the  Nixon  Doctrine  puts  on  past 
commitments. 

Ti.crc  are  sound  reasons  for  this  empnasis  on  America's  living  up  to 
.to  ce:._'r.'..tmonts  and  Gcatinuing  to  be  concerned  with  its  allies  of  long 


Nixon,  U.S.  Foreixa  Assistance  in  the  1970*3;  A  New  Approach,  p.  13 
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Standing.  United  States  wlthdr.-^wal  from  Vietnam  and  Its  force  reductions  =  j 

■  I 

elsewhere  In  Asia  might  convince  Aslan  allies  that  American  guarantees 
have  weakened.  Especially  since  President  Mixon's  visit  to  China, 

Aslans  could  hardly  be  faulted  if  they  scrambled  to  reach  accommodation 
with  the  communist  giant — It  would  appear  that  there  no  longer  exists  a 
"balance  among  menaces"^  In  Indochina.  The  stress  on  commitments  Is 
Intended,  probably  with  private  pessimism,  to  convince  Aslans  that  America 
has  not  and  will  not  abandon  t!iem,  and  continuing  large  amounts  of 
military  aid  to  the  six  Aslan  cormunlst  containment  countries  Is  Intended 
to  give  material  evidence  to  Administration  statements. 

But  the  fact  that  the  six  Aslan  countries  remain  among  the  Big  Ten 
security  assistance  recipients  can  be  explained  In  still  another  way: 

Vletnamizatlon.  The  Mixon  Doctrine  emphasizes  that  the  U.S.  defense  role 
should  be  complementary  to  that  of  the  aided  recipients  and  not  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  their  failure  to  participate  In  their  own  defense.  V/hat 
Vletnamizatlon  means,  or  more  appropriately  what  "Aslanlzatlon"  means 
since  the  process  Is  not  limited  to  Vietnam,  Is  that  America  will  "do  what 
It  does  best"  and  Aslans  will  "do  what  they  do  best."  America  will  supply 
the  triggers;  Aslans  will  supply  the  fingers.  Secretary  Laird  puts  It 
less  bluntly:  "As  we  proceed  with  Vletnamizatlon  and  Implementing  the 

Nixon  Doctrine,  we  seek  to  replace  some  of  our  past  military  presence 

2 

with  stronger  local  capabilities...  ."  With  regard  to  Korea,  for  example, 
the  Secretary  said  that  aid  "...  will  strengthen  their  forces  so  that  we 
can  proceed  with  the  planned  reduction  of  U.S.  troops  without  weakening 

3 

the  defense  posture  essential  to  deter  North  Korean  aggression." 


This  phrase  was  used  by  Cambodia's  former  Chief-of-State  Sihanouk  to 
describe  his  foreign  policies  toward  Thailand,  Vietnam,  and  China. 

Lmlrd,  POD  Report  FY  1972,  p.  108. 
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Ibid. ,  p.  109 


As  Aslanlzation  proceeds,  it  can  be  anticipated  tliat  aid  amounts 
will  probably  begin  to  decline.^  MASF  aid,  since  it  is  related  directly 
to  the  presence  of  American  forces  in  Vietnam,  will  certainly  drop 
substantially  and  may  be  phased  out  altogether.  MAP  grant  aid  may  also 
decrease.  And  as  U.S.  force  levels  decrease  in  Asia,  reiteration  of  the 
principle  that  the  United  States  is  a  Pacific  ppwer  probably  will  not 
avert  some  lessening  of  American  commitments  in  Asia.  Intensity  of 
conmltment,  presence  of  troops,  and  level  of  aid  are  all  intimately 
related.  Earl  Ravenal  would  seem  to  be  correct  in  seeing  a  discrepancy 

2 

between  continuing  U.S.  commitments  and  reduced  U.S.  force  levels  in  Asia. 
It  may  be  that  this  discrepancy  will  be  resolved  by  reducing  the  commit¬ 
ment  and  aid  as  well  as  the  troops.  And  in  the  meanwhile,  the  United 
States  policy  may  cause  some  concern  among  America's  Aslan  partners. 

As  Professor  Trager  suggests,  "We  are  encouraging  and  requiring  our 

allies  and  friends  to  do  more  to  defend  themselves  as  the  price  of  our 

3 

doing  less--a  curious  kind  of  bargain.""^  The  only  solace  is  found  In 
the  fact  that  the  Administration  will  proceed  slowly  and  ease  the  way 
with  substantial  aid: 

. . .we  cannot  move  too  fast  without  sapping  the  Aslan 
sense  of  confidence  and  security...  .  And  we  cannot 
cut  our  own  contributions  to  Aslan  security  wl*‘hout 
providing  for  their  assunq>tlon  by  our  Aslan  friends. 

Thus,  the  decision  to  reduce  our  presence  carries  with 
It  Che  obligation  tc  help  our  allies  create  the  capacity 
to  carry  the  responsibilities  we  are  transferring.** 


MAP  aid  has  actually  declined  for  many  years,  although  the  $731.5 
million  requested  for  FY  1972  represents  some  Increase  over  last  year. 
MASF,  In  contrast,  was  only  $34  million  In  1965,  rising  to  $2177  million 
In  FY  1971  and  to  nearly  $2231  million  for  FY  1972.  Sales  and  support¬ 
ing  assistance  have  also  Increased  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  MASF. 
See  Economic  issues  In  Mllltarv  Assistance.  Hearings  before  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Economy  In  Government  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the 
United  States.  Januarv-Februarv.  1971  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1971),  p.  204. 

2 

Earl  C.  Ravenal,  '*rhe  Nixon  Doctrine  and  Our  Aslan  Commitments," 

Foreign  Affairs  (January,  1971),  p.  216. 

3 

Frank  N.  Trager,  "Alternative  Futures  for  Southeast  Asia  and  United 
States."  Orbls  (Spring,  1971),  p.  397. 

/ 

Nixon,  Foreign  Policy  Report  1971.  p.  95 
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b .  Reevaluation  of  the  Threat 

Intensity  of  conunitment,  presence  of  troops,  and  level  of  aid  are 
also  closely  related  to  threat  perception.  The  new  U.S.  foreign  policy 
suggests  a  more  deliberate  approach  to  fulfillment  and  some  withdrawal 
of  forces;  the  effect  of  these  developments  could,  even  though  not 
Intended,  eventually  result  in  reduced  security  assistance.  Policy 
toward  Communist  China  is  related  to  these  developments;  a  political 
accomnodatlon  of  some  kind  with  China  could  affect  the  future  of  the 
military  aid  program.  For  many  years,  most  MAP  funds  have  gone  to 
so-called  Forward  Defense  countries.  The  concept  of  Forward  Defense 
has  been  linked  to  the  perception  of  china  (and  to  a  lesser  degree  the 
USSR)  as  a  threat  to  the  security  of  non-comnunlst  Aslan  states  and 
indirectly  to  t’  3  United  States.  Thus  any  detente  with  China  could 
tend  to  weaken  the  principal  Justification  for  *iAP;  i.e.,  a  Forward 
Defense  strategy  may  not  be  needed  to  confront  a  more  peaceful  China. 

Similarly,  Improved  relations  with  China  should  ease  the  American 
departure  from  Vietnam.  The  enormous  investment  in  Vietnam,  almost  all 
critics  agree,  is  dliproportlonal  to  the  contribution  which  that  area 
of  the  world  can  make  to  American  security.  Still,  as  long  as  it  could 
be  argued  that  defending  South  Vietnam  was  part  of  a  larger  policy  of 
containing  China,  some  justification  for  defending  South  Vietnam  could 
be  advanced. 

However,  the  decision  to  reduce  U.S.  force  levels  in  Vietnam  (and 
other  Aslan  countries)  has  been  less  linked  to  a  reduced  Chinese  threat 
than  to  Increasing  capabilities  of  the  non-communist  countries  in  Asia. 
These  Increased  capabilities,  in  turn,  have  partly  resulted  from 
increased  aid.  Nevertheless,  any  future  downgrading  of  the  Chinese 
threat  could  weaken  the  Justification  for  enormous  amounts  of  aid  flowing 
to  the  six  Aslan  nations. 

Changes  in  perception  of  China  as  a  threat  are  not  likely  to  affect 
the  aid  given  to  the  non-Aslan  recipients.  In  fact,  the  Increased 
attention  given  by  the  UbSR  to  the  Middle  East  and  Indian  Ocean  areas  in 
recent  years  might  be  an  argument  for  stepping  up  aid  to  Greece,  Turkey, 
Jordan,  and  Israel.  But  this  line  of  reasoning  is  countered  by  the 
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widespread  belief  that  an  actual  Soviet  Invasion  of  the  area  Is  not 
probable.^  Rather,  Soviet  activities  are  more  likely  to  take  the  form 
of  Increased  political  and  economic  penetration  of  the  Middle  East. 

Also,  continuing  hostility  between  Greece  and  Turkey  reinforces  the 
belief  that  the  primary  reason  each  of  these  two  countries  wishes  mili¬ 
tary  aid  Is  to  counter  the  threat  of  the  other.  This  Is  a  serious 
difficulty  which  the  United  States  has  often  had  to  face  In  the  history 
of  the  military  assistance  program:  the  purposes  for  which  the  U.S.  gives 
military  aid  are  frequently  not  the  purposes  for  which  the  recipients 
desire  the  aid,  nor  the  uses  to  which  the  recipients  put  the  weapons. 
Unfortunately,  there  has  been  no  satisfactory  resolution  of  this  problem, 
as  events  of  late  1971  In  East  Pakistan  attest.  And  in  the  Greek  case, 
distaste  In  the  United  States  for  the  present  military  dictatorship 
militates  against  Increased  aid. 

In  the  Middle  East,  aid  to  Jordan  and  Israel  Is  likely  to  be 

substantial,  as  the  Administration  attempts  both  to  retain  political 

Influence  in  the  area  and  to  counter  Soviet  aid  to  the  Arab  countries. 

Israel,  especially,  is  a  barrier  to  Soviet  influence  in  the  Middle  East. 

Barring  an  unexpected  settlement  of  the  Arab-Israell  confrontation, 

military  assistance  to  Israel  In  the  1970s  Is  likely  to  continue  at  a 

2 

high  or  even  higher  level.  Aid  to  Jordan  helps  maintain  that  country 
as  a  viable  political  entity  and  reduces  the  risk  that  Palestinian 
guerrillas  can  force  an  Israell-Jordanlan  clash. 

c.  The  Concept  of  Self-Help 

A  fundanmental  precept  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  Is  that  the  United 
States  should  help  those  nations  who  help  themselves.  But  self-help 


The  Administration,  of  course,  also  accepts  this  view.  "The  most 
prevalent  communist  threats  now  are  not  massive  military  invasions, 
but  a  more  subtle  mixture  of  military,  psychological,  and  political 
pressures."  Ibid. .  p.  4. 

Senator  Henry  Jackson,  for  example,  stating  that  Israel  Is  "In  tne 
front  line  In  resisting  the  historic  Imperial  ambitions  that  lie 
behind  Soviet  policy,"  has  said  he  will  soon  attempt  to  obtain  $300 
million  In  new  military  credits  for  Israel.  See  the  Washington  Post, 
September  24,  1971. 
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has  not  been  interpreted  to  mean  just  a  willingness  to  share  burdens. 

More  importantly,  the  U.S.,  according  to  Administration  policy  pronounce¬ 
ments,  should  encourage,  indeed  insist,  that  the  fundamental  decisions 
on  policy  questions  should  be  made  by  the  people  most  affected  rather 
than  have  made-in-America  solutions  imposed.  Local  initiative  is  con¬ 
sidered  central  to  the  success  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine: 

—  Ue  Americans  are  a  do-it-yourself  people — an  impatient 
people.  Instead  of  teaching  someone  else  to  do  a  job,  we 
like  to  do  it  ourselves.  This  trait  has  been  carried  over 
into  our  foreign  policy. 

—  Ne  devised  strategies,  and  proposed  them  to  our  allies. 

We  discovered  dangers,  and  a^-red  directly  to  combat  them. 

—  Its  [Nixon  Doctrine]  central  thecis  is  that  the  United 
States  will  participate  in  the  defense  of  allies  and  friends, 
but  chat  .America  cannot — and  will  not — conceive  all  the  plans, 
design  all  the  programs,  execute  all  the  decisions  and  under¬ 
take  all  the  defense  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

—  I  wish  CO  communicate  my  Government's  conviction  that 
Asian  hands  must  shape  the  Asian  future. ^ 

While  encouraging  local  initiative  among  aid  recipients  is  a  laudable 
goal,  it  would  appear  that  the  Nixon  Doctrine  cannot  be  fully  implemented 
in  this  regard  in  all  of  the  Big  Ten  aid  recipient  countries.  Israel, 
of  course,  needs  no  military  advice  from  the  United  States.  Ihls  is  also 
true,  but  to  a  much  lesser  extent,  of  Greece  and  Turkey  and  possibly  of 
Korea  and  Taiwan.  For  the  remaining  five  major  military  aid  recipients, 
local  efforts,  however  sincere,  cannot  replace  American  initiative.  If 
these  countries  are  to  make  their  own  defense  decisions,  in  a  sufficiently 
professional  way  to  warrant  U.S.  aid  contributions,  then  they  tnust  acquire 
some  capability  to  do  so.  Their  defense  establishments  must  learn  to 
manage  their  resources  effectively.  They  must  identify  accurately  the 
threats  to  their  security  and  request  appropriate  rather  than  "showcase" 
aid  from  the  United  States.  They  need  to  engage  in  force  structure 
planning  and  adopt  optimizing  force  postures.  For  these  developing 


^Nixon,  Foreign  Policy  Report  1970.  pp.  5-6,  60. 
original. 
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countries,  the  problems  of  modernization  and  Improved  capabilities 
relate  primarily  to  ground  force  organization,  training,  connnand  and 
control,  mobility  and  firepower,  logistic  support  and  other  aspects 
of  what  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  force  and  combat  development 
process. 

If  a  Nixon  Doctrine  objective  is  for  Asian  hands  to  shape  Aslan 

futures  in  the  security  sphere,  then  high  priority  should  be  given  to 

improving  the  research  and  analysis  capabilities  of  military  aid 

recipients.  As  of  the  moment,  most  of  the  developing  countries  have 

practically  no  research  capability  in  any  area  of  human  endeavor.^  It 

has  been  estimated,  for  example,  that  expenditures  for  research  in 

Latin  America  amount  annually  to  only  some  0.2  percent  of  the  gross 

national  product,  while  in  Asia  such  expenditures  range  from  0.1  percent 

to  0.5  percent  of  GNP.  In  Africa,  outlay  for  research  is  virtually 

non-existent.  The  figure  for  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  is 

about  4.2  percent  and  for  the  United  States  about  3.2  percent  of  GNP. 

Most  European  countries  spend  from  one  to  two  percent  of  their  GNP  on 

research.  Aslan  countries,  aware  of  their  needs,  have  set  a  goal  of  one 

2 

percent  of  their  GNP  to  be  devoted  to  research  activities  by  1980. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  where  the  bulk  of  military  assistance  flows, 
there  is  no  country  currently  capable  of  making  rational  military 
modernization  efforts,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Thailand.  Thus 
in  the  1970s,  the  Nixon  Doctrine  notwlthstendlng,  Americans  will  make  most 
of  the  decisions  which  will  affect  military  aid  programs.  If  the  past  is 
indicative,  many  costly  and  tragic  mistakes  will  be  made.  Having 
mastered  the  complexities  of  creating  arJ  maintaining  a  modem  military 

^  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  said  that  the  U.S.  is  "...attempting  to 

engage  the  decision-making  and  budgetary  process  of  recipient  countries 
by  encouraging  their  leaders  to  recognize  the  total  costs  of  their 
forces  and  to  make  themselves  the  hard  choices  for  the  allocation  of 
limited  resources."  See  United  States  Foreign  Policy  1969-1970,  A 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  (Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  March,  1971),  p.  168.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Rogers  does  not 
explain  how,  lacking  a  research  and  analysis  capability,  they  are  to 
do  this . 

2 

Lester  B.  Pearson,  Partners  in  Development  (New  York:  Praeger,  1969), 
p.  15. 
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establishment,  the  United  States  naturally.  If  somewhat  naively,  extended 
this  experience  to  the  developing  areas.  As  a  consequence,  modernization 
In  the  military  sphere  has  been  and  still  is  largely  conceived  of  as  an 
'^xerclse  In  moulding  the  armed  forces  of  the  underdeveloped  nations  to 
an  American  Image  and  likeness.  This  parochial  approach  has  resulted  In 
an  uninterrupted  flow  of  arms  and  men  to  nations  whose  security  was 
allegedly  threatened,  and  the  large-scale  training  In  the  United  States 
of  military  officers  from  those  countries.^  Modernization  came  to  mean 
Americanization,  as  U.S.  personnel,  U.S.  doctrine,  U.S.  equipment,  U.S. 
organization  and  U.S.  training  procedures  impacted  on  local  security 
forces. 

Results  of  these  efforts  have  been  mixed.  Measured  In  terms  of 

enhancing  the  security  of  recipients,  many  would  agree  that  Korea 

represents  a  successful.  If  Incompleted,  case.  While  all  the  returns 

are  not  yet  in,  Vietnam  must  remain  a  question  mark  until  the  Saigon 

government  demonstrates  Its  ability  to  "go  it  alone."  One  could,  of 

course,  go  around  the  world,  and  argue  case  by  case.  But  the  future 

Is  more  Important;  the  Nixon  Doctrine  professes  to  want  to  reduce 

Americanization  In  favor  of  self-determination  In  security  endeavors. 

This  surely  makes  sense,  but  unfortunately  there  have  been  no  efforts 

yet  to  Improve  the  research  capabilities  of  the  aided  nations  In  order 

to  enable  them  to  make  these  Important  decisions.  Unless  this  Is  done, 

and  there  is  no  Indication  in  the  FY  1972  program  that  the  Administration 

has  advanced  beyond  recognition  that  the  problem  exists,  the  self-help 

aspects  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  may  result  In  more  billions  spent  with 

2 

little  additional  security  achieved. 

^  From  FY  1950  through  FY  1970  the  United  States  trained  under  MAP  213,465 
students  In  the  United  States,  and  105,578  overseas  for  a  grand  total 
of  319,043.  See  Military  Assistance  and  Foreign  Military  Sales  Facts. 
op.  clt..  p.  15. 
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The  Peterson  Report  recognized  this  urgent  need  and  made  a  strong 
recommendation:  "The  United  States  now  makes  the  basic  determination 

of  the  amount  and  kind  of  military  equipment  the  receiving  countries 
need...  .  More  should  be  done  to  enable  these  receiving  countries  to 
estimate  their  own  requirements. . .and  to  make  their  military  deci¬ 
sions...  ."  Unfortunately,  this  recommendation  has  not  been  Implemented 
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The  United  States,  as  well  as  the  developing  nations,  would  benefit 
If  aid  recipient  nations  could  play  a  rational  role  in  determining  security 
requirements.  Recipients  might  request  .oore  appropriate  aid.  Latin 
Americans,  for  example,  might  recognixe  and  accept  the  fact  that  they  have 
little  role  to  play  In  global  security  and,  accordingly,  forego  the  more 
advanced  weapons  systems  In  favor  of  more  economic  and  social  assistance. 
Latin  American  and  other  recipients  might  do  well  to  emulate  the  new 
regime  In  Indonesia,  v^lch  Is  etq>haslzlng  the  economic  and  social  role 
of  the  Indonesian  armed  forces  and  abandoning  the  ridiculous  emphasis  on 
advanced  weapons  systems,  such  as  long-range  submarines,  deemed  necessary 
by  Sukarno  as  he  pursued  confrontation  politics.^  At  the  same  time,  as 
the  Cambodian  case  suggests,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  emphasis  on  the 
social  role  of  the  armed  forces  Is  not  pushed  to  the  exte  .t  that  they  are 
unable  to  perform  their  primary  mission  of  maintaining  national  security. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  from  establishing  research  and  analysis 
capabilities  In  the  aid  recipient  countries  Is  that  the  "communist 
threat"  might  be  put  more  In  perspective.  This  Is  especially  true  If  the 
research  establishments  were  broadly-based,  drawing  on  their  universities 
as  well  as  military  establishments  for  research  personnel,  to  provide 
more  realistic  threat  assessments,  vital  to  the  structuring  of  armed 
forces.  They  would  also  be  more  likely  to  understand  the  limitations 
Inherent  In  any  less  developed  society  in  rationalizing  its  armed  forces. 


except  by  the  usual  and  endless  training  of  foreign  officers.  See  U.S. 
Foreign  Assistance  in  the  1970s.  op.  clt. ,  p.  14.  Mere  training  was 
certainly  not  the  full  In^llcation  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  statement  that 
the  U.S.  would  give  allies  "...the  technical  assistance  needed,  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  own  requirements  and  to  make  the  hard  decisions  on  resource 
allocation  which  a  meaningful  security  posture  demands."  See  Nixon, 
Foreign  Policy  Report  1971,  p.  185. 
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Most  of  the  weapons  acquired  by  Indonesia  in  the  19608  came  from  the 
USSR.  For  discussion  of  Soviet  military  aid  to  the  Sukarno  government, 
see  Joshua  and  Giber t.  Arms  for  the  Third  World,  op.  clt..  Chapter  4. 


Finally,  grtiacer  local  Initiative  would  occur  In  a  setting  which 
accepted  as  a  fact  of  life,  aa  Huntington  has  pointed  out, ^  that  the 
military  are  Inextricably  Involved  In  the  civil  affairs  of  their 
respective  societies.  Local  authorities  would  recognize  this,  and  adapt 
to  It,  rather  than  unsuccessfully  attempting  to  create  apolitical  armed 
x'orces  on  the  American  model. 

Greater  self-reliance  on  the  part  of  aid  recipients  is  likely  to 
mean  some  diminution  of  U.S.  political  influence  In  those  countries. 

But  perhaps  this  is  a  liability  the  United  States  should  willingly 
accept,  for  security,  if  it  is  to  be  achieved  at  tolerable  human  and 
financial  cost  in  the  non-communist  developing  world,  must  reflect  an 
ongoing  adjustment  of  indigenous  needs  to  indigenous  capabilities.  That 
does  not  mean  merely  creating  lighter  and  smaller  rifles  for  small- 
stature  Vietnamese.  It  mean-,  as  the  Nixon  Administration  clearly 
intends,  a  greater  decision-making  role  for  the  aid  recipients  then.- 
selves.  But  to  date  this  comnendable  objective  has  not  been  fully 
Implemented . 

4.  Security  Assistance  and  U.S.  Force  Postures 

a.  A  Lower  U.S.  Profile  Through  Security  Assistance 

The  major  elements  in  the  defense  budgets  of  the  developing  nations 
are  expenses  for  purchasing  local  consumption  goods  and  paying  troops. 

The  enormous  costs  of  weapons  development  have  not  affected  the  aid 
recipients  very  much  since  the  United  States  bears  almost  all  of  these 
costs.  Precisely  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  because  the  structure  of 
American  military  forces  results  in  high  costs  per  combat  soldier, 
and  the  need  to  pay  American  soldiers  relatively  well,  it  is  clear  that 
it  is  much  cheaper  to  put  an  allied  soldier  In  the  field  than  an  American. 
Furthermore,  the  Nixon  Administration  wishes  to  reduce  U.S.  general  pur¬ 
pose  forces,  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Thus  emerged  the  emphasis  in 
policy  pronouncements  on  the  point  that  a  MAP  dollar  could  buy  much  more 
security  for  the  United  States  than  a  dollar  spent  directly  on  U.S.  forces. 
Carried  to  its  logical  extreme,  such  an  argument  would  result  in  substantial 


Samuel  P.  Huntington,  Political  Order  in  Changing  Societies  (New  Haven: 
Yale  University  Press,  1968),  Chapter  4. 
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U.S.  force  withdrawals  around  the  world."  Substituting  ^or  the 
departing  U.S.  troops  would  be  Improved  local  forces,  created  partly 
by  Increased  U.S.  security  assistance,  partly  by  greater  self-help 
efforts  by  recipients,  and  partly  by  the  assumption  of  greater  defense 
burdens  by  other  developed  states,  notably  Japan  In  Asia  and  the  NATO 
countries  of  western  Europe. 

To  further  these  goals,  the  Nixon  Administration  has  taken  a  number 
of  steps,  as  well  as  adopting  the  now-famous  Vletnamlzatlon  strategy. 
Korea  has  received  particular  attention  since,  outside  of  Vietnam,  the 
possibility  that  Increased  security  assistance  can  result  In  reduced 
U.S.  force  levels  and  concomitant  net  budget  savings  perhaps  has  the 
best  chance  of  being  realized  In  Korea.  Currently  Korea  Is  In  the 
second  year  of  Its  force  modernization  plan.  U.S.  aid  Is  substantially 
underwriting  this  effort.  Not  only  does  Korea  get  a  large  proportion 
(the  exact  sum  Is  classified)  of  the  approximately  $447  million  MASF 
funds  to  support  Its  efforts  In  Vietnam,  It  also  receives  a  substantial 
part  of  the  MAP  funds  for  Asia.  Last  year,  an  additional  $150  million 
was  provided  In  supplemental  legislation  for  Korea;  this  program  Is 
expected  to  continue  for  another  four  years. 

In  return,  the  United  States  has  withdrawn  one  U.S.  combat  division 

from  Korea  at  a  projected  saving  of  some  $250  million  annually,  and  may 

eventually  withdraw  the  remaining  combat  division  as  Korean  force 

modernization  matures.  Secretary  Laird  claims  that  total  U.S.  net 

savings  resulting  from  the  differences  in  cost  of  security  assistance 

and  U.S.  troop  withdrawal  and  deactivation  could  amount  to  about  $450 

million  over  a  five-year  period.  Not  only  Is  this  "good  economy,"  but 

"a  long  stride  In  the  direction  of  a  key  goal  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine — 

2 

that  of  greater  sharing  of  the  defense  burden  with  our  allies. 


u 
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A  central  argument  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  Is  that  security  assistance 
will  enable  the  United  States  to  withdraw  troops  and  reduce  the  t>roba- 
blllty  that  American  forces  will  engage  In  combat  abroad:  "An  effec¬ 
tive  security  assistance  program  will  lessen  the  need  for  and  the 
likelihood  of  the  engagement  of  American  forces  In  future  local 
conflicts.  '  See  Nixon,  Foreign  Policy  Report  1971.  p.  184. 

POD  Report  FY  1972.  p.  109 
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b.  A  Reduced  Role  for  General  Purpose  Forces 

In  keeping  with  this  policy  of  Increasing  U.S.  aid  and  decreasing 
U. S.  troop  levels,  the  worldwide  role  of  U.S.  general  purpose  forces 

•  ***** 

has  been  sharply  reduced.  Previously,  the  policy  had  been  to.  iita.it..lh'ln 
general  purpose  forces  supposedly  sufficient  to  fight  a  major  war  In 
both  Europe  and  Asia  and  to  cope  with  a  lesser  conflict  elsewhere. 

Current  doctrine  has  substituted  the  one-and-a-half  war  concept  for  the 
two-and-a-half .  But  a  reduced  role  does  not  necessarily  Indicate 
"pro-rated"  U.S.  troop  withdrawals  from  both  Europe  and  Asia.  In  fact, 
current  force  reductions  have  all  been  In  Asia.  As  Secretary  Laird  re¬ 
ported  in  March,  1971,  the  United  States  in  the  two  prior  years  had  reduced 
or  planned  to  reduce  American  military  strength  In  Asia  by  325,000  men. 

This  figure  Includes  not  only  troops  withdrawn  from  Vietnam,  but  reduc¬ 
tions  In  Japan,  Okinawa,  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  and  Korea.  Mr.  Laird 
assured  the  Congress  that  "U.S.  military  presence.  In  this  [Asian]  area 
Is  going  down,  not  up.  It  Is  being  replaced  by  Improved  capabilities 
of  nations  In  this  area,  both  through  their  own  efforts  and  through  the 
assistance  which  we  are  providing  them. 

The  Administration  has  also  stepped  up  Its  caiqpalgn  to  get  Japan 

to  undertake  a  share  of  the  burden  that  America  Is  relinquishing.  3ut 

whether  Secretary  Laird  has  been  able  to  persuade  Japan  to  undertake  a 

much  greater  role  In  the  defense  of  the  region  Is  debatable;  preliminary 

evidence  Is  Inconclusive.  All  the  Secretary  could  report  was  that  the 

"Japanese  have  announced  plans  for  continuing  qualitative  Improvements 

In  their  self-defense  forces,  thereby  enabling  them  to  provide  for  sub- 

2 

stantlally  all  of  their  conventional  defense  requirements."  This  seems 
to  be  a  rather  limited  contribution  from  the  world's  third  largest, 
economy.  Thus  the  new  one-and-a-half  war  strategy,  while  theoretically 
meaning  that  the  United  States  and  Its  allies  could  resist  an  attack  by 
either  the  USSR  In  Europe  or  China  In  Asia,  actually  Indicates  a  security 
strategy  that  gives  priority  to  Europe. 


^  Ibid. ,  p.  108 
^  Ibid.,  p.  109 
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That  America  Is  In  fact  reducing  Its  presence  In  Asia  but  remaining 
In  Europe  Is  further  validated  by  the  Nixon  Government's  resistance  to 
.t.be..pr<!po3al  by  Senator  Mansfield  to  sharply  reduce  Aaierlcan  force  levels 
In  Europe.  At  the  risk,  of  oversimplification.  It  may  be  said  that 
Europe  will  get  American  troops,  Asia  will  get  American  dollars. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  Administration  Is  not  attempting  In 
Europe  also  to  get  allied  governments  to  pick  up  additional  defense  costs. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Connally  minced  no  words  on  this  subject  In 
his  London  talk  of  September  15,  1971: 

. . .we  again  think,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  that  there  be 
a  greater  sharing  of  the  defense  burden  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  who  can  afford  to  do  so.  Now  It  Is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  36  percent  of  the  total  United  States  budget  Is 
In  the  defense  area  and  I  submit  to  you  that  there's  not 
any  Industrialized  nation  In  the  world  that  Is  even  close 
to  It.l 

c.  Security  Assistance  and  the  Achievement  of  Security 

It  Is  not  certain,  although  the  Administration's  policy  assumes 
that  It  Is  so,  that  Increased  security  assistance  can  substantially 
Improve  the  military  capabilities  of  the  recipient  nations,  for  there 
will  be  a  diminishing  rate  of  return  for  dollars  spent.  While  it  would 
be  practically  Impossible  to  locate  the  asymptote,  no  easy  assumptions 
about  additional  Increments  of  security  which  additional  Increments  of 
military  aid  can  produce  should  be  made. 

Even  more  dubious  Is  the  assumption  that  Improved  local  military 
capabilities.  If  attained  by  countries  such  as  Korea,  can  actually  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  departed  U.S.  troops.  It  Is  frequently  asserted — and 
this  Is  one  of  the  principal  arguments  of  the  Nixon  Administration  for 
Increasing  military  aid — that  "...as  long  as  Washington  can  support  eight 

or  ten  foreign  soldiers  for  the  cost  of  one  U.S.  soldier,  American  tax- 

2 

payers  are  getting  a  bargain...  ."  While  this  may  be  true  In  a  purely 
combat  sense.  It  Is  a  fatal  flaw  to  assume  that  the  sole  purpose,  or 
perhaps  even  the  principal  reason,  for  having  American  troops  In  Europe, 


Washington  Post.  September  26,  1971 

Robert  J.  Wood,  "Military  Assistance  and  the  Nixon  Doctrine,"  Orb Is 
(Spring,  1971),  p.  273. 
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Korea,  >^nd  elsewhere  is  the  contribution  Americans  make  to  tlie  combat 
capability  of  military  forces  opposing  communist  countries.  On  the 
contrary,  the  presence  of  an  American  division  or  two  means  that  no 
invader  can  attack  that  country  without  killing  substantial  numbers  of 
Americans.  It  is  this  fact — not  pronouncements  about  the  United  States 
keeping  its  comnitmencs^-that  makes  U.S.  intervention  credible  and  hence 
deters  attack.  This  is  not  to  say  it  is  wise  to  keep  a  large  number  of 
Americans  overseas,  but  that  the  Administration  has  to  accept  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  such  easy  solution  as  substituting  military  assistance 
for  American  soldiers. 

5.  Future  Role  of  Military  Aid  Under  the  Nixon  Doctrine 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  is  not  one  document  but  a  series  of  policy  pro¬ 
nouncements  beginning  with  the  famous  Guam  statement  of  1969  and  continuing 
to  the  present.  These  pronouncements  were  written  by  multiple  authors  and 
meant  for  multiple  audiences  and  the  particular  objectives  stressed 
naturally  varied  with  the  particular  situation.  And  as  the  President 
himself  rested,  "We  recognize  that  the  Doctrine. . .is  not  a  detailed  design. 
In  this  case  ambiguity  is  increased  since  it. . .involves  other  countries."  ^ 
Because  of  these  factors,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  Nixon  Doctrine  can 
at  best  provide  policy  parameters,  not  a  specific  guide  to  action  in  every 
case.  The  surprising  aspect  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  is  that  it  is  as  pre¬ 
cise  as  it  is,  net  that  it  contains  some  ambiguities  and  intellectual 
inconsistencies. 

With  regard  to  the  future  of  the  international  security  assistance 
program,  some  of  the  Doctrine's  directions  are  easy  to  follow.  It  does 
not  suggest  an  absolute  decrease  in  the  security  forces  of  the  non¬ 
communist  world  but  instead  the  decrease  in  U.S.  efforts  is  to  be 
accompanied  both  by  intensive  efforts  to  use  International  security 
assistance  to  upgrade  the  forces  of  aid  recipients  and  an  expectation 
that  ai'.ied--both  aided  and  developed--countrles  assume  a  greater  share 
of  the  large  defense  burden  the  Nixon  Administration  thinks  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain.  This  assumption  is  being  challenged  by  Japan  and  by 


^Nixon,  Foreign  Policy  Report  1971.  p.  20 
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the  European  countries  by  their  behavior  If  not  by  their  stateoents. 

Both  an  absolute  and  relative  decline  In  the  security  positions  of  the 
non-coMunlat  Aslan  states  appears  isninent.  To  date  these  developnents 
have  not  affected  the  security  ox  Europe  since  all  troop  reductions  have 
so  far  been  aade  In  Asia.  High  levels  of  security  assistance.  If 
naintalned,  aay  slow  but  not  arrest  the  decline  of  American  power  In 
the  Pnclflc. 

Vfhether  high  levels  of  security  assistance  can  long  be  sustained  by 
the  Administration  Is  debatable.  It  would  appear  likely,  given  the  mood 
of  the  country  and  the  resistance  in  Congress  to  such  enormous  security 
assistance,  now  exceeding  four  billion  dollars  annually,  that  sharp  reduc- 
cious  may  have  to  occur  soon.  This  Is  especially  true  with  regard  to 
Vietnam,  and  Asia  generally,  for  three  reasons.  First,  when  all  the 
troops  are  finally  out  of  Vietnam  and  Korea,  it  will  no  longer  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  placate  them  with  large-scale  aid  for  "agreeing"  to  the  American 
departure.  Second,  large  scale  aid  results  from  conmitments  which  are 
reinforced  by  American  participation  In  their  defense  forces.  When 
participation  declines,  belief  In  the  commitments  will  decline  and  aid 
will  diminish.  Finally,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  consensus— In  the 
United  States  or  abroad — that  it  Is  necessary  to  maintain  the  present 
high  levels  of  military  forests  currently  opposing  the  communist  countries. 
On  the  contrary,  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  belief  that  some  reductions 
in  non-communist  military  forces  are  not  only  feasible  but  desirable. 

This  trend  of  opinion  will  cause  Increasing  pressure  to  be  brought  for 
a  reduction  In  both  the  U.S.  military  budget  and  in  the  International 
security  assistance  program. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  justified  Its  troop  withdrawals  In 
Vietnam  partly  on  the  basis  that  Vletnamlzatlon  Is  succeeding.  And  as 
the  United  States  moves  to  normalize  relations  with  China,  a  further 
justification  to  remove  troops  from  Asia  could  be  made.  But  this  creates 
a  paradox:  if  an  Important  justification  for  reducing  troops  la  the 
diminishing  threat  of  China,  It  could  then  be  difficult  to  justify 
billions  In  aid  which  In  turn  permits  the  removal  of  troops. 


i  1 

(  ! 
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Analysis  of  the  Doctrine  also  reveals  another  dllenna.  On  the  one 
hand.  It  promises  a  more  pragmatic ,"non-ldeologlcal  approach  to  U.S. 
security.  On  the  other.  It  promises  to  live  up  to  past  commitments. 

So  far  the  battle  has  been  won  by  past  conmltments .  It  would  be  hard 
to  Imagine  a  self-interest  policy  that  would  put  95  percent  of  the  total 
of  security  assistance  In  this  particular  ten  of  the  world's  130-odd  | 

nations.  The  cruel  dllenma  la  this:  the  countries  which  can  most  affect  | 

U.S.  security  do  not  need  U.S.  £d.d;  the  fate  of  the  aided  countries,  with 
but  few  exception*!,  can  only  marginally  affect  U.S.  security. 

The  way  out  of  this  situation  may  be  to  define  U.S.  security  broadly 
to  include  such  things  as  "Influence,"  "access,"  and  the  fostering  of 
"friendly"  relations.  Thus,  paradoxically.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
restore  the  Ideological  element  and  ask  what  kind  of  world  America  wants 
to  see  In  the  year  2000,  not  what  will  affect  U.S.  security  narrowly 
defined.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  develop  a  rational  resource  alloca¬ 
tion  model  to  determine  the  recipients,  amounts,  kinds,  and  mixes  with 
other  aid  and  efforts  for  the  International  security  assistance  program. 

Present  commitments  should  be  an  Input,  but  only  cne  factor.  In  determin¬ 
ing  aid  allocations. 

i 

In  both  1971  and  1972  the  Congress  reduced  considerably  the  funds 
requested  for  International  security  assistance.  It  would  appear,  given 
this  action,  that  the  long-range  continuance  of  the  program  at  anything  ! 

like  the  four  billion  dollar  level  Is  not  probable.  Congress,  and 
especially  the  Senate,  has  too  many  grave  misgivings  over  too  nuuiy  fea¬ 
tures  of  military  assistance,  especially  the  service-funded  support 
going  to  South  Vietnam.  Increasingly,  doubt  Is  cast  on  the  value  of 

providing  security  assistance  to  Third  World  countries  on  the  grounds,  j 

. 

whether  true  or  not,  that  It  serves  primarily  to  prop  up  unpopular 
regimes  whose  alliance  with  the  U.S.  contributes  weakness  rather  than 
strength  to  American  foreign  policy.  These  arguments,  previously 
advanced  only  by  a  small  minority  In  Congress,  are  now  being  accepted 
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by  may  foroMr  supporters  of  the  aid  program*  especially  In  the 
Democratic  Party. ^ 

Such  Ideas  are  directly  counter  to  the  central  role  accorded  military 
aid  In  Implementing  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  Thus  It  Is  to  be  expected  that 
1972  will  witness  an  Intensifying  of  the  battle  between  the  Nixon 
Administration  and  many  liberal  Democratic  senators  ovet  International  ^ 
security  assistance  policies.  Hopefully*  out  of  this  clash  will  emerge 
some  consensus  which  will  permit  a  rationalized  and  selective  aid  program* 
at  a  much  lower  level  of  funding*  to  be  a  viable  Instrument  of  Aawrlcan 
foreign  policy  In  the  changed  political  climate  of  the  1970s. 


Interestingly  enough*  however*  at  the  same  time  that  belief  In  the 
utility  of  military  aid  for  security*  political  and  economic  purposes 
is  declining  In  the  U.S.*  It  appears  to  be  rising  In  the  USSR.  In  1970, 
for  example*  the  Soviets  made  new  military  aid  commitments  to  Third 
World  countries  totaling  $800  million*  the  largest  amount  since  196A. 

See  U.S.  Department  of  State*  Coimmintst  Governments  aad  Developlna 
Countries;  Aid  and  Trade  In  1970.  RECS-15  (Washington,  D.C. : 

Septeiri>er  22*  1971)*  p.  16.  For  a  discussion  of  Sovlet-Amerlcan 
military  aid  competition  In  the  leas  developed  countries*  see 
Stephen  P.  Glbert*  "Soviet-Amerlcan  Military  Aid  Competition  In  the 
Third  World,"  Orbls  (Winter*  1970),  pp.  1117-1137. 


D.  THE  ROLE  OF  U.S.  OVERSEAS  BASES  UNDER  THE  NIXON  DOCTRINE 
1.  Introduction 

An  overseas  base  structure  supported  by  essential 
operating  rights  such  as  staging  and  overflights 
continues  to  be  ltq)ortant  to  our  ability  to  carry 
out  our  foreign  obligations  and  support  the  foreign 
policy  and  security  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is,  however,  our  desire  to  maintain  such  bases 
only  where  they  are  necessary  for  such  purposes  and 
to  seek  to  eliminate  those  which  are  no  longer  needed. 

Since  January  1969  the  United  States  has  closed  several 
military  Installations  abroad  and  has  significantly 
reduced  61  others.^ 

Implicit  in  the  adoption  of  lowered  profile  by  the  United  States  Is 
a  shrinking  of  the  U.S.  overseas  base  structure.  The  question  then  Is 
not  whether  we  shall  have  fewer  bases,  but  rather  what  shall  be  the  form 
and  scope  of  the  residual  base  structure  necessary  to  support  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  foreign  policy. 

As  Secretary  of  State  William  p.  Rogers  observed  In  a  foreign  policy 

speech  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  Nixon  Administration,  the  Nixon  ! 

2  ; 

Doctrine  "Is  a  mix  of  continuity  and  change."  This  observation  Is  parti* 

cularly  apt  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  overseas  bases.  A  high  degree  j 

i 

of  continuity  necessarily  will  be  associated  with  the  evolving  U.S.  base 
structure,  because  every  major  base  we  now  have  Is  a  fixed  ,  slseable,  ex¬ 
pensive  Installation,  whose  existence  Is  covered  by  treaty  or  other  Inter¬ 
national  agreement,  and  which  is  now  In  use  by  U.S. --and  In  many  cases, 
allied — fcrrces.  Given  today's  International  political  climate,  there  Is 
a  reduced  likelihood  that  the  United  States  will  be  granted  rights  for 
establishing  a  new  base  In  a  country  where  none  has  existed,  however 
logical  an  objective  review  of  overseas  base  requirements  might  so  indi¬ 
cate.  In  the  ;>ractlcal  world,  then,  we  shall  be  constrained  to  holding 
on  to  as  many  of  our  existing  bases  as  national  policy  requires  and  as 


United  States  Foreign  Policy  1969-1970,  A  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Department  of  State,  op.  clt.,  p.  169. 

Remarks  delivered  before  the  Editors  and  Broadcasters  Conference, 
Department  of  State,  June  15,  1970.  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government 
Printing  Office,  1970),  p.  1. 
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relations  with  host  countries  permit.  Change,  as  the  other  implication  of 
the  Nixon  Doctrine,  will  take  the  forms  of  modification  of  base  facilities 
and  functions,  consolidation  of  two  or  more  bases  into  one,  the  probable 
closing  of  some,  and  perhaps  modifications  of  base  jutisdlction.  The 
opening  of  a  new  base  should  not  be  ruled  out,  especially  if  the  need  is 
urgent  and  apparent  to  the  United  States  and  the  host  country,  but,  as 
noted  above,  the  military  planner  should  recognize  that  the  prospect  for 
this  contingency  is  not  bright. 

2 .  Background 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  the  United  States  had  what  now  seems  a  weak  and 
inadequate  base  structure,  given  the  inevitable  great  power  status  which 
the  United  States  was  to  acquire  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  few  over¬ 
seas  bases  which  the  United  States  had  acquired  by  the  early  years  of  this 
century  seem  to  have  come  into  our  hands  more  by  accident  than  design.  The 
series  of  events  associated  with  the  Spanish  American  War  marked  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  America's  overseas  territorial  expansion,  and  provided  the  nation  with 
potential  overseas  base  sites  in  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Panama,  the  Philippines, 
Guam,  Hawaii,  Wake,  and  American  Samoa.  (Alaska  and  Midway  Island  had  been 
acquired  in  1867).  By  1903,  when  the  United  States  acquired  rights  to  per¬ 
petuity  over  a  10-mile-wlde  zone  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  territo¬ 
rial  holdings  had  been  acquired  for  whet  could  have  been  an  adequate  basic 
overseas  base  structure.  Yet  America  neither  exploited  its  opportunities 
to  the  full  in  these  territories  nor  took  advantage  of  later  opportunities 
after  World  War  I  to  acquire  additional  strategically  valuable  Islands  in 
the  Pacific. 

The  United  States  contented  itself  with  no  more  than  modest  base  facl- 
llties--generally  unfortified  for  protection  against  seizure--in  the 
acquired  territories.  The  air  age  not  yet  having  arrived,  the  early  bases 
were  mainly  thought  of  as  coaling  stations  for  the  fleet.  One  interesting 
exception-- though  apparently  not  conceived  in  advance  as  "contingency 
plannlng"--was  the  stationing  of  troops  in  the  Philippines.  Twenty-five 
hundred  of  these  soldiers,  who  were  in  the  Philippines  to  consolidate  its 
capture,  were  sent  as  the  American  contribution  to  the  international  force 
which  rescued  the  foreign  legations  in  Peking  in  1899  from  attack  by  the 
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Chinese  "Boxers"— an  early  example  of  the  value  of  preposlCioning  of  forces. 

During  World  War  II,  a  vast  complex  of  U.S.  and  allied  bases  came  Into 
being  to  aid  In  the  prosecution  of  the  distant  campaigns  to  defeat  our 
European  and  Aslan  enemies.  American  Ingenuity  excelled  In  the  creating 
of  airfields  and  port  facilities  In  times  which  would  have  seemed  unbe¬ 
lievably  short  before  the  war.  Because  the  United  States  was  mobilized 
for  a  full — and  popularly  supported — war  effort,  manpower  and  dollar 
constraints  did  not  act  as  serious  policy  constraints;  the  general  approach 
was  that  whatever  was  needed  was  made  available  to  the  maximum  degree  that 
the  country  could  provide  It.  Time  was  of  the  essence.  In  that  the  base 
facilities  were  built  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that  the  war  campaigns 
could  move  forward,  but  nevertheless  whatever  time  was  needed  was  taken. 

The  enemy  was  still  there,  and  some  delay  in  providing  the  facilities  for 
carrying  on  war  was  frustrating,  but  did  not  much  affect  the  eventual  out¬ 
come.  These  conditions— almost  unlimited  resources,  and  time  to  apply  them— 
are  not  likely  to  obtain  In  a  future  war.  The  forces  and  facilities  to  be 
utilized  in  future  conf licts--from  limited  intervention  to  general  war--wlll 
have  in  the  main  to  be  ready  at  the  time  the  decision  is  made  to  use  them. 

The  main  network  of  bases  will  need  to  exist  before  a  contingency  plan  Is 
Implemented.  Additional  temporary  bases  will  have  their  utility,  but  they 
must  be  capable  of  rapid  construction,  with  readily  transportable  equipment. 
Forces  in  reserve  must  be  ready  forces,  rapidly  deployable.  Money  and  man¬ 
power  will  be  limited.  In  an  age  where  deterrence  is  the  objective- -against 
all  levels  of  conflict — the  former  reliance  on  the  latent  mobilization  capa¬ 
bility  of  a  great  industrial  nation  or  group  of  nations  Is  Insufficient. 

The  necessity  for  having  bases  in  being  was  temporarily  downgraded  at 
the  close  of  World  War  II.  In  the  wave  of  demobilization  which  swept  away 
the  military  force  built  up  during  the  war,  many  bases  were  closed.  Ground 
and  air  support  bases  were  kept  for  the  occupation  of  Germany  and  Japan, 
and  most  of  the  naval  b'ses  were  retained,  at  least  In  a  reduced  operating 
status.  However,  this  downward  trend  was  reversed  In  1949  In  Europe,  upon 
the  creation  of  NATO,  and  in  the  Pacific  in  1950,  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Korean  War.  The  creation  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC)  in  1946 
led  to  the  need  for  establishment  of  overseas  bases.  They  began  to  be 
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built  in  the  early  1950s  to  enable  the  bombers  to  reach  targets  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  for  location  of  early  warning  radars.  Additional  ground 
forces  were  deployed  to  Europe,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Korean  War,  sub¬ 
stantial  ground  forces  remained  in  the  Far  East.  From  that  period  to  the 
mid- 1960k,  the  trend  in  overseas  bases  was  upward.  At  that  point,  however, 
the  problem  of  the  balance  of  pa3rmenCs  deficit  began  to  turn  the  trend 
downward  again  (except  for  the  new  bases  being  established  in  Southeast 
Asia).  As  the  Vietnam  War  winds  down,  the  trend  continues  downward,  and 
the  eventual  level  to  be  set  by  the  Nixon  Doctrine  requirements  is  not 
yet  clear. 

3 .  Functions  of  Overseas  Bases 

Functionally  overseas  military  bases  may  be  described  in  two  ways:  the 
first  is  the  identification  of  the  basic  justification  for  having  overseas 
bases,  and  the  second  is  the  breakdown  by  types  of  military  operations 
carried  out  at  or  from  individual  bases.  The  second  category  can  be  sub¬ 
divided  into  a  rather  long  list  of  functions,  by  military  service,  and  by 
the  separate  roles  performed  by  each  service.  These  functional  subdivisions 
tend  to  overlap;  in  this  discussion  the  emphasis  will  be  primarily  on  major 
bases;  i.e.,  those  whici.  are  most  closely  linked  to  foreign  policy  and  defense 
postures . 

a.  General  Functions 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  for  having  overseas  bases:  (1)  to  provide 
facilities  for  the  support  of  military  forces  and  military  operations  near 
the  anticipated  scene  of  force  employment;  and  (2)  to  constitute  a  U.S. 
military  presence,  with  forces  in  being,  at  locations  which  serve  national 
policy.  Nearly  every  base  embodies  both  these  general  functions,  but  one 
is  usually  discernible  as  primary.  The  first  function — provision  of  opera¬ 
tional  facilitles--is  usually  primary  for  air  and  naval  bases;  for  ground 
force  bases,  the  second  function--presence  of  a  visible  ready  force--is 
normally  most  important. 

This  distinction  as  to  primary  purpose  between  air  and  naval  bases  on 
the  one  hand,  and  ground  force  bases  on  the  other,  is  further  sharpened  by 
political  considerations.  The  latter — ground  force  bases — are  usually  not 
a  political  problem.  The  real  political  question  is  whether  or  not  troops 


are  to  be  stationed  in  a  foreign  country.  If  they  are  there  to  defend 
that  country;  e.g.,  as  in  Germany  and  Korea,  as  a  part  of  the  overall 
d.^fense  of  U.S.  national  interests,  the  question  of  establishing  the 
necessary  base  support  facilities  (including  air  and  naval,  as  well  as 
ground  force  support)  will  already  have  been  politically  solved,  in  that 
such  facilities  are  obviously  necessary  for  the  extended  presence  of  the 
troops.  Naval  and  air  bases,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  necessarily  there 
primarily  to  defend  the  country  in  which  they  are  located,  and  are  there- 
fore  more  vulnerable  to  adverse  local  political  pressures.  Wheelus  Air 
Force  Base  in  Libya  was  not  there  primarily  to  defend  Libya,  but  to  pro¬ 
vide  training  facilities  for  U.S.  air  forces  in  Europe,  and  the  base  was 
therefore  vulnerable  to  closure  when  a  regime  unfriendly  to  U.S.  interests 
took  over.  Even  where  a  base  is  located  in  a  country  with  which  we  have  a 
mutual  defense  treaty,  as  for  example  the  naval  base  at  Subic  Bay  in  the 
Philippines,  it  is  somewhat  vulnerable  politically,  because  it  has  other 
uses  than  the  defense  of  the  host  country.  U.S.  Air  Force  bases  in  Japan 
similarly  have  roles  other  than  the  protection  of  Japan,  a  fact  that  gives 
rise  to  Internal  political  conflict.  In  April  1969,  after  a  U.S.  reconnais¬ 
sance  plane  based  at  Atsugl  was  shot  down  off  North  Korea,  the  Japanese 
Socialists,  who  have  consistently  opposed  retention  of  U.S.  bases  in  Japan, 
stated,  "It  has  become  clearer  than  ever  through  this  incident  that  the 
U.S.  intends  to  make  its  bases  in  Japan  the  nucleus  of  its  entire  Far 
Eastern  strategy."^  Thus  air  and  naval  bases  especially,  in  fulfilling 
their  primary  function  of  providing  U.S.  operational  facilities  in  an  area, 
are  politically  vulnerable.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  problem  can 
arise  with  respect  to  ground  force  bases.  Such  a  problem  can  particularly 
develop  where  the  forces  are  present  not  for  defense  of  the  host  country, 
but  for  contingency  deployment  to  other  places.  The  opposition  of  the 
Okinawans  to  Army  and  Marine  forces  on  that  Island  illustrate  this  point. 

One  might  conclude,  therefore,  that  bases  having  the  highest  probabil¬ 
ity  of  successful  retention  are  those  whose  primary  function  is  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  a  U.S.  military  presence — especially  when  that  presence  is  in  defense 
of  the  host  country.  Bases  whose  primary  function  is  to  provide  operational 
facllitles--exclusively  or  primarily  for  U.S.  forces--wlll  be  more  difficult 
to  retain,  even  when  located  on  the  soil  of  an  ally.  This  analysis  can  be 

^  Washington  Post.  April  17,  1969,  p.  A9. 
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taken  one  step  further,  the  presence  of  ground  forces  appears  to  make  the 
critical  difference  In  Che  U.S.-host  country  relationship  regarding  bases. 
Ships  and  planes  come  and  go;  ground  forces  are  a  visible  and  sustained 
evidence  of  U.S.  will  Co  resist  aggression.  This  consideration  will  become 
of  particular  Importance  as  the  Nixon  Doctrine  is  Implemented  In  Che  Aslan 
cheater;  If  there  are  no  sizeable  units  of  ground  forces  deployed  In  Aslan 
countries,  the  retention  of  U.S.  bases  in  that  area  will  become  politically 
more  difficult. 

b.  Base  Functions  by  Type 

The  kinds  ot  functions  performed  at  overseas  bases  can  he  differentiated 
according  to  the  terms  descriptive  of  Che  branches  of  Che  military  services; 
l.e.,  land,  sea  and  air.  These  terms,  however,  do  not  Imply  that  functional 
types  correspond  with  the  service  branches.  Further,  ocher  functional  terms 
e.g.,  communications,  must  be  used  to  describe  differences  among  bases. 

e  Air.  Air  bases  are  utilized  by  all  Che  military  services,  but  func¬ 
tionally  all  air  bases  are  similar,  being  facilities  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  support  of  aircraft.  Naval  air  bases  are  normally  placed 
at  or  near  naval  bases,  to  facilitate  the  support  of  carriers  and 
their  air  groups.  This  is  not  a  universal  rule,  however,  for  such 
functions  as  ASW  and  reconnaissance  require  locations  oriented  Co 
the  target  areas  rather  than  to  bases  for  ships.  U.S.  Air  Force 
bases  have  for  the  most  part  been  specialized  as  Co  the  type  of 
operation — SAC, TAG,  MAC,  etc. — but  Insofar  as  the  characteristics 
of  the  base  Itself  are  concerned,  there  has  been,  and  should  be, 
more  Interchangeability  of  operational  types.  With  an  austere 
national  defense  budget  the  most  likely  probabllitv  in  the  future, 
serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  consolidation  of  bases. 

There  should  be  no  overriding  reason  why  aircraft  of  all  four 
services--Army ,  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps--cannot  operate 
from  one  base.  If  the  necessary  support  facilities  are  provided. 

Global  mobility  will  be  a  requirement  under  any  of  the  alterna¬ 
tive  strategies  which  may  be  chosen  to  Implement  Che  Nixon 
Doctrine.  Such  a  need  Indicates  that  there  should  be  a  minimum 
network  of  air  bases  appropriately  spaced,  Co  enable  Che  rapid 
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deployment  of  aircraft  and  troopa  to  scenes  of  contingency  opera¬ 
tions.  Because  overflight  rights  will  be  uncertain  In  the  future, 
the  routes  for  deployment  over  water  should  be  planned  for.  Even 
with  the  availability  of  the  long-legged  C5A  transport,  staging 
points  In  the  Eastern  Atlantic  and  Western  Pacific  should  be  re¬ 
tained,  e.g. ,  bases  In  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  route  to  North 
and  Central  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Middle  East.  For 
the  routes  to  Asia,  staging  points  In  U.S.  territory  In  Alaska, 
Hawaii  and  Guam,  plus  Japan  (and/or  Okinawa)  and  the  Philippines 
would  constitute  a  minimum  network.  Clark  Field  will  be  of 
special  value  for  air  access  to  the  Indian  Ocean  area.  These  key 
staging  points  will  have  functions  other  than  the  deployment  of 
troops  and  equipment  In  contingency  situations.  Their  functions 
Include  the  staging  of  combat  aircraft,  bases  for  SAC  tanker  air¬ 
craft,  recovery  bases  for  SAC  aircraft,  reconnaissance  and  ASW 
bases,  and  support  of  air  routes  used  by  the  Navy  In  rotating 
Polaris /Poseidon  crews. 

It  is  obviously  not  feasible  to  have  air  bases  In  all  the  places 
where  a  future  contingency  may  require  tactical  alrpower.  Yet 
when  the  requirement  arises,  the  capability  must  be  quickly 
available,  or  the  great  advantage  of  timely  response  will  be 
lost.  A  concept  to  bridge  the  gap  between  thase  two  considera¬ 
tions  Is  the  U.S.  Air  Force's  bare  base  mobility  project.  Under 
this  concept,  now  coming  Into  being,  any  of  the  hundreds  of  existing 
airfields  around  the  world  can  within  about  three  days  be  trans¬ 
formed  Into  an  operating  military  air  base,  capable  of  supporting 
strike  operations  (or  other  types  of  mission,  such  as  troop  trans¬ 
port,  logistic  support  or  reconnaissance).  Pre-packaged  units 
designed  for  the  shelter  of  personnel  and  the  operational  support 
of  aircraft  can  be  transported  entirely  by  air,  and  set  up  by 
the  personnel  who  will  use  them.  Plans  provide  for  selective 
loading,  so  that  only  those  facilities  will  be  taken  which  are 
missing  at  the  airfield  chosen.  Even  aircraft  fuel  can  be  flown 
in,  to  be  stored  In  portable  containers,  although  it  would  be 
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desirable  chat  fuel  be  already  available  locally,  or  transportable 
by  sea  if  sustained  operations  are  in  prospect. 

Two  distinct  advantages  are  inherent  in  the  bare  base  concept:  the 
base  need  not  be  in  operation  until  it  is  needed;  and,  when  no 
longer  required,  the  equipment  can  be  removed  for  future  usd  at 
another  location.  Savings  of  money  and  personnel  and  avoidance 
of  touching'  political  sensitivities  are  thus  possible.  The  bare 
base  sets  remain  in  CONUS  until  needed.  Specific  air  units  are 
pre-deslgnated  for  bare-base  deployment,  and  training  for  this 
kind  of  contingency  operation  is  conducted  as  a  readiness  measure. 
The  concept  has  been  conceived  and  designed  for  U.S.  Air  Force 
operations,  but  it  has  possibilities  for  adaptation  to  Che  needs 
of  the  other  services.  The  personnel  support  facilities,  for 
example,  would  have  universal  utility,  being  suitable  for  ranges 
of  climate  from  minus  25°F  to  plus  125°F.  Support  units  could, 
with  some  modification,  be  adapted  to  Che  equipment  of  Che  other 
services.  Although  designed  for  air  transport  (in  a  C-130  or  larger 
aircraft),  deployment  by  ship  is  also  possible.  Overall,  the  con¬ 
cept  meets  the  "low  profile"  posture  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  foreign 
policy  and  defense  posture  guidelines. 

e  Naval.  In  the  age  of  sail  Che  range  of  ships  was  unlimited.  A 
ship's  endurance  at  sea  was  constrained  only  by  the  need  for  food 
and  water — and  in  the  case  of  ships  of  war,  the  resupply  of 
ammunition.  The  advent  of  steam  was  a  mixed  blessing.  Propul¬ 
sion  was  no  longer  subject  to  the  whims  of  weather,  but  two  new 
problems  arose:  the  reliability  of  Che  engines  and  their  need 
for  fuel.  Thus  it  was,  in  the  early  days  of  steam  propulsion, 
that  Che  ships  retained  their  sails.  For  a  fleet  to  deploy  to 
distant  waters,  coaling  stations  (and  sources  of  food,  water 
and  repairs)  became  a  necessity,  preferably  under  the  control 
of  Che  parent  nation,  Chat  its  availability  might  be  Insured. 

Hawaii,  Midway,  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guantanamo  Bay 
in  Cuba  were  originally  thought  of  in  these  terms.  The  depen¬ 
dence  of  ships  upon  way-stations  continued  to  Che  eve  of  World 
War  II,  when  the  U.S.  Navy  developed  underway  replenishment 
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techniques,  a  capability  that  was  indispensible  to  the  effective 
use  of  the  fleet  during  that  war.  Underway  replenishment  makes 
it  at  least  possible  to  deploy  naval  forces  without  the  use  of 
any  overseas  base.  The  advent  of  nuclear  power  further  enhanced 
sustained  mobility,  although  nuclear  powered  ships  still  require 
at-^ea  replenishment  of  aomunition,  food  and  other  consumable  stores, 
and  in  t'de-.case  of  carriers,  aviation  fuel.  As  a  basic  factor, 
therefore,  overseas  Jiaval  bases  cannot  be  considered  an  absolute 
requirement;  their  justif Ic&cion  must  be  regarded  as  a  tradeoff 
between  operational  and  political  advantage  on  the  one  hand  and 
their  costs  (fiscal  and  political)  on  the  other. 

Functionally,  a  naval  base  provides,  in  the  area  where  operations 
are  anticipated,  for  the  repair  and  replenishment  of  ships,  and 
services  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  shipboard  personnel  (medical 
care  beyond  on-bcsrd  capabilities,  recreation,  training,  etc.). 

Where  naval  air  facilities  are  co-located,  as  is  normal,  ship¬ 
board  aircraft  can  be  serviced  and  ASW,  reconnaissance,  and  other 
specialized  air  missions  can  be  conducted  from  the  advanced  location. 
An  airfield  is  Important  for  the  airlift  of  critical  fleet  items. 
Electronic  detection  and  conmunications  facilities  can  be  provided 
and  the  base  can  serve  as  an  area  command  center. 

Two  methods,  or  a  combination  of  both,  are  available  to  provide  for 
many  of  these  support  functions.  They  may  be  all  shore-based 
(repair  shops,  warehouses,  fuel  tanks,  magazines,  radios,  radars, 
dry  docks,  etc.)  Or  they  may  be  afloat,  in  the  form  of  tenders, 
repair  ships  fuel  tankers  or  barges,  ammunition  ships,  stores  ships, 
communication  and  electronic  ships,  hospital  ships,  floating  dry 
docks,  etc.  Most  overseas  bases  utilize  both  methods.  The  obvious 
advantage  of  the  afloat  method  is  that  it  may  be  rather  quickly 
brought  into  being--all  that  is  needed  is  a  suitable  anchorage --and 
as  quickly  removed.  The  shore-based  facilities  will  normally  have 
the  advantage  of  a  greater  variety  and  greater  degree  of  sophis¬ 
tication  of  maintenance  facilities,  especially  with  respect  to 
aircraft.  Further,  the  shore  base  provides  an  Important  morale 
factor  in  recreation  facilities  (especially  If  there  is  a  nearby 
city)  and  in  providing  quarters  for  dependents. 
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The  Sixth  and  Seventh  Fleets  illustrate  the  choices  available 
regarding  the'method  of  sustaining  deployment.  The  Sixth  Fleet 
is  in  the  main  supported  by  forces  afloat;  l.e.,  underway 
replenishment  ships  and  by  tenders  in  Mediterranean  ports, 
although  there  are  shore-base  naval  air  facilities.  Some  use 
has  been  made  of  foreign  shipyards,  such  as  at  Malta.  Yet  It 
can  be  said  that  the  Sixth  Fleet  Is  based  on  the  U.S.  East 
Coast.  The  Seventh  Fleet,  on  the  other  hand,  has  for  many 
years  placed  a  considerable  reliance  on  Far  East  naval  bases, 
especially  Yokosuka  and  Subic  Bay,  and  their  associated  naval 
air  bases.  Without  these  facilities,  these  problems  of  logic- 
tic  support  of  sustained  operations  off  the  Asian  land  wars 
would  be  greatly  magnified.  The  long  distances  across  the 
Pacific  make  it  a  practical  matter  to  utilize  overseas  bases. 

a  Ground  Force  Bases.  Ground  forces  positioned  in  a  foreign 
country  require  substantial  support  facilities.  Barracks 
and  mess  halls,  equipment  maintenance  and  storage  facilities, 
ammunition  and  fuel  storages,  hsopltals,  post  exchanges,  quar¬ 
ters  and  schools  (if  dependents  are  present),  training  areas, 
coinnunlcatlons -electronics  facilities,  and  certain  other 
specialized  facllitlej,  depending  upon  the  type  of  forces 
present,  are  basic  requirements.  Nearby  air  facilities 
for  airlift  of  replacement  personnel,  or  of  entire  units, 
and  for  receipt  of  critical  materials.  Is  essential.  Access 
to  sealift  is  also  important. 

Training  areas  are  especially  Important,  whether  the  forces 
are  present  for  defense  of  the  local  country  or  for  deploy¬ 
ment  to  another  location  where  they  may  be  required  for  a 
preemptive  occupation  or  for  con^at.  For  either  mission, 
combat  efficiency  must  be  sustained  through  frequent 
training.  For  realistic  training,  combat  units  overse< 
should  be  kept  at  full  strength,  and  fully  equipped  and  the 
tendency  towards  Imbalances  of  support  personnel  over  combat 
personnel  kept  in  check.  The  function  that  is  most  vital--and 
most  difficult — at  an  overseas  ground  force  base  when  troops 
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are  deployed  but  not  actually  fighting  la  to  sustain  a  sense  of 
mission  and  a  high  state  of  readiness.  If  the  ground-base  func¬ 
tions  can  Include  the  role  of  training  of  allied  forces,  or  If 
U.S.  combat  units;  e.g.,  an  entire  brigade,  can  be  occasionally 
deployed  to  another  location,  morale  and  effectiveness  may  be 
enhanced.  This  would  seem  particularly  applicable  to  the  Aslan 
area,  when,  after  the  Vietnam  war  Is  phased  down,  U.S.  ground 
forces  will  probably  be  In  far  fewer  Aslan  locations  and  In 
smaller  numbers.  The  exercise  deployment  of  a  U.S.  unit  from 
Korea  to  Thailand  or  the  Philippines,  for  example,  could  serve 
the  dual  purpose  of  maintaining  readiness,  and  demonstrating 
U.S.  will  to  respond.  If  necessary,  to  a  contingency  situation. 

Ground  force  logistic  support  Is  worthy  of  separate  mention 
with  respect  to  overseas  base  functions.  Although  many  loglc- 
tlc  functions,  such  as  those  listed  above,  are  Integral  with 
a  ground  force  base,  the  overall  logistic  support  function 
Involves  a  system  of  organization  and  Installations  which  needs 
to  be  seml-permanent ,  keyed  to  the  world-wide  scope  of  contin¬ 
gency  operations  of  ground  forces  (and  other  U.S.  forces).  Even 
though  troop  deploymer.ts  may  vary  as  to  place  and  time,  each 
major  area  should  have  at  least  a  minimum  network  of  logistic 
Installations.  Okinawa  would  seem  to  be  a  key  logistic  anchor 
to  be  kept  In  Che  Aslan  area,  around  which  troop  deployments 
could  be  varied  as  Che  Implementation  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
requires,  but  supportable  through  such  a  principal  focus  of 
logistic  capability.  Germany,  as  an  anchor  at  Che  othsr  end 
of  U.S.  ground  force  deployment,  would  seem  also  vital  as  the 
location  of  a  logistic  support  complex. 

•  Strategic  Forces.  The  broad  functional  categories  of  overseas 
bases  discussed  above  Include  Che  kinds  of  support  required  by 
strategic  forces.  Of  the  triad  of  U.S.  strategic  offensive 
forces,  two  components  (ballistic  missile  submarines  and 
strategic  bombers)  have  overseas  base  requirements. 

-  Po laris /Pose Idon/ULMs.  The  Navy's  ballistic  missile  sub¬ 
marine  force  can.  If  necessary,  be  supported  entirely  from 
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CONUS  bases.  However,  there  is  an  obvious  operational 
advantage  In  making  use  o£  overseas  basing  sites  to 
reduce  the  transit  tliae  to  and  from  the  missile  launching 
positions  In  the  waters  surrounding  the  Euro-Aslan  land 
mass.  Thus  the  harbors  at  Holy  Lock,  Rota,  and  Guam 
fulfill  the  Important  functions  of  allowing  the  practical 
maximum  of  target  coverage.  Statements  In  the  public  media 
have  Indicated  that  some  one-half  to  two- thirds  of  the 
ballistic  missile  submarine  force  Is  at  sea  at  a  given  time 
(the  remainder  being  in  port  for  exchange  of  crews  or  under¬ 
going  overhaul).  Thus  It  increases  the  credibility  of 
deterrence  to  reduce  the  times  the  at-sea  submarines  spend 
In  reaching  their  stations. 

A  Polarls/Poseldon  "base"  Is  essentially  a  submarine  tender 
moored  in  port.  Returning  from  patrol,  the  submarines  come 
alongside  for  exchange  of  crews,  and  for  access  to  the 
tender  upkeep  and  maintenance  facilities.  A  nearby  air¬ 
field  Is  essential  to  fly  the  relief  crews  to  and  from 
CONUS,  where  their  dependents  reside,  and  to  fly  In  criti¬ 
cal  spare  parts.  A  dry  dock  (floating  or  fixed)  is  desirable 
for  possible  hull  repairs.  By  having  the  essential  submarine 
support  facility  afloat,  security  of  classified  equipment  is 
enhanced,  and  the  "base"  can  be  shifted  if  necessary  with 
minimum  cost  and  political  complications. 

If  and  when  the  ICBM-range  UlilS  becomes  a  reality,  the  need 
for  overseas  basing  should  be  reduced.  If  not  eliminated, 
since  the  missiles  could  be  fired  from  nearly  any  portion  of 
the  ocean,  or  even  from  a  U.S.  harbor.  However,  If  the  Navy 
moves  toward  the  ULMS  concept  In  two  stages  (ULMS-1  and  UUlS-2) 
the  Intermediate  ULMS-1  will,  because  of  Its  missile  range  of 
4500-5000  miles,  still  benefit  from  overseas  basing. 

-  Strategic  Bombers.  Like  the  submarines,  strategic  bombers 
could,  If  necessary,  all  be  based  in  CONUS,  utilizing  air 

As  reported  in  Armed  Forces  Journal.  December  1971,  p.  21. 
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refueling  to  carry  out  their  strategic  bombing  missions.  As 
a  practical  matter,  and  especially  because  the  bombers  have 
an  additional  conventional  war  role,  the  use  of  overseas  bases 
is  desirable.  The  B-S2's  have  effectively  used  bases  in  Guam 
and  Thailand  for  non-nuclear  missions  in  SE  Asia.  Overseas 
air  bases  are  essential,  for  maximum  flexibility  of  strategic 
air  operations,  for  SAC  tanker  staging,  and  for  alte£nate 
landing  bases  for  the  boudiers  returning  from  targets.  To 
describe  these  requirements  in  detail  would  encroach  upon 
classified  matters,  but  the  obvious  operational  advantages 
of  a  network  of  overseas  air  facilities  should  be  apparent 
without  elaboration.  Such  a  network  of  bases,  however,  need 
not  be  exclusively  for  SAC  use;  the  tactical  and  airlift  base 
sites  can  also  fulfill  SAC  support  roles. 

Communlcatlons-Electronlcs  (C-E)  Functions.  As  the  instruments  of 
war  have  become  Increasingly  complex,  so  have  also  the  requirements 
and  the  methods  Involving  the  flow  of  information.  A  great  power, 
with  a  world-wide  military  capability,  requires  a  world-wide  communi- 
cations-senslng-navigatlon  complex.  Overseas  installations  are 
therefore  essential. 

The  present  world-wide  communications  system  is  not  the  result  of 
some  master  plan  conceived  years  ago  to  provide  for  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  overall  capability  for  meeting  national  defense  needs;  the 
system  is  a  product  of  evolution,  of  meeting  the  needs  as  they 
arose.  Until  the  creation  of  the  Defense  Communications  Agency 
in  1960,  each  military  service  met  its  own  needs;  In  retrospect. 

It  Is  surprising  that  so  many  years  went  by  after  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  before  a  formal  attempt  was  made  to  inte¬ 
grate  and  coordinate  defense  communications  systems.  Considerable 
progress  has  been  made,  but  as  the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel 
pointed  out  in  1970,  there  Is  yet  room  for  improvement.  DOD 
accepted  one  of  the  key  Panel  recommendations,  to  appoint  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Telecomnunicctions,  to  co¬ 
ordinate  this  vastly  complex  problem  from  top  policy  levels. 


Connunicat ions -electronics  in  its  broadest  sense  requires  optinua 
integration  i£  the  President  and  all  coinsanders  down  the  line  are 
to  have  the  technical  possibility  to  relay  ussages,  requests,  and 
decisions  in  time.  From  the  standpoint  of  overseas  base  require¬ 
ments,  communicatlons-electronlcs  generates  requirements  which-- 
after  careful  overall  system  planning  and  evaluation— must  be  met 
if  a  world-wide  response  capability  is  to  be  maintained.  The 
basic  network  of  overseas  installations  should  be  independent 
of  all  but  major  changes  in  the  sise  and  deployment  pattern  of 
U.S.  armed  forces;  l.e.,  so  long  as  it  remains  U.S.  policy  to  be 
able  to  deploy  forces  wherever  needed,  there  should  be  a  world-wide 
capability  in  being  to  control  them.  Of  the  many  major  and  minor 
C-E  Installations  now  in  existence,  decisions  on  their  future 
status  must  be  made  in  the  light  of  careful  consideration  of  the 
role  of  each  in  the  total  C-E  family  of  systems.  Such  decisions 
will  be  primarily  technical  rather  than  politico-military.  It  is 
fortunate,  however,  that  C-E  as  a  category  of  overseas  facilities 
is  not  nearly  as  politically  senstlive  as  such  activities  as  tac¬ 
tical  airfields  or  submarine  ba<ies.  Diego  Garcia,  the  Navy  comnuni- 
catlons  base  being  built  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  was  easier  to  "sell" 
to  the  Congress,  and  lee^'provocative  in  the  international  arena 
than  it  would  have  been  had  it  been  planned  as  an  Indian  Ocean 
"Pearl  Harbor."  Similarly,  when  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  closed 
out  their  tactical  operational  activities  in  Morocco,  the  local 
government  was  content  to  allow  consunicallons  and  training 
facilities  to  remain.  In  terms  of  host  country  sensitivity, 
it  should  therefore  be  relatively  easy  for  the  United  States 
to  retain  an  adequate  complex  of  C-E  Installations  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

e  Other  Functions.  A  variety  of  additional  functions  are  performed 
at  overseas  bases.  Some  are  co- located  at  bases  performing  basic 
roles.  Research  and  testing  when  performed  overseas,  are  generally 
small-scale  operations,  which  do  not  generate  much  attention,  and 
are  therefore  not  politically  sensitive.  If  the  projects  are 
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unclassified  (or  in  some  cases,  even  if  classified)  collaboration 
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with  host  country  personnel  will  ease  the  base  retention  problem. 
Conversely,  however,  classified  projects  are  subject  to  exploita¬ 
tion  by  local  political  opposition.  If  the  latter  see  advantage  In 
so  doing.  Space  and  missile  tracking  and  testing  activities  can  be 
relocated  from  untenable  foreign  locations  to  locations  at  sea  or 
under  U.S.  control  In  most  cases,  although  at  some  loss  of  geo¬ 
graphic  advantage. 

4.  Effect  of  Technology  on  Overseas  Bases 

The  advance  of  technology  cuts  two  ways  as  far  as  base  requirements  are 
concerned.  In  one  direction,  the  extended  ranges  of  new  aircraft  and  of 
nuclear  powered  ships  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  bases  that 
are  needed  to  support  routes  of  deployment.  Similarly,  Increasing  reliance 
on  satellites  for  collecting  Information  and  for  facilitating  world-wide 
communications  reduces  the  requirements  for  surveillance  bases  and  sites 
for  communications  stations.  In  the  other  direction,  space  technology 
creates  the  need  for  tracking  stations,  to  monitor  our  own  and  enemy  space 
vehicles.  Base  requirements  for  the  latter,  however,  are  In  the  category 
of  quite  small  and  Inconspicuous  Installations,  making  them  less  of  a 
political  problem  than  the  retention  and  operation  of  bases  supporting 
dilps,  aircraft  and  troops,  If  demonstration  of  a  U.S.  presence  Is  no 
objective.  Thus,  technology  can  be  said  to  have  on  the  whole  the  net 
effect  of  reducing  overseas  base  requirements. 

5.  Balance  of  Payment  Considerations 

There  Is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  the  maintenance  of  U.S.  overseas 
bases  contributes  to  the  serious  adverse  U.S.  balance  of  payments  problem. 
In  the  early  1960s,  a  concerted  effort  was  made  to  reduce  the  outflow  of 
U.S.  dollars  by  closing  some  bases,  reducing  personnel  at  others,  by 
curtailing  offshore  procurement,  and  by  negotiating  with  countries  (e.g., 
Germany)  where  U.S.  forces  were  stationed  for  the  purchase  by  the  host 
country  of  U.S.  military  equipment  to  "offset"  U.S.  expenditures.  The 
Vietnam  war  Is,  of  course,  a  special  problem  In  the  outflow  of  U.S. 
resources,  but  for  future  planning  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  phasing 
down  of  that  war,  Vietnam  will  become  merely  part  of  the  overall  problem 
of  overseas  military  expenditures.  Steps  which  can  be  taken  In  the  future 
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to  reduce  the  overseas  base  protlon  of  the  balance  of  payments  problem 
would  seem  to  be  similar  to  those  used  In  the  past:  closing  bases  that 
are  not  essential;  austere  base  manning;  making  all  purchases  possible 
from  U.S.  sources;  and  seeking  host  country  compensation  for  U.S.  ex¬ 
penditures.  To  facilitate  the  latter  step.  Joint  tenancy  of  bases  should 
be  useful  in  Inducing  the  host  country  to  contribute  to  base  costs.  Joint 
tenancy  has  the  potential  for  cutting  the  U.S.  costs,  by  utilising  Indigen¬ 
ous  forces  for  such  tasks  as  base  security,  thus  reducing  the  U.S.  manpower 
requirements.  It  Is  already  common  practice  to  utilize  foreign  manpower 
for  many  base  functions— maintenance  and  repair,  food  service  and  other 
housekeeping  chores — but  In  general  these  personnel  have  been  paid  with 
U.S.  funds.  If  the  host  country  can  be  Induced  to  pay  all  the  Indigenous 
military  and  civilian  personnel  utilized  on  the  joint  base,  and  If  In 
addition  the  host  country  can  be  convinced  that  the  presence  of  the  U.S. 
base  Is  vital  to  its  national  security  (and  therefore  a  justifiable  local 
defense  budget  Item),  the  overall  reduction  In  U-S.  expenditures  can  be 
sizeable.  Local  spending  by  the  U.S.  military  personnel  and  their  depen¬ 
dents  will  continue  to  be  a  source  of  dollar  outflow,  but  there  Is  no 
practical  way  to  solve  this  problem  except  by  the  method  of  offset  pur¬ 
chases;  unfortunately  most  of  our  less  affluent  allies  (especially  In  Asia) 
would  be  hard  put  to  meet  this  demand.  Overall,  then,  some  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  deficit  must  be  anticipated  in  the  retention  of  overseas  bases. 

6.  Political  Considerations 

The  matter  of  the  basing  of  military  forces  almost  always  Involves 
political  problems,  whether  the  forces  are  overseas  or  on  home  territorv. 
Even  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  l.e.,  the  existence  of  a  mutual 
security  treaty  with  the  host  country,  and  a  perception  of  need  by  the  host 
country  for  the  presence  of  U.S.  forces  for  protection  against  aggression, 
the  simple  fact  of  the  presence  of  "foreigners”  is  a  potential  Irritant  In 
relations  with  the  host  country.  Even  In  some  of  the  developed  countries, 
the  visible  affluence  of  American  military  personnel  and  their  famllltes 
contrasts  to  some  degree  with  the  living  standards  of  the  local  people; 

In  the  underdeveloped  countries  the  contrast  Is  much  more  marked.  The 
paying  of  wages  to  local  personnel  for  performing  work  is  a  delicate 
problem:  If  the  "U.S.  rate"  were  to  be  paid.  It  would  upset  the  local 
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wage  scale;  If  "local  race"  Is  paid,  as  is  normal,  a  potential  issue  of 
"discrimination",  or  "exploitation"  is  raised,  sometimes  seized  upon  by 
political  dissidents  within  the  host  nation.  This  problem  remains,  and 
may  even  be  accentuated,  when  joint  basing  of  local  and  U.S.  forces  is 
implemented.  In  a  broader  political  sense,  joint  basing  tends  to  mitigate 
the  stigma  of  "foreign  bases",  but  one  Chen  has  Che  situation  of  two  sharply 
different  standards  of  living  (and  perhaps  also  marked  cultural  differences) 
existing  side  by  side.  The  pay  of  a  local  colonel  may  be  only  one-fifth 
that  of  his  American  counterpart.  The  situation  can  be  further  aggravated 
by  the  extension  overseas  of  America's  own  racial  problems.  Friction 
between  American  whites  and  blacks  affects  local  U.S. -host  country  rela¬ 
tionships.  Probably  the  remarkable  fact  of  the  juxtaposition  of  economic, 
cultural  and  social  contrasts  is  that  they  have  created  so  few  problems, 
a  credit  to  the  serious  efforts  made  by  both  the  Americans  and  the  local 
people  Co  achieve  a  maximum  of  compatibility.  Nevertheless,  the  contrast 
of  cultures  and  economic  status  will  remain  if  U.S.  forces  are  Co  be  based 
overseas,  a  problem  that  cannot  be  entirely  eliminated,  but  can,  with  good 
will  and  intelligent  effort  on  both  sides,  be  kept  under  control. 

The  more  difficult  political  problems  of  overseas  basing  are  at  a 
higher  and  broader  level.  The  trend  among  the  developing  natlons--where 
many  U.S.  bases  are  to  be  found--ls  towards  increased  national  awareness 
and  a  desire  for  independence  in  all  areas,  including  national  security. 

This  trend  is  not  new;  it  was  evident  during  most  of  the  Cold  War  era, 
but  Che  Nixon  Doctrine  has  given  it  greater  impetus.  As  Mr.  Nixon  stated 

V 

in  his  foreign  policy  message  in  1971,  "New  nations  have  found  identity 
and  self-conf icence  and  are  acting  autonomously  on  the  world  stage.  They 
are  able  to  shoulder  more  responsibility  for  their  own  security  and  well¬ 
being."^  One  of  the  consequences  of  more  autonomy  is  a  greater  restive¬ 
ness  about  the  presence  of  foreign  forces.  In  a  world  of  change,  marked 
by  fundamental  shifts  in  the  structure  of  the  balance  of  power,  the  lesser 
powers  want  "to  keep  their  options  open"  Co  avoid  being  Involved  in  the 
confrontations  between  the  major  powers.  The  granting  of  base  rights  to 
a  major  power  inhibits  a  nation's  freedom  of  political  action:  therefore 

^  Nixon,  Foreign  Policy  Report  1971,  p.  4. 
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if  such  a  nation  Is  to  tolerate  foreign  bases,  it  must  be  because  of  other 
overriding  considerations,  primarily  fear  of  aggression.  Thus,  South  Korea's 
fear  of  North  Korea  and  China  causes  her  to  seek  retention  of  U.S.  forces 
on  her  soil.  Japan,  seeking  her  new  role  as  a  major  power,  is  ambivalent 
about  U.S.  bases:  she  has  long  sought  a  reduction  in  the  U.S.  presence, 
but  at  the  same  time  wants  to  remain  behind  the  U.S.  "shield*'.  Japan  is 
uniquely  sensitive  about  nuclear  forces.  Under  the  agreement  for  the  return 
of  Okinawa  to  Japanese  control,  a  key  U.S.  concession  was  removal  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  U.S.  Navy,  considering  the  homeporting  of  carrier  task  forces 
in  Japan,  must  overcome  Japanese  apprehension  about  the  possibility  that  the 
carriers  store  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  their  magazines.^ 

For  the  United  States  itself  the  political  problem  regarding  overseas 

bases  is  a  mixture  of  domestic  and  foreign  considerations.  Most  of  our 

bases  are  related  to  treaties  of  mutual  security,  l.e.,  they  are  part  of 

the  U.S.  "commitment".  Although  the  Nixon  Doctrine  reiterates  the  point 

that  the  United  States  will  honor  its  commitments,  analysis  of  foreign  and 

U.S.  domestic  perceptions  of  this  statement  of  principle  reveal  that  U.S. 

action  to  fulfill  military  commitments  will  be  considerably  more  cautious 

of  over- involvement  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  Since  the  continued 

presence  of  U.S.  bases  per  se  is  not  generally  a  treaty  requirement,  it  is 

possible  for  U.S.  bases  to  be  closed  without  violating  the  treaty.  The 

Secretary  of  State  stated  in  his  1971  foreign  policy  report  that  the  United 

States  is  pursuing  the  "objective  of  consolidating  and  reducing  the  overseas 

structure  where  this  can  be  done  without  damage  to  our  national  security 
2 

interests."  Domestically,  such  an  objective  appears  to  be  acceptable. 

Among  allies  and  friends,  it  meets  with  mixed  reactions;  there  seems  to  be 
a  resigned  acceptance  of  the  prospect  of  U.S.  departures,  even  among  those 
who  deplore  a  U.S.  overseas  reduction.  Our  adversaries  obviously  welcome 
such  a  trend.  The  closing  of  an  overseas  base,  even  though  it  may  not 
technically  modify  a  commitment,  has  political  overtones  that  transcend 
the  significance  of  the  departure  of  U.S.  forces.  Troops,  ships  and  planes 

^  New  York  Times,  December  16,  1971,  p.  9. 

2 

United  States  Foreign  Policy,  1969-70,  A  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 

op.  cit.,  p.  169. 
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can  be  returned,  but  once  a  bare  is  closed  It  will,  in  the  international 
milieu  now  esierging,  be  politically  difficult  to  re-establish.  Its  very 
closure  carries  at  least  the  political  implication  that  U.S.  interests  in 
that  area  are  diminishing. 

Where  bases  exist  without  treaty  arrangements,  as  in  Spain,  there  is 
Increasing  concern  by  Americans,  especially  as  voiced  by  some  meidi>ers  of 
the  Congress,  that  U.S.  comnitments  (through  the  creation  of  overseas 
bases)  have  been  extended  by  unconstitutional  methods.  The  Congress  is 
also  concerned  about  the  "commitments'*  implied  in  various  Executive  Branch 
statements  regarding  countries  where  we  have  overseas  bases.  There  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  some  degree  of  U.S.  "commitment"  involved  where  a  U.S.  base 
exists,  even  though  its  presence  is  not  provided  for  by  a  formal  treaty. 

But  the  manner  of  the  establishment  of  the  base  is  a  matter  of  events  past. 
What  is  important  now,  politically  and  militarily,  is  whether  the  base 
continues  to  be  vital  to  U.S.  security,  and  if  so,  what  are  the  political 
and  other  costs  of  retaining  it.  Where  a  bases  exists  by  executive  agree¬ 
ment,  it  would  be  possible  to  undertake  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  to  make 
Ig  "legal"  in  the  eyes  of  the  Congress,  but  in  the  reality  of  practical 
foreign  policy,  such  a  step  would  seem  poorly  conceived  and  in  any  case, 
not  likely  to  be  taken  up  by  the  President. 

There  is  a  further  domestic  consideration  involved  in  the  question  of 
basing  of  military  forces.  If  overseas  forces  are  returned  to  the  CONUS, 
as  is  now  being  done  to  some  degree  (and  according  to  some  policy  advocates 
should  be  Increased),  two  hazards  arise.  First,  inasmuch  as  it  may  cost 
somewhat  more  to  support  the  forces  at  home  than  overseas  (although  there 
will  be  a  balance  of  payments  saving),  the  pressure  on  the  defense  budget 
may  force  the  reduction  of  overall  military  strength.  Thus,  the  concept 
of  ready  redeployment  will  be  weakened.  Second,  there  is  a  basic  appre¬ 
hension  among  Americans,  going  back  to  the  days  of  the  founding  of  the 
republic,  about  having  a  large  standing  army.  The  argument  will  inevitably 
arise,  that  since  this  large  standing  force  is  not  being  used,  it  ought  to 
be  reduced.  The  necessary  sealift  and  airlift  may  also  be  allowed  to  erode 
in  size  and  effectiveness.  The  tactic  of  using  frequent  exercise  deployment 
to  contingency  points  overseas  will  be  politically  sensitive,  both  to  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign  considerations.  Thus,  it  should  be  a  key  consideration  when 
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making  decisions  on  retention  of  overseas  bases,  and  the  retention  of  forces 
at  those  bases,  ^hat  our  overall  defense  posture  can  be  degraded  by  returning 
forces  to  CONUS.' 

7.  Future  ^ole  cf  Overseas  Bases  Under  the  Nixon  Doctrine 

- j - 

A 

The  mllltairy  planner  must  begin  his  consideration  of  overseas  bases  by 

recognizing  St^eflnlte  policy  trend  towards  some  reduction  in  the  overall 

base  struCturf.  The  President,  reporting  In  his  1971  foreign  policy  message 

on  the  record^of  Implementation  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  noted  that  "world-wide 

ve  cut  back  the  U.S.  official  presence,  civilian  and  military,  for  a  more 

efficient  and  less  conspicuous  approach."^  Reduced  overall  strength  of  U.S. 

forces,  and  a- more  austere  defense  budget,  have  already  necessitated  the 

closing  of  some  bases  and  reduction  of  activity  of  others.  During  the 

calendar  year  1971,  the  number  of  U.S.  military  personnel  overseas  was  cut 

2 

by  220,000,  the  "sharpest  one-year  drop  In  16  years".  Support  for  overseas 
bases  Is  made  more  difficult  by  the  changing  character  of  the  U.S.  defense 
budget.  Each  year  a  greater  proportion  of  the  defense  dollar  goes  to  per¬ 
sonnel  costs;  this  means  relatively  less  money  for  material  expenditures, 
including  overseas  base  costs. 

Nevertheless,  the  matter  of  overseas  bases  remains  a  special  problem, 

not  simply  and  directly  related  to  the  reduction  of  U.S.  forces  overseas. 

In  fact.  It  Is  a  plausible  hypothesis  that  If  the  Nixon  Doctrine  "challenge 

Is  not  merely  to  reduce  our  presence,  or  redistribute  our  burden,  or  change 

our  approach,  but  to  do  so  In  a  way  that  does  not  call  Into  question  our 
3 

very  objectives,"  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  military  forces  from  overseas 

locations  reinforces  the  need  to  retain  bases  In  advanced  positions.  If 

the  United  States  Is  to  Implement  the  policy  objective  of  maintaining 

"balanced  and  mobile  ground,  sea,  and  air  forces  capable  of  meeting  chal- 

4 

lenges  to  our  world-wide  Interests,"  the  retention  of  positions  to  which 
and  through  which  such  forces  may  rapidly  be  deployed  would  seem  to  be 


Nixon,  Foreign  Policy  Report  1971.  p.  18. 

2 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  January  3,  1972,  p.  18. 

3 

Nixon,  Foreign  Policy  Report  1971.  p.  15. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  181. 
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essential.  The  credibility  of  our  will  to  respond  to  threats  to  vital 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  friends  and  allies  will  be  enhanced 
if  military  bases  are  in  being  in  the  areas  where  threats  may  arise. 

Not  every  base  in  the  existing  overseas  base  structure  will  necessarily 
be  required  to  implement  the  Nixon  Doctrine;  the  need  for  each  base  must 
be  examined  against  the  Nixon  Doctrine  posture  implications  for  three 
general  criteria:  military,  political,  and  economic.  The  last  criterion 
should  not  be  weighted  beyond  its  due.  If  there  are  valid  military  and 
political  Justifications  for  a  base,  the  economic  considerations  should 
pertain  not  so  much  as  to  whether  the  United  States  can  afford  an  over¬ 
seas  base,  but  rather  how  the  costs  of  operating  it  might  be  kept  to  a 
minimum.  Monetary  costs  of  bases,  although  not  to  be  Ignored,  are  rela¬ 
tively  minor,  compared  to  the  costs  of  major  weapons  systems,  or  the  over¬ 
all  defense  burden.  The  military  and  political  criteria  should  be  the 
major  determinants. 

a.  Military  Criteria 

Although  more  than  one  military  function  will  normally  be  fulfilled  by 
a  given  base,  it  is  useful  as  an  analytic  step'in  mi.lltary  planning  to 
delineate  the  base  functions  required  to  support  U.S.  defense  postures. 
Within  the  broad  guidelines  to  be  inferred  from  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  two 
general  defense  postures  are  possible:  on  the  one  hand,  heavy  emphasis 
on  a  deployed  disposition  of  U.S.  forces,  with  mainly  reserves  constitu¬ 
ting  the  CONUS  portion;  on  the  other  hand,  a  CONUS-based  emphasis,  with 
the  bulk  of  overseas  forces  deployed  to  Europe,  and  nearly  all  the  re¬ 
mainder  in  CONUS.  The  overseas  base  implications  of  these  two  alterna¬ 
tive  postures  do  not  vary  greatly;  even  with  most  of  the  ready  forces 
in  CONUS,  outposts  in  areas  of  contingency  deployment  are  essential  to 
the  feasibility  and  the  credibility  of  U.S.  response  to  crises  affecting 
U.S.  vital  interests.  U.S.  flexibility  of  response  should  be  judged 
against  the  availability  of  the  following  functional  facilities: 

•  Air.  A  network  of  staging  and  contingency-areas  operating  points 
should  be  retained;  the  gaps  between  bases,  and  the  locations  of 
advance  bases  should  be  measured  against  aircraft  operating  ranges. 
Strategic,  tactical  and  logistic  air  functions  should  be  considered 
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in  ensuring  that  a  base  network  with  no  mission-degrading  gaps 
is  available.  Because  future  overflight  rights  will  be  uncer¬ 
tain,  planning  should  stress  use  of  routes  over  water. 


•  Naval .  Although  the  highly  developed  underway  replenishment 
techniques  enable  fleets  to  operate  worldwide  from  CONUS  bases, 
the  practicalities  of  conservation  of  total  ship  requirements 
and  operating  costs  are  best  secured  by  use  of  overseas  bases. 
Homeporting  of  ships  in  areas  of  concern  to  U.S.  interests  and 
conmitments  save  transit  times  otherwise  necessary  to  and  from 
CONUS.  Carrier  task  forces  based  in  Japan,  for  example,  enable 
West  Pac  missions  to  be  carried  out  with  fewer  total  ships  in 
the  U.S.  inventory.  The  Nixon  Doctrine  implies  the  requirement 
for  nc'val  deployment  capabilities  to  all  the  oceans,  including 
the  hitherto  relatively  neglected  Indian  Ocean  area.  In 
examining  the  advance  base  requirements,  a  balance  must  be 
struck  between  the  benefits  of  non-dependence  on  overseas 
bases  (relying  heavily  on  underway  replenishment  techniques, 
as  in  the  Sixth  Fleet)  and  the  convenience  and  economies 
effected  by  availability  of  advanced  support  bases  (as  for 
example  in  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and--poter ‘-ially— Diego 
Garcia  in  the  Indian  Ocean).  Ballistic  missi  submarines 
can  effect  a  greater  overall  on-station  deterr  t  posture  by 
utilizing  advance  submarine  bases.  Economic  sa  igs,  and 
flexibility  for  changing  bases,  can  be  enhanced  b  substituting 
afloat  support  units  (tenders,  hospital  ships,  etc.)  for  some 
of  the  functions  otherwise  performed  by  shore  facilities.  Shore- 
based  naval  missions  (ASW,  reconnaissance,  communications), 
although  generally  duplicable  by  sea-based  units,  are  a  normal 
and  economical  part  of  the  overall  naval  capability. 

e  Ground  forces.  The  Nixon  Doctrine  can  be  implemented  with  either 
an  emphasis  on  CONUS-based  ground  forces,  or  on  the  other  hand, 
with  an  emphasis  on  forces  deployed  in  advance  positions.  It  must 
be  recognized,  however,  that  the  emphasis  so  far  applied  by  the 
United  States  is  weighted  towards  a  reduced  deployment  in  the  Asian 
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area,  and  the  maintenance  of  existing  strengths  In  the  European 
area.  So  far  as  base  requirements  are  effected,  however,  the 
Aslan  area  redeployment  capabilities  cannot  be  retained  unless 
ground  force  logistic  and  other  support  facilities  are  main¬ 
tained  In  that  region.  Okinawa  is  geographically  suited  to  the 
deployment  support  of  ground  forces  which  contingencies  may  re¬ 
quire  In  the  West  Pac  area.  Korea,  whether  ground  forces  are 
retained  there  or  not.  Is  an  "anchor"  of  U.S.  commitments  sad 
Interests,  and  Is  therefore  a  logical  extension  of  the  Okinawa 
focal  point.  A  similar  "anchor"  In  Southeast  Asia  Is  consistent 
with  maintenance  of  U.S.  response  capabilities;  Thailand  Is  prob¬ 
ably  the  logical  location  for  maintenance  of  contingency  ground 
support  functions.  At  the  other  end  of  the  arc  of  U.S.  ground 
force  deployment  capabilities  is  the  complex  of  support  facili¬ 
ties  In  Germany.  These  facilities  (and  a  staging  route  through 
Spain)  will  be  Important  to  deployment  capabilities  Into  the 
Middle  East. 

e  Other  Military  Functions.  Besides  the  basic  overseas  base  func¬ 
tions  in  support  of  direct  operations  of  air,  sea  and  ground 
forces,  a  variety  of' ancillary  functions  must  be  considered  In 
assessing  the  total  base  requirements.  Including  conmunlcations , 
navigation  aids,  space  tracking,  and  research  and  testing  opera¬ 
tions. 

Many  of  the  functions  discussed  above  can  be  combined  on  a  single 
base.  In  these  times  of  reduced  availability  of  defense  funds, 
the  military  planner  must  give  Increased  attention  to  possibili¬ 
ties  for  consolidation  of  bases,  combining  usage  by  more  than 
one  U.S.  service,  and  to  joint  base  operations  with  foreign  forces. 

b.  Political  criteria 

Moreso  than  at  any  prior  time  since  the  post  World  War  II  era  began, 
military  forces  serve  political  roles.  As  the  world  balance  of  power 
becomes  more  complex  and  therefore  more  confusing  to  the  principal  players, 
nations  are  groping  for  the  answers  to  their  security  problems.  Force 
planners,  who  must  project  their  requirements  several  years  Into  the  future 
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because  of  the  longer  lead  times  necessitated  by  complex  technologies,  are 
having  CO  re-examiue  assujipcions  about  che  roles  of  forces.  What  will  be 
a  proper  mix  of  strategic,  tactical  nuclear,  and  conventional  forces 
several  years  hence — when  one's  opponents,  and  their  future  military 
capabilities,  are  not  fully  identifiable— is  to  a  considerable  degree  a 
conjecture.  Assurance  of  availability  of  overseas  bases  several  years 
ahead  is  likewise  an  uncertain  quantity.  One  observable  political  trend 
is  towards  a  lessening  acceptability  of  foreign  bases,  even  by  one's 
allies  and  friends.  The  planner  can  make  an  orderly  analysis,  along  the 
functional  guidelines  described  above,  of  a  basic  set  of  military  require¬ 
ments  for  foreign  bases.  At  that  point,  however,  it  behooves  the  planner 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  fact  that  existing  base  holdings  may 
be  In  future  political  jeopardy,  and  that  the  acquisition  of  new  bases 
as  replacements  has  a  generally  low  probability  of  success. 

Politically,  two  approaches  are  available  to  minimize  the  future  iBq>act 
of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  retaining  overseas  bases  considered  vital  to 
an  adequate  defense  posture.  Both  have  already  been  applied  to  some  degree, 
but  careful  and  coordinated  long  range  planning  can  enhance  their  effective¬ 
ness,  and  anticipate  future  developments  which  may  otherwise  arise  as  crises. 
First,  the  United  States  can,  through  unilateral  analysis  and  by.  consulta¬ 
tion  with  allies,  take  the  Initiative  to  close  bases  which  are  not  essential 
to  future  needs,  and  which  do  not  seriously  degrade— by  their  closure— the 
relationship  with  friends  and  allies.  Consolidation  of  base  functions  is 
one  way  to  accomplish  this  objective.  Done  with  prudence,  the  closure  of 
bases  no  longer  needed  can  be  expected  to  give  some  political  dividends, 
or  at  least  reduce  future  political  problems.  Where  politically  feasible, 
it  will  be  advantageous  to  negotiate  future  re-entry  rights,  and/or  to 
retain  contingency  visit  or  overflight  rights.  Second,  the  United  States 
can  take  the  initiative  to  make  a  definite  shift  towards  joint  occupancy 
of  a  base  with  host  country  forces,  or  to  the  designation  of  the  base  as 
a  host  country  base,  with  U.S.  usage  privileges.  Both  these  steps  will 
be  at  some  cost  to  the  freedom  of  U.S.  base  utilization,  and  perhaps  at 
the  cost  of  some  loss  in  overall  efficiency.  In  terms  of  dollars,  since 
the  host  country  will  assume  responsibility  for  many  base  functions,  the 
U.S.  will  generally  benefit.  But  the  greatest  gain  will  be  political, 
in  that  the  host  country  will  have  joint  or  virtually  full  sovereignty. 
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which  should  postpone  the  day  when  the  U.S.  might  be  under  pressure  to  depart. 

in  susnary,  the  "low  profile"  postulated  by  the  Mixon  Doctrine  does 
not  significantly  reduce  the  longer  term  requirement  for  overseas  bases. 

It  does  however,  in  the  new  international  milieu  in  whidi  it  aust  be 
implemented,  require  an  imaginative  approach  to  the  problem  of  how  best 
to  ensure  the  availability  of  such  bases  for  the  several  years  ahead  when 
they  will  be  needed. 


V.  DEFENSE  PLANNING  IMFLICATI(»iS  (ff  THE  NIXON  DOCTRINE 


We  are  still  engaged  In  the  essential  job  of  redefining 
our  role  in  the  world.  It  must  do  justice  to  our  capa¬ 
city  and  obligation  for  leadership.  It  must  also  recog¬ 
nize  our  limitations.  Above  all,  it  must  be  based  on  a 
solid  consensus  of  American  public  understanding  and 
support . ^ 

In  his  third  and  most  recent  report  to  the  Congress  on  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  from  which  the  quote  above  is  taken,  the  President  referred  to 
1971  as  "the  watershed  year".  Changes  in  U.S.  foreing  policy  of  "historic 
scope  and  significance"  were  S3nnbolized  by  the  beginnings  of  new  relation¬ 
ships  With  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  steps  toward  a  "healthier  and  more 
sustainable  relationship  with  our  European  allies  and  Japan,"  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  monetary  and  trade  environment.  These  were  positive 
and  promising  achievements.  But,  overall,  the  President's  message  had  a 
more  restrained  and  cautious  cast  than  the  messages  of  previous  years; 
in  the  president's  words,  the  report  was  "presented  with  a  very  sober 
awareness  of  how  great  a  task  still  lies  before  the  nation." 

The  concurrent  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  expressed  a  similar 
realism: 

Obviously  we  have  not  fully  reached  many  of  the  goals  we 
set  for  ourselves.  But  we  have  made  substantial  progress. 

This  Defense  Report  is  an  accounting  to  the  American  people 
of  that  progress,  of  shortcomings  and  of  the  challenges  and 
changes  ahead. ^ 

When  the  Nixon  Doctrine  was  first  promulgated,  many  observers  saw  it  as  a 
holding  action;  l.e.,  buying  time  until  a  world  in  transition  could  be  better 
understood,  and  to  discern  what  America's  new  role  could  and  should  be.  That 
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early  Judgment  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  President's  comsient  that 
ve  "are  still  engaged  In  the  essential  job  of  redefining  our  role  In  the 
world."  If  this  be  the  case,  then  the  military  planner  Is  faced  with  a 
similar  task,  of  redefining  the  role  of  the  military,  and  reshaping  the 
forces  to  carry  out  that  role. 

A.  NEM  POLICIES  FOR  A  WORLD  IN  TRANSITION 

Simply  stated,  new  circumstances  require  new  policies.  This  appears 
to  be  a  fundamental  approach  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  There  are  roughly  five 
major  new  circumstances  that  must  be  recognized  and  given  consideration 
in  redefining  the  role  of  military  forces  and  shaping  new  forces  to  fit 
this  role. 

First,  the  nuclear  equation  has  passed  through  an  irreversible  transi¬ 
tion.  The  era  of  U.S.  nuclear  superiority  has  been  replaced  by  approximate 
parity  In  U.S.  and  Soviet  strategic  forces,  at  least  in  overall  strength. 
Concurrent  with  the  Soviet  achievement  of  nuclear  parity  has  been  an 
acros8-th€-*board  dnhancement  of  Soviet  conventional  military  strength. 

Second,  tdille  on  the  strategic  level  the  world  Is  still  dominated  by  a 
bipolar  confrontation  between  the  U.S.  and  USSR,  new  power  centers  have 
developed.  There  are  at  least  three  new  centers  of  power:  Japan,  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,  and  Western  Europe.  They  are  dissimilar  In 
strength,  characteristics  and  potential  roles,  but  their  new  status  has 
created  a  multipolar  world  beneath  the  strategic  level  and  altered  the 
International  milieu. 

Third,  the  nations  of  the  Third  World  are  taking  on  Increasingly  more 
Importance  as  the  U.S.  and  USSR  stabilize  the  strategic  level  between  them, 
and  competition  Increases  In  the  Third  World  area.  This  area  has  been 
characterized  by  numerous  conflicts  and  chronic  Instability.  Moreover, 
nations  of  the  Third  World,  taking  advantage  of  the  nuclear  stalemate,  are 
able  to  confront  the  greater  po''ers  on  a  basis  out  of  proportion  to  their 
size.  Such  characteristics  add  risks  to  superpower  Involvements  here. 

The  likely  continuance  of  various  levels  and  kinds  of  conflict  In  this 
area  coupled  with  the  growing  Involvement  of  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  In  the  Third  World  Is  a  disquieting  reality.  To  offset  this  instability. 
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Third  World  nations  need  to  achieve  a  new  sense  of  self-reliance  and 

independence.  Their  economic  growth  and  progress  toward  these 

objectives  has  been  significant,  but  it  has  not  been  universally  satisfactory. 

Fourth,  domestic  attitudes  within  the  United  States  have  changed  with 
respect  to  America's  role  In  the  world.  The  American  people  seem  to  want 
the  United  States  to  take  a  lower  profile  In  its  foreign  policy,  and  to 
want  the  military  burden  formerly  carried  mainly  by  the  United  States  to 
be  Shared  by  allies  and  friends  around  the  world. 

Fifth,  the  role  of  technology  Is  being  redefined;  l.e.,  a  need  is 
being  perceived  to  bring  technology  under  control.  It  has  dominated 
too  much  the  military  structure  of  the  force-to-force  confrontation 
of  the  major  powers.  It  has  also,  in  a  broader  sense,  by  its  unquestioned 
and  unchecked  advance,  polluted  the  human  environment.  A  vigorous 
technological  research  effort  is  essential  to  U.S.  and  Free  World 
survival— and  to  bring  the  benefits  of  technology  to  the  developing 
nations— but  now  there  Is  a  need  to  find  the  proper  role  for  technology 
In  the  larger  polltlcal-mllltary-economic  program  for  peace 

B.  THE  CHANGING  NUCLEAR  RELATIONSHIP 

Although  there  Is  no  longer  bipolar  domination  of  the  International 
political  environment,  the  two  nuclear  giants  continue  to  dominate  the 
strategic  situation  In  the  world.  It  seems  unlikely  that  either  side  can 
expect  to  get  so  far  ahead  of  the  other  In  strategic  weaponry  that  it 
could  achieve  a  first  strike  capability.  It  may  be  possible,  however,  for 
one  side  to  gain  a  politically  usable  margin  of  strategic  nuclear 
superiority. 

In  the  1950s  and  19608,  this  bipolar  nuclear  confrontation  was  seen 
as  a  force-to-force  contest,  with  each  side  trying  to  offset  the  weapons 
developments  of  the  other.  As  the  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal  grew,  the  United 
States  sought  the  most  cost-effective  counter  to  It.  This  narrow  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  bipolar  nuclear  confrontation,  in  terms  of  weapons  only,  led 
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the  United  States  to  adopt  the  strategy  of  assured  destruction.  From 
the  American  t'Olnt  of  view.  If  both  sides  accepted  this  doctrine,  that  Is, 
mutual  assured  destruction,  the  existence  of  a  naked  capability  to  destroy 
each  other's  society  could  stabilize  the  confrontation.  Ihere  Is  no  evidence, 
however,  to  show  that  the  Soviet  Union  accepted  this  strategy. 

In  fact.  It  seems  that  the  USSR  Is  pushing  beyond  the  "parity"  necessary 
to  Implement  the  MAD  (mutual  assured  destruction)  concept,  even  while  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  (SALT)  continue.  Presently  It  still 
remains  within  U.S.  capability  and  will  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from 
gaining  a  clear  margin  of  superiority.  If  SALT  cannot  curb  the  Soviet 
strategic  drive.  President  Nixon  has  said  that  "under  no  circumstances  will 
I  permit  the  further  erosion  of  the  strategic  balance  with  the  USSR.  I 
am  confident  that  the  Congress  shares  these  sentiments.  "  In  pursuit  of  this 
policy  the  President  recently  authorized  acceleration  of  the  Undersea 
Long-Range  Missile  System  (UliiS),  and  moving  ahead  In  the  B-1  boid>er 
program. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine,  moreover,  apparently  rejects  the  mutual  assured 
destiructlon  strategy  because  It  does  not  provide  the  United  States  with 
the  flexibility  the  President  has  called  for  In  his  statements. 

Instead,  the  Administration  has  sought  to  base  Its  new  nuclear  military 
policy  on  strategic  sufficiency.  The  main  aim  of  this  policy  has  been 
to  provide  a  U.S.  force  posture  with  sufficient  flexibility  for  a  wide 
array  of  options.  It  seeks  to  create  a  credible  deterrent 
against  different  levels  of  aggression.  The  United  States  can  then  move 
from  an  era  of  confrontation  to  one  of  negotiation. 

C.  A  NEW  CONCEPT  FOR  THE  USE  OF  MILITARY  FORCE 

Military  force  traditionally  has  been  used  not  only  to  fight  wars,  but 
also  to  discourage  enemy  attack.  This  latter  characteristic  has  been  called 
deterrence.  Implicit  In  this  characteristic,  however,  has  been  the  recog¬ 
nition  that  deterrence  may  fall,  and  If  It  does,  there  must  be  adequate 
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forces  for  defense.  Ic  Is  this  requirement  of  adequate  forces  for  defense 
that  has  been  placed  farther  and  farther  in  the  background  of  U.S.  strategy 
over  the  last  twenty  years.  Hie  Nixon  Doctrine  seeks  to  realign  these  two 
aspects  of  deterrence  and  resolve  the  dileona  of  what  to  do  if  deterrence  fails. 

In  pursuit  of  deterrence,  the  Administration  has  formulated  a  'National 

Security  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence."  What  this  concept  seeks  to 

create — as  a  partnership  effort  among  the  United  States  and  other  Free  World 

nations— is  a  continuum  of  force  for  deterrence  of  armed  conflict  at  all 

levels.^  Beginning  at  the  strategic  miclear  level  with  the  doctrine  of 

strategic  sufficiency,  and  extending  downward  through  theater  nuclear  and 

conventional  forces,  a  "Total  Force"  is  conceived  "to  meet  the  requirements 
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of  Free  World  security." 

The  first  problem  for  the  military  planners  in  implementing  this  concept 
is  to  strengthen  the  concept  of  the  coupling  of  strategic  forces  to  the  rest 
of  the  military  capability  spectrum.  The  President  has  said  that  our  strategic 
forces  must,  besides  being  able  to  retaliate  after  a  surprise  attack,  "also 
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be  capable  of  flexible  application." 

The  second  problem  confronting  military  planners  is  the  implementation 
of  the  defense  concept  for  strategic  forces.  The  President  does  not  desire 
to  ''be -left  with  only  one  strategic  course  of  action^  particularly  that 
of  ordering  mass  destruction  or  enemy  ci^lians  and  facilities."  Thus  the 
implication  for  the  military  planner  is  to  design  contingency  plans  for  the 
use  of  strategic  weapons  in  situations  other  than  those  calling  for  an  all-out 
retaliatory  countervalue  strike. 

D.  SOME  REGIONAL  MILITARY  PLANNING  IMPLICATIONS 

1 .  Europe 

The  European  theater  is  the  logical  locale  for  applying  the  full 
nuclear-to-conventional  Total  Force  concept.  Intensive  planning  towards 
this  general  objective  has  been  a  specific  concern  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
as  the  Total  Force  concept  has  e-volved.  Crucial  to  the  success  of  Total  Force 
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planning  in  Europe  are:  (a)  the  malnteUdOce  of  U.S.  ground  and  air 
forces  in  Europe  at  approximately  existing  levels »  at  least  for  the 
near  future;  (b)  continued  presence  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  (with  some  flex¬ 
ibility  in  coiiq>osltloa)  in  the  Mediterranean;  (c)  modernization  of  U.S. 
and  NATO  conventional  forces;  (d)  the  continued  presence  of  and  a 
technological  updating  of  the  tactical  nuclear  capability  in  MATO;  and 
(e)  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  political-military-psychological  link 
across  the  Atlantic  to  undergird  the  concept  that  the  U.S.  strategic 
force  is  an  Inseparable  element  of  the  Alliance  defense  posture.  The 
bilateral  strategic  arms  talks  with  the  Soviets,  and  the  possible  future 
negotiations  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  on  European  security  and  mutual 
balanced  force  reductions,  do  not  alter  the  primacy  and  Importance  of  the 
above  key  Total  Force  planning  guidelines.  The.  main  objective  of  the 
European  Total  Force  is  deterrence.  But  this,  however,  cannot  be  realized 
without  providing  for  a  defense  capability  if  deterrence  fails. 

2.  The  Pacific  Basin 

Implementation  of  the  Total  Force  concept  in  other  regions  is  more 
difficult.  In  Asia  the  Nixon  Doctrine  prescribes  the  continuation  of  a 
U.S.  nlilitary  presence.  The  anomaly  is  that  this  requirement  must  be 
met  with  fewer  U.S.  forces.  Nor  is  there  anything  comparable  to  the 
highly  structured  MATO  alliance  in  Asia  for  planning  and  executing  a 
Total  Force  concept. 

Looking  at  the  Pacific  Basin  area  reveals  many  uncertainties.  Japan, 
a  U.S.  ally,  is  becoming  a  major  power,  but  its  future  military  role  is 
ambiguous.  Other  Pacific  Basin  nations  with  whom  the  United  States  has 
mutual  security  treaties  seem  to  be  moving  towards  military  self-reliance, 
but  will  for  some  time  yet  look  to  the  United  States  as  their  hope  in  a 
crisis.  Australia,  a  modem  nation  with  modem  forces, 
is  an  obvious  exception,  and  should  be  able  to  bear  a  greater  part  of  the 
future  responsibility  for  security  in  Asia.  Taiwan  is  a  question  mark. 
Moreover,  this  region  is  mainly  in  the  Third  World  category,  which 
is  the  most  likely  to  face  insurgencies  or  wars  of  national  liberation. 
These  local  conflicts  remain  likely  events  to  face  U.S.  decision-makers 
with  the  question  of  whether  or  not  to  act  militarily.  However, 
the  Total  Force  concept  will  be  the  most  diffucult  to  implement  in  these 
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sane  localities.  Given  tine  and  the  good  fortune  of  no  early  Third 
World  crises,  the  Nixon  Doctrine  plan  to  enhance  indigenous  self-sufficiency 
for  national  security  by  a  vigorous  military /economic  aid  program,  may 
succeed  in  laying  the  groundwork  for  future  peace. 

Meanwhile,  the  military  planner  must  prepare  for  the  contingency 
of  U.S.  military  Involvement  in  Aslan  crises  affecting  vital  U.S. 

Interests.  A  credible  U.S.  deterrent  to  aggression  In  Asia  would  seem 
to  require  the  presence  of  some  U.S.  land,  sea  and  air  forces.  As  the 
U.S.  withdraws  forces  from  Asia,  it  Is  consistent  with  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
guidelines  to  retain  selected  anchors  of  U.S.  military  presence.  Ground 
forces,  at  least  in  unit  sizes  large  enough  to  constitute  a  "visible" 
combat  capability  and  capable  of  organizational  self-sufficiency,  seem 
necessary  for  the  credibility  of  a  sustained  U.S.  deterrent  in  Asia. 

Ships  and  aircraft  are  also  necessary  to  balance  out  the  overall  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  deployed  forces,  but  because  ships  and  aircraft  can 
rapidly  be  withdrawn  from  forward  areas,  their  presence  alone  does  not 
connote  as  firm  a  U.S.  intention  to  deal  with  local  aggression  as  does 
the  stationing  of  troops  on  local  soil. 

The  facts  of  geography  and  the  existence  of  facilities  point  to 
where  these  anchors  should  be.  Okinawa  is  a  logical  focal  point  for 
the  advance  positioning  of  ground  and  air  units.  In  such  a  place,  mili¬ 
tary  units  are  a  visible  manifestation  of  U.S.  resolve  to  protect 
Interests  and  honor  American  commitments,  and  they  are  rapidly  deployable 
for  timely  response  to  contingency  situations .  Beyond  such  a  pre¬ 
deployment  position  as  Okinawa,  there  Is  an  Important  psychological 
value  for  deterrence  in  having  at  least  some  U.S.  ground  forces  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia  in  Korea  find  Thailand.  Korea  especially  would  seem  to 
fit  this  requirement.  These  advance  units  should  be  large  enough  to  be 
visible,  operating  entities — perhaps  of  brigade  strength  as  a  minimum — 
and  suitable  to  the  local  operational  environment,  e.g..  In  Thailand, 
probably  airmobile,  accompanied  by  the  necessary  firepower.  The  advance 
deployment  of  ground  forces  should  be  accompanied  by  air  units  for  close 
air  firepower  support.  Interdiction,  Intercept,  transport,  as  the  terrain 
and  type  of  conflict  require.  Advance  air  bases  in  Okinawa,  Japan  and 
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Che  Phlllpplaes — and  in  Korea  and  Thailand  If  ground  units  are  stationed 
there — would  be  appropriate  for  logistic  and  operational  support  of  U.S. 
aircraft. 

Sea-based  military  power.  Including  air  strike  units  and  amphibious 
and  anti-submarine  capabilities,  are  necessary  to  round  out  a  credible 
U.S.  presence  In  Che  area.  At  least  one  advance  naval  base.  In  Japan 
or  the  Philippines ,  or  preferably  both  as  long  as  they  can  be  retained , 
would  be  necessary  to  facilitate  sustained  naval  deployment  In  the  area. 
It  Is  theoretically  possible,  using  underway  replenishment  techniques, 
to  sustain  deployments  from  bases  in  Hawaii  and  the  West  Coast,  but  with 
a  reduced  overall  naval  strength,  it  is  operationally  and  economically 
advantageous  to  have  advance  naval  bases. 

All  the  deployment  units  In  Asia  and  especially  the  ground  forces, 
should  be  trained  for  the  full  scope  of  combat  modes  anticipated.  Combat 
training  should  Include  Che  training  mission,  if  the  Total  Force  concept 
is  to  be  successfully  Implemented.  Because  the  Third  World  Is  the  likely 
locale  of  Insurgency  and  guerrilla  warfare,  U.S.  xinlts  should  give 
special  attention  to  this  mode  of  conflict.  Units  should  include  per¬ 
sonnel  with  specialized  knowledge  of  the  people  and  their  environments. 
This  Is  a  difficult  planning  problem,  for  It  requires  high  command  level 
concern,  and  organized  effort  all  the  way  down  through  the  command  struc¬ 
ture  to  create  Che  kinds  of  specialization  necessary.  The  traditional 
career  pattern  tends  to  run  counter  to  this  need;  for  a  young  officer  to 
dedicate  the  time  and  effort  necessary  to  become  thoroughly  lu  owledgeable 
of  the  geography  and  the  history,  culture,  economy,  language,  etc.,  of 
Thailand,  for  example,  may  seem  to  him  as  Inhibiting  his  chances  for 
future  promotion,  as  he  competes  with  other  officers  with  more  tradi¬ 
tional  career  patterns.  Yet  without  better  knowledge  of  the  Third  World 
milieu — a  need  for  all  the  Services — the  Nixon  Doctrine  Total  Force 
concept  will  be  difficult  to  Implement. 

3.  The  Middle  East 

The  highly  vlolaClle  situation  In  this  area  of  the  world  presents  the 
United  States  with  special  problems.  The  United  States  has  vital  Inter¬ 
ests  here  and  Is  necessarily  Involved  in  a  search  for  some  regional 
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stability.  On  the  other  hand,  Soviet  influence  in  the  area  depends 
upon  continued  instability  and  tension.  One  of  the  aost  significant 
factors  affecting  stability  in  the  Middle  East  is  the  balance  of  ana 
between  the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis. 

The  President  has  made  it  known  that  the  United  States  will  not 
allow  the  Arab-Israell  arms  balance  to  be  upset.  But  while  the  Soviet 
Union  has  deployed  large  numbers  of  isllltary  combat  personnel  and 
military  equipment  and  advisors  to  Egypt,  the  United  States  has  exer¬ 
cised  restraint,  seeking  to  find  an  eventual  solution  or  at  least 
accommodation  of  the  crisis  thrcu^  negotiations  and  not  military  con¬ 
frontation.  This  approach  is  more  consonant  with  the  Klxon  Doctrine. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  military  power  has  no  role  in  this 
situation.  The  Sixth  Fleet  and  U.S.  air  power  are  visible  reminders 
that  military  power  is  available,  should  the  situation  require  it. 
Furthermore,  the  presence  of  U.S.  military  power  in  the  area  emphasizes 
the  strategic  importance  the  United  States  places  on  the  area  and  acts 
as  support  in  its  efforts  to  maintain  a  balance  between  the  Arabs  and 
Israelis.  If  anything,  it  is  a  visible  sign  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
proceed  cautiously. 

U.S.  military  power  also  has  an  important  deterrent  role.  For 
example,  the  positioning  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  to  Intervene  if  necessary 
during  the  Syrian  invasion  of  Jordan  in  1970  underscored  U.S.  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Syrian  move.  This  action  appears  to  have  been  a  factor 
in  easing  that  crisis. 

Considering  that  Soviet  Influence  in  the  Middle  East  depends 
heavily  upon  tension,  it  is  probable  that  the  best  the  United  States 
can  achieve  for  a  long  period  will  be  to  find  some  means  of  controlling 
the  tension.  Maintenance  of  ehe  Sixth  Fleet  and  U.S.  air 
striking  power  in  the  Middle  East  seems  to  be  a  requirement, 

especially  in  light  of  the  policy  of  restraint  in  providing  Israel  with 
weapons  to  counter  Soviet  and  Arab  moves.  In  the  long  run,  moreover, 
this  military  presence  may  assist  in  transforming  the  present  time  of 
confrontation  to  an  "era  of  negotiations". 
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Other  Beglona 

The  military  planning  problems  in  the  Pacific  Basin  and  the  Middle 
East  are  relevant,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  other  world  regions,  lAich 
are  also  part  of  the  Third  World.  In  the  Indian  Ocean  and  African  regions, 
the  Mixon  Doctrine  does  not  imply  the  need  for  sustained  deployment  of 
forces,  but  rather  to  deploy  as  necessary,  where  and  when  U.S.  Interests 
dictate.  The  reduced  overall  strength  of  U.S.  forces  generally  precludes 
deployment  to  these  other  regions  on  anything  but  a  temporary  basis. 

The  Indian  Ocean,  an  area  where  the  Soviets — and  the  Chinese  to  a 
lesser  degree — are  establishing  a  presence,  does  not  seem  to  have  a  high 
priority  in  the  Mixon  Doctrine  guidelines.  At  best,  it  would  seem  that 
an  occasional  naval  visit  to  this  area  to  augment  the  small  U.S.  Mavy 
presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  will  be  all  that  is  possible  or  contem¬ 
plated.  Joint  activities  with  other  allied  nations,  especially  Australia, 
might  contribute  to  maintaining  a  U.S.  presence.  Australia  has  offered 
the  United  States  the  use  of  her  Indian  Ocean  naval  base  at  Cockbum 
Sound.  Joint  U.S. -Australian  operations  should  be  carried  out  in  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  Total  Force  concept. 

The  necessity  for  unilateral  U.S.  deployment  to,  or  Intervention  in, 
Sub-Saharan  Africa  is  given  a  low  priority  by  the  Mixon  Doctrine.  Rather, 
intervention  or  assistance  in  a  crisis  by  former  metropoles,  or  niltl- 
natlonal  action  under  the  aegis  of  the  UM,  would  be  preferable  remedies 
to  exhaust  before  the  United  States  would  act.  The  Nixon  Doctrine  does 
indicate,  however,  intentions  to  continue  the  limited  U.S.  military 
assistance  program,  perhaps  with  the  addition  of  carefully  selected 
countries.  Further,  the  sealanes  around  Arlca,  especially  the  impor¬ 
tant  concentration  of  shipping  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  of 
concern  to  the  United  States.  Although  it  is  not  politically  feasible 
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nor  at  the  moment  necessary,  to  conduct  joint  operations  with  South 
Africa  in  defense  of  the  Cape  route,  it  is  in  the  U.S.  interest  to 
ensure  that  a  pro-West  regime  remains  in  control  of  the  southern  tip 
of  Africa. 

In  Latin  America,  the  Caribbean  is  a  vital  area  because  of  the 
close  proximity  to  CONUS,  and  because  of  the  Soviet  ties  to  Cuba  and 
the  use  of  Cuban  porta  for  Soviet  naval  deployments  to  the  Caribbean. 

It  is  important  to  continue  U.S.  naval  deployments  to  the  Caribbean, 
to  safeguard  the  Canal  Zone,  and  to  maintain  a  quick-reaction  land -sea- 
air  force  in  CCMUS  for  deployment  to  a  crisis  situation  in  that  area. 
Joint  international  action,  under  the  aegis  of  the  OAS,  would  be 
preferable  where  possible,  but  the  necessity  for  unilateral  U.S.  action 
remains  a  possibility.  In  the  whole  of  Latin  America,  continuation  of 
a  military  assistance  program,  with  stress  on  enhancing  Internal 
security  capabilities,  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine. 

E.  TECHNOLOGY  AND  DETEBRENCE 

Research  and  development  effort  continues  as  a  key 
factor  in  free  world  capabilities  to  deter  a  wide 
spectrum  of  conflict. ^ 

The  search  for  peace  through  the  Total  Force  concept  Involves 
greater  emphasis  on  qualitative  competition  in  arms.  The  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  allocate  increasing  levels  of  effort  and  funds  in  its  drive 
to  surpass  the  United  States  in  military  technological  development.  The 
United  States  still  has  the  edge,  and  has  no  choice  but  to  devote  the 
necessary  effort  to  retain  it.  This  means  more  money  and  a  search  for 
better  management.  Even  if  the  number  of  U.S.  forces  remained  the 
same,  the  necessity  for  maintaining  technological  superiority  would 
still  be  critical  but  with  reduced  force  levels  as  the  reality, 
qualitative  superiority  becomes  even  more  Important. 
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The  requirement  for  exploiting  military  applications  of  technological 
advances  extends  across  the  entire  force  spectrum.  Strategic  forces 
are  themselves  the  products  of  technological  breakthroughs «  and  the 
possibility  always  exists  that  some  new  breakthrough  by  one  side  could 
seriously  alter  the  strategic  balance.  Proceeding  from  the  strategic 
end  uf  the  warfare  spectrum,  the  forces  need  the  most  modem  equipment 
available  for  coping  rapidly  and  effectively  with  a  variety  of  contingencies. 
If  U. S.  forces  are  to  be  smaller,  they  must  be  better.  Providing  the 
soldier  with  the  best  technological  battlefield  aids  Is  a  vital  part  of 
his  being  a  better  fighter. 

A  heavy  responsibility  will  continue  to  be  with  the  United  States  to 
win  the  technological  race.  This  necessity  for  technological  superiority 
seems  to  be  a  vital  element  of  the  Total  Force  concept. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  also  calls  for  a  new  level  of  partnership  In  the 
Free  World.  Allied  and  friendly  nations  have  a  strong  base  of  techno¬ 
logical  potential.  The  potential  already  contributes  significantly 
to  the  total  Free  World  military  capabilities.  Collectively,  U.S.  allies 
spend  about  $3  billion  per  year  on  research  and  development  in  non- 
strateglc  weapons.  Cooperation  In  making  the  most  of  the  combined  U.S. 
and  allied  potential  Is  thus  a  fundamental  part  of  loplementlng  the 
Total  Force  concept.  Two  vital  benefits  accrue  from  this:  (1)  the  Free 
World  forces  gain  access  to  a  much  wider  spectrum  of  new  and  better 
military  systems;  and  (2)  the  overall  costs  are  less,  because  research 
and  development  costs  are  generally  lower  in  the  allied  countries.  The 
pressure  to  keep  the  U.S.  defense  budget  down  will  make  it  a  necessity 
for  the  United  States  to  look  Increasingly  to  foreign-developed  systems 
for  U.S.  adoption;  e.g.,  the  British  Harrier  vertical  lift  filter  being 
used  by  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  French  Thompson-CSF  Crotale  surface- 
to-air  missile,  being  tested  by  the  U.S.  Army.  Many  combinations  of 
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effort  in  technological  development  are  possible »  Including  U.S.  manu*- 
facture  of  foreign  Innovations*  and  vice  versa.  A  healthy  balance  of 
cooperation  and  competition  In  traapons  development  can  be  useful  to 
encourage  Innpvatlon. 

As  discussed  In  Chapter  IV  of  this  study,  an  Important  part  of  the 
security  assistance  program  will  be  to  promote  the  development  of 
research  capabilities  In  the  developing  countries.  These  nations  should 
learn  how  to  analyze  their  own  force  requirements  for  their  own  special 
local  situations.  They  will  need  U.S.  and/or  allied  assistance.  In  funds 
and  advice;  the  key  will  be  to  give  the  help  without  using  too  heavy  a 
hand,  lest  local  Initiative  not  be  given  a  chance  to  develop. 

F.  U.S.  DOMESTIC  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  MILITARY  PLANNING 

1.  Consensus  and  the  Allocation  of  Resources  for  Defense 

No  defense  posture  or  foreign  policy  can  long  endure  without  public 

support,  "...national  defense.  In  the  last  analysis.  Is  the  responsi' 

1 

blllty  of  all  the  American  people."'*  There  must  be  a  national  consensus 
of  support  for  either  a  domestic  or  foreign  policy  to  be  credible  and 
viable.  President  Johnson  lost  consensual  support  of  his  Vietnam  War 
policy  In  his  last  year  of  office,  a  fact  well  perceived  In  Hanoi, 
thereby  making  It  virtually  Impossible  for  him  to  exercise  effective 
national  leadership.  President  Nixon  took  office  In  an  environment  of 
dissent  and  began  to  construct  a  new  foreign  policy  which  took  account 
of  the  erosion  of  domestic  support  for  the  earlier  Cold  War  policy. 

He  has  also  sought  to  build  the  foundation  for  a  new  consensus. 
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At  a  recent  symposium^  on  national  strategy,  attended  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  academic  and  research  conminltles  and  by  senior 
govemnent  officials,  the  degree  of  domestic  support  for  foreign 
policy  was  examined  In  depth.  Within  such  a  group  one  does  not  expect  - 
full  agreement  on  where  the  state  of  American  will  Is,  nor  why.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  was  an  acceptance  of  the  general  premise  that  we  do  not 
have  an  adequate  coalescence  of  popular  opinion  to  undergird  our  foreign 
and  military  policy.  The  symposium  participants  were  realistic,  but 
not  necessarily  pessimistic.  The  task  of  building  a  new  base  for  support 
of  foreign  and  military  policy  may  be  more  difficult  than  In  the  past, 
but  the  means  exist. 

The  President  and  his  Administration,  and  the  "so-called  opinion 
molders,"  can  do  much  to  build  a  new  consensus.  In  a  time  when  people 
are  dally  bombarded  by  an  overwhelming  volume  of  information  as  well  as 
opinion  from  the  mass  media,  and  with  the  advent  of  a  generation  of  young 
people  who,  more  than  any  previous  .generation,  challenge  the  established 
national  values  and  practices,  the  building  of  a  new  consensus  will 
require  positive, perceptive, and  persistent  leadership.  U.S.  foreign  and 
military  policy  must  be  plausible  and  forthright,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
survive  critical  examination  at  home,  including  the  buffeting  of  some 
rather  severe  dissent. 

Necessarily,  the  search  for  a  consensus  requires  a  centrist 
strategy,  a  strategy  that  has  an  appeal  to  a  large  enough  section  of  the 
populace  so  that  It  may  enjoy  at  least  a  majority  In  the  Senate. 


National  Strategy  In  a  Decade  of  Change,  a  Symposium 
Co-sponsored  by  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  and  the 
Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute,  held  at  Alrlie  House, 
Warrenton,  Virginia,  17-20  February  1972. 
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The  American  leadership,  meanwhile,  will  need  to  have  persistence  and 
flexibility  If  this  search  for  a  stable  relationship  between  the  "possible" 
at  home  and  the  '4iecessary"  overseas  Is  to  be  successful. 

The  question  of  consensus  affects  the  military  planner  in  both  a 
general  and  a  specific  way.  In  a  broad  sense,  the  absence  of  perceived 
public  support  for  national  security  measures  will  Inhibit  his  auiklng 
the  most  effective  military  plans  and  degrade  the  acceptance  and  Imple¬ 
mentation  of  plans  when  written.  The  President  and  his  military  advisors 
can  thwart  the  national  will  by  pursuing  unpopular  military  plans,  but 
it  will  not  be  long  before  the  power  of  dissent  and  the  controlling  effect 
of  the  public  purse  will  bring  policy  and  opinion  together  again.  Sophis¬ 
ticated  judgment  will  always  be  required  to  distinguish  b etween  volatility 
of  current  opinion  and  the  changing  of  longer  term  attitudes  toward 
national  and  foreign  policy. 

Consensus,  or  lack  of  It,  affects  the  planner  In  a  much  more  specific 
way.  It  Is  ultimately  a  decision  of  the  people  as  to  what  resources— 
money  and  manpower— are  to  be  allocated  to  national  defense.  These  are 
the  planner's  tools.  Further,  the  planner  must  discern  from  the  expressive 
and  Impressions  of  the  national  will  with  what  vigor  and  for  what  purposes 
these  resources  may  be  applied. 

As  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  goals  for  the  allocation 
of  resources;  l.e.,  money  and  manpower,  for  the  Nixon  Doctrine  peacetime  ^ 
defense  forces,  are  simple  and  specific: 

--No  more  than  2.5  million  volunteers  In  the  active 
military  forces,  backed  by  a  strengthened  National  Guard 
and  Reserve; 

--An  allocation  of  no  more  than  7%  of  the  Gross  National 
Product . 1 

The  rationale  for  these  goals  Is  Indicated  In  the  President's  state¬ 
ment  that  . .We  must  harmonize  our  essential  strategic  objectives,  our 
general  defense  posture,  and  our  foreign  policy  requirements  with  the 
resources  available. . .In  this  Administration,  we  have  been  able,  for  the 
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first  time  in  twenty  years,  to  spend  more  on  domestic  social  programs 
than  on  defense."^  Now  obviously  this  nation  can  allocate—as  It  has 
done  for  twenty  years—more  of  Its  resources  for  national  security 
than  the  amounts  Indicated  above.  It  seems  clear,  then,  that  the 
Administration,  In  a  realistic  evaluation  of  the  consensual  support 
that  Is  possible  for  Its  policies,  has  chosen  these  present  goals 
deliberately.  A  conscious  shift  has  been  made  In  priorities,  with 
domestic  concerns  getting  the  higher  place.  This  Is  a  definite  shift 
from  the  "traditional"  method  of  arriving  at  the  size  and  cost  of 
defense  forces;  l.e.,  beginning  with  requirements — based  on  the  threat 
and  U.S.  objectives — and  ending  with  a  force  structure  and  budget  for 
presentation  to  the  Congress.  But  In  the  search  for  consensus  on  the 
defense  effort,  the  problem  has  been  approached  from  the  other  slde;l.e., 
beginning  with  resource  allocations  and  ending  with  the  optimum  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  these  resources  to  meet  security  needs. 

2 .  Implications  of  the  Volunteer  Force  Concept 

The  concept  of  the  all-volunteer  force  Is  closely  related  to  the  need 
for  a  better  public  acceptance  of  the  military  in  America.  The  use  of  the 
draft  to  meet  manpower  needs  In  the  Vietnam  War  was  the  coup  d* grace  for 
general  support  of  conscription.  The  draft  Itself  Is  not  yet  dead,  and  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  target  date  of  1  July  1973  can  be  met  for 
eliminating  need  for  It.  Nevertheless,  for  the  military  planner,  the 
prospect  Is  that  he  will  be  dealing  with  a  force  composition  that  Is  at 
least  largely  composed  of  volunteers.  Overall,  given  the  celling  on 
military  personnel  as  a  constraint,  a  volunteer  force  makes  the  planning 
task  easier.  Motivation  should  be  higher,  unit  stability  should  be 
greater,  and  training  can  receive  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  enhancement 
of  professionalism,  as  the  ^rlor  heavy  demands  for  training  of  recruits 
eases  off.  A  smaller,  more  career-oriented  military  can  make  better  use 
of  technology.  This  would  call  for  an  increase  In  the  educational  levels 
for  the  armed  forces;  l.e.,  setting  higher  standards  for  entrance  and 
retention. 
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In  this  age  of  deterrence  the  all-volunteer  force  represents  a 
shift  In  the  philosophy  of  the  use  of  military  force,  with  International 
as  well  as  national  Implications.  Some  of  the  NATO  nations  already  have 
adopted  the  all-volunteer  concept,  and  as  the  United  'States  moves  toward 
the  end  of  conscription.  It  can  be  expected  that  NATO  nations  still  using 
the  draft -may  well  be  Inclined  to  follcw  suit.  This  trend  probably  means 
smaller  active  forces,  especially  ground  forces,  because  It  Is  the  ground 
forces  that  have  the  greatest  difficulty  In  maintaining  force  levels  by 
volunteer  recruitment. 

This  downward  trend  would  by  Itself  mean  facing  the  prospect  of 
inadequate  conventional  forces  for  NATO  and  other  theaters.  Because 
the  enemy  does  not  have  the  same  problem  of  being  able  to  raise  only 
that  level  of  military  strength  which  public  opinion  will  support, 
the  balance  of  opposing  forces  could  be  expected  to  shift  toward 
an  advantage  for  the  enemy  side.  One  solution  to  this  problem  for 
the  free  societies  Is  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  the  citizen  army 
concept. 

Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  deterrence  of  conflict  carries  with  It 
t.ie  coucept  of  rapl«  termination  of  a  small  conflict  with  quickly 
deployable  and  fully  flexible  forces  to  prevent  Its  growing  Into  a 
war  that  could  escalate  to  Increasingly  dangerous  levels.  To  meet 
this  challenge,  within  the  limited  force  le'/els  probably  supportable 
in  free  societies,  a  truly  ready  reserve  will  be  needed,  provided  with 
equipment  to  fight  which  Is  coiiq>arable  to  that  held  by  the  smaller  active 
forces.  The  military  would  be  essentially  one  force,  with  little 
difference  between  the  active  and  reserve  force  components  except  that 
the  latter  would  act  only  when  needed. 

In  America  the  key  to  success  of  the  all -volunteer  force  will  be  its 
close  integration  with  a  "citizens  army"  In  reserve.  Military  planning  will 
be  needed  to  provide  for  immediate  use  of  reserve  augmentation  In  response 


to  «v«n  the  lower  levels  of  contlngeacy  reapoaae.  The  presently  opera¬ 
ting  systen  of  introducing  reserves'— as  cosbat  units— into  active 
force  operations  should  be  continued  and  expanded.  This  provides  the 
"cltlsens  amy"  conponant  a  sense  of  aission  new  often  lacking. 

The  all-volunteer  force,  and  the  newly-  conceived  reserve  force, 
should  be  able  to  restore  one  of  the  key  benefits  of  an  earlier  day* 
l.e. ,  the  Identification  of  a  nan  with  his  unit,  by  allowing  bin  to 
renain  with  that  unit  for  an  extended  tine,  perhaps  for  a  period  of 
years.  The  lower  overall  turnover  rate  in  both  active  and  reserve 
units  should  greatly  reduce  the  need  for  frequent  rotation  fron  one 
unit  to  another  to  fill  vacancies.  Gonbat  effectiveness,  morale,  and 
compatibility  of  a  allitary  career  with  hone  life  would  all  be  enhanced 
by  preservation  of  identity  with  a  particular  organizational  unit. 

While  the  combat  operations  role  is  primary  for  military  forces, 
there  are  secondary  peacetime  roles  that  may  be  Important.  If  the 
military  is  to  regain  a  sense  of  identity  with  the  people — now  so 
frequently  decried  as  lost  in  the  trauma  of  the  Vietnam  War  experience— 
there  are  peacetime  opportimlties  which  can  be  exploited  for  making 
the  military  a  visible  and  valuable  part  of  the  national  life.  "Civic 
action,"  so  strongly  touted  in  the  1960s  as  a  vital  step  for  making 
armies  in  under-developed  countries  acceptable  to  the  populace, 
could  have  a  relevance  within  the  United  States.  The  U.S.  Amy  has 
already  begun  some  well-received  projects  of  community  assistance, 
but  there  may  be  other  areas  of  activity  possible.  The  massi-ve  problem 
of  restoring  the  en-vlronment  from  the  dsmage  done  by  all  kinds  of 
pollution  opens  up  opportunities  for  the  military— actl-ve  and  reserve — 
to  make  Itself  welcome  and  appreciated  in  the  country.  This  will  take 
imaginative  planning,  keeping  in  mind  that  combat  readiness  training 
takes  precedence  o-ver  any  such  secondary  roles 


I 


'  See  also  the  U.S.  Navy's  program,  "Military-Civilian  Technology 
Transfer  and  Cooperative  Development,"  OPNAV  INSTRUCTION  5700.13, 
17  March  1972. 
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Lastly,  and  perhaps  most  Importantly,  a  force  of  a  small  active  military 
and  a  ready  reserve,  to  be  credible  and  effective  must  reflect  the  national 
will  to  defend  the  nation  and  Insure  Its  survival.  To  achieve  this  will 
require  a  high  level  of  esprit  and  a  sense  of  accomplishment  within  the 
military  ranks,  reinforced  by  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  populace. 

Some  of  the  measures  mentioned  above,  such  as  combining  military  activities 
with  other  social  programs;  e.g.,  environmental  activities,  will  assist  in 
this.  However,  the  problem  is  one  complicated  by  the  shifts  In  cultural 
and  social  patterns,  and  will  require  an  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
military  planner  over  a  long  period  of  time,  until  these  changes  stabilize. 
More  Importantly,  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  populace  in  the  military 
will  need  to  be  earned  and  cannot  be  taken  for  granted. 

G.  NIXON  DOCTRINE  FORCE  POSTURE  IMPLICATIONS 

The  military  posture  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  is  fundamentally  defensive.  But 
the  old  military  adage  that  the  best  defense  Is  a  good  offense  remains 
valid  even  in  this  more  complicated  nuclear  age.  It  Is^  however,  important  to 
distinguish  between  capabilities  and  intentions.  One  can  have  good 
offensive  capabilities  and  still  pursue  defensive  Intentions.  The  essence 
of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  defense  post^ire  seems  to  De  for  the  baited  States 
to  join  with  Its  allies  and  friends  in  the  Free  World  in  providing  adequate 
military  strength — Including  offensive  capabilities — deter  aggression. 

Specifically,  the  Nixon  Doctrine  calls  for  a  new  and  more  comprehensive 
concept  of  deterrence,  or  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  characterizes  it. 
Realistic  Deterrence.  Heretofore  the  full  potential  of  Free  World  strength 
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has  not  been  realized  Lu  make  deterrence  credible  and  effective. 

America's  massive  nuclear  strength  has  not  been  credibly  linked  with  the 
remainder  of  its  military  capabilities.  The  synergistic  potential  for 
deterrence  of  welding  together  the  separate  military  assets  of  the  Free 
World  has  not  been  realized.  The  Nixon  Doctrine  attempts  to  remedy  both 
of  these  shortcomings. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  nuclear  era  the  primary  war  threat  seemed 
to  be  at  the  upper  end  of  the  force  spectrum;  l.e. ,  the  threat  of  a 
surprise  nuclear  attack.  Now  that  neither  side  has  a  first  strike  capa¬ 
bility,  surprise  attack  seems  a  much  leas  likely  probability.  The  nuclear 
confrontation  has  become  more  subtle,  with  both  quantitative  and  qualitative 
aspects.  The  danger  in  the  Soviet  Union's  gaining  quantitative  superiority 
is  not  so  much  in  the  threat  of  an  attempted  first  strike  as  in  the 
political  leverage  obtainable  In  a  margin  of  superiority.  If  SALT  cannot 
curb  the  growing  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal,  America  will  have  to  reinforce  its 
o%m,  to  retain  po-litical  as  well  as  military  credibility.  The  Nixon 
Doctrine  posture  provides  for  meeting  this  contingency.  The  qualitative 
aspect  is  a  technological  problem,  and  potentially  more  serious  than  the 
quantitative  problem.  A  breakthrough  in  technology  can  seriously  alter 
the  present  approximate  balance  In  nuclear  strengths,  by  negating  the 
threat  of  an  entire  strategic  system;  e.g.,  an  ASW  breakthrough  could 
seriously  degrade  the  role  of  ballistic  missile  submarines.  Compatible 
wltt.  the  Nixon  Doctrine  Is  the  heavy  stress  on  technological  research 
and  development. 

However,  given  the  preservation  of  the  American  determination  to 
prevent  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  aspects  of  the  nuclear  confronta¬ 
tion  from  getting  out  of  hand,  one  comes  back  to  the  problem  of  what  Is  the 
most  realistic  kind  of  threat  with  which  the  U.S.  defense  posture  must  cope. 
Balancing  the  nuclear  equation  keeps  the  threat  of  surprise  nuclear  attack 
relatively  less  probable  chan  the  threat  of  small  wars  which  begin  at  a 
non-nuclear  level.  The  danger  in  these  small  conflicts  is  in  the  possibility 
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that  unless  terminated  they  may  escalate,  even  to  the  level  of  general 
nuclear  war.  The  need  is  for  a  realistic  deterrent  to  small  wars. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  defense  posture  is  based  upon  the  concept  of  the 
Indivisibility  of  deterrence.  It  postulates,  therefore,  a  balanced 
force  structure  of  strategic  and  theater  nuclear  weapons  and  adequate 
U.S.  and  allied  conventional  force  capabilities.  Strategic,  theater, 
and  conventional  capabilities  must  be  coupled  so  that  the  role  of 
strategic  weapons  Is  not  limited  to  mass  destruction.  U.S.  and  allied 
forces  must  be  linked  In  an  operational  sense,  and  not  merely  added  up 
on  a  balance  sheet  uf  Free  World  forces.  The  goal  Is  deterrence  of 
conflict  at  all  levels,  but  a  readiness  to  act  If  deterrence  falls. 

Such  a  readiness  and  deterrent  posture  Inqilles  the  Intention  to 
deal  with  incipient  or  acttial  conflict  situations  promptly,  weiring 
the  options  available  for  preventing  or  quickly  terminating  conflict. 
Where  there  Is  a  threat  to  U.S.  Interests,  and  especially  where  poten¬ 
tial  confrontation  between  the  United  States  and  a  major  comminlst  power 
Is  involved,  termination  of  conflict  before  escalation  occurs  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  Nixon  Doctrine  deterrent  posture. 

To  Implement  such  a  defense  p>osture,  forces  should  be  designed  for 
flexibility  of  action  to  terminate  conflict  rapidly,  to  reach  negotia¬ 
ting  thresholds  where  there  are  options  other  than  escalating  to  all~ 
out  nuclear  conflict.  This  is  consistent  with  the  Nixon  Dc~trine 
rejection  of  mutual  assured  destruction  (MAD)  concept,  and  would  be 
moving  Instead  towards  a  doctrine  of  mutual  assured  survival  (MAS). 

Requirements  for  war  termination  if  deterrence  were  to  fail,  would 
be  force  options  short  of  massive  destruction,  notably  tactical  nuclear 
force  options  based  upon  the  most  advanced  technology  available  for 
effecting  target  precision  and  minimizing  of  collateral  damage.  These 
general  principles,  while  they  relate  prinarily  to  conflict  in  Europe, 
also  have  a  relevance  to  the  Aslan  and  other  theaters.  In  every  case, 
the  timely,  flexible  response  of  U.S.  and  allied  forces  has  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  preventing  or  quickly  terminating  conflict. 
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Because  of  the  highly  Integrated  nature  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance, 
the  Nixon  Doctrine  has  force  posture  Inpllcatlons  for  European  as  %fell 
as  US.  forces.  The  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense  has  Identified  Four 
Realities  which  must  be  taken  Into  account  In  U.S.  security  planning: 
Strategic,  Political,  Fiscal  and  Manpower.  These  are  realities  Inherent 
In  the  concept  of  democratic  governments,  and  therefore  they  are  of  as 
much  general  relevance  to  siost  of  the  European  allies  as  to  the  United 
States.  Nhat  these  realities  add  up  to  is  the  fact  that  neither  In 
Europe  nor  In  America  can  there  be  found  In  the  years  ahead  a  sustained 
public  will  to  support  military  forces  as  large  as  have  been  supported 
over  the  past  decade  or  two.  Instead,  there  Is  both  a  movement  toward, 
and  a  logic  for,  some  form  of  the  citizens  army  concept. 

The  citizens  army  will  vary  In  form  from  country  to  country.  The 
concept  Is  most  often  thought  of  with  respect  to  ground  forces,  but  It 
embraces  air  and  naval  elements  as  well.  Its  most  f ami liar  form  Is  on 
the  model  of  such  neutral  nations  as  Sweden  and  Switzerland.  But  Its 
significance  lies  In  Its  relationship  to  the  populace.  Being  by  defini¬ 
tion  "of  the  people,"  the  citizens  arny  has  a  rapport  with  and  the 
broadly  based  support  of  the  population  that  Is  not  possible  for  a 
separate,  professional  military  arm  to  have— except  perhaps  during  the 
prosecution  of  a  "Just"  war.  The  citizens  am^  enhances  the  cohesive¬ 
ness  of  the  nation,  counteracting  tendencies  toward  fragmentation 
arising  from  political  or  ethnic  cleavages. 

West  Germany  Is  already  moving  toward  this  kind  of  force  concept, 
with  their  reorganization  of  the  Army  into  regular  and  territorial 
units. ^  Their  concept  involves  placing  regular  active  forces  on  the 
eastern  frontier,  and  providing  for  rear  area  security  by  rapidly 
moblllzable  territorial  forces.  Continuous  coordination  and  readiness 
are  effected  by  periodic  rotation  of  regular  officers  to  territorial 
cadre  units. 

Implied  for  Che  force  posture  In  Europe  would  be  French-Brltlsh 
nuclear  cooperation  and  coordinated  strategy,  but  not  necessarily  a  com¬ 
pletely  Integrated  European  nuclear  force. 

^  "German  Army  Reorganization,"  Military  Revue.  January  1972,  pp.  75-82 
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Similarly,  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  would  continue  to  have  advanced 
conventional  technology,  with  maximum  ground/alr  moblllt/,  organized 
for  rapid  Integration  Into  a  variety  of  task  units  as  the  situation 
dictates.  American  maneuver  units  should  be  equipped  with  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  designed  to  minimize  collateral  damage  and  maximize 
flexibility  for  use.  Tactical  air  capabilities  would  be  Integral  with 
the  overall  posture;  and  naval  forces  would  guard  the  flanks  of  NATO. 
Augmentation  (reserve)  forces  In  the  United  States,  ready  for  rapid 
deployment  to  Europe,  would  be  similarly  configured,  and  not  organized 
for  a  long  conventional  war  with  the  Soviets.  The  objective  Is  war 
termination  by  rapid  response  leading  to  viable  negotiating  options. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  Implications  for  the  U.S.  force  posture  In 
Asia  also  stress  small  unit,  advanced  technology,  high  mobility  forces, 
but  with  greater  emphasis  on  sea  and  air  forces.  Nevertheless,  as 
described  In  Chapters  III  and  IV  of  this  study,  key  positioning  of 
ground  forces  Is  essential  to  maintaining  U.S.  credibility  for  the 
security  of  the  region.  Configuration  of  the  ground  forces  would  be 
appropriate  to  the  terrain  and  the  threat;  e.g.,  airmobile  forces  in 
Thailand.  Propositioned  forces  In  Okinawa  should  be  conqposed  of  a 
variety  of  force-type  units,  capable  of  rapid  Integration  and  deploy¬ 
ment  to  a  crisis  spot.  Although  the  Nixon  Doctrine  stresses  Initial 
reliance  on  Indigenous  ground  force  response  to  internal  or  external 
aggression,  U.S.  ground  units  must  be  ready  to  respond  where  U.S. 
Interests  and  urgency  of  the  situation  require.  Close  coordination 
Is  required  among  U.S.  land,  sea,  and  air  forces,  as  well  as  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Indigenous  forces.  The  doctrine  of  rapid  conflict  termination 
requires  early  response.  A  small  force  applied  in  a  timely  fashion  may 
be  much  more  effective  than  a  large  force  deployed  after  the  situation 
has  gotten  out  of  control  of  Indigenous  defenses. 

Overseas  bases  remain  essential  In  the  Aslan  area  for  forward 
deployment.  The  trend  seems  to  be  towards  Joint  basing  rights,  for 
political  purposes,  and  to  encourage  U.S. -allied  cooperation.  Regional 
security  groupings  of  Free  World  nations  should  be  encouraged  to  enhance 
a  regional  sense  of  security  responsibility  and  capability.  Japan,  as 
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Che  emerging  strongest  Free  World  power  in  Asia,  can  and  should  play 
a  greater  role  In  Aslan  security  If  the  United  States  and  the  other  major 
Free  World  powers  can  judiciously  and  cooperatively  plan  with  Japan  for 
her  taking  a  security  role  commensurate  with  her  emerging  status  as  one 
of  Che  principals  In  the  new  multipolar  world  balance  of  power. 

The  military  planning  Implications  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  must 
be  Interpreted  with  the  understanding  Chat  It  was  designed  to  cope  with 
a  time  of  transition  as  well  as  with  the  longer  term.  The  new  doctrine 
recognizes  that  today's  security  requirements  are  much  more  complex 
than  they  were  In  the  early  cold  war  era.  The  Total  Force  concept  adds, 
moreover,  a  new  dimension  to  the  cooperation  for  security  among  Che 
United  States  and  Its  allies.  Its  successful  Implementation  depends 
heavily  on  U.S.  Inter-actlons  with  allies  In  a  new  partnership 
framework. 

This  changing  U.S. -allied  security  posture  has  to  cope  with  a 
formidable  threat.  Indeed,  In  terms  of  the  military  capabilities  of 
the  communist  nations,  a  realistic  evaluation  indicates  a  growing, 
rather  than  a  receding  threat.  Force  planning  guidance  Inferred  from 
Che  Nixon  Doctrine  calls  for  meeting  this  threat  with  smaller,  more 
mobile  and  more  versatile  forces  with  a  greatly  enhanced  capability  as 
a  result  of  the  application  of  the  most  modem  advances  In  technology. 
This  posture  provides  for  the  capability  to  deploy  forces  quickly  in 
sufficient  strength  when  and  where  they  are  needed.  Together  with 
similarly  qualitatively  Improved  allied  forces,  the  overall  American- 
allied  defense  posture  would  provide  for  a  broad  spectrum  of  credible 
deterrence. 
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